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FORUM 


the magazine of building 


About this month’s ForRuUM 
An open letter from the editors 


Architecture in America 
Fantastic buildings—Part VII in a series 


How to make urban renewal work 


Proposals for rebuilding our blighted city areas in ten years 
and at a profit—a round table report 


Detroit redevelopment 


New designers and new designs for the “Gratiot area” 
—a progress report 


Two kinds of hotels 


The very fancy Beverly Hilton in California and the 
highly efficient Dallas Statler-Hilton in Texas 


The commercial bedroom 
The fourth in a series of articles on public rooms 


US Embassy for London 


A review of the competitive work of eight top architects 
with emphasis on Saarinen’s winning design 


Single-room hospital plan 


The ultimate in privacy and in occupancy rate with no 
extravagance in space 


College pavilion 


Under one roof, a theater and a chapel-auditorium 
for Maryville 


Three college dormitories 


Deep-shadowed concrete galleries for Tulane, a metal 


curtain wall for Carnegie Tech and rough-hewn ruggedness 
for Colorado A & M 


Technology 


New trends in structural fastening. . . . Suspended steel 


blanket roof, ... Structural details for Levitt’s apartments 
....- Technical notes 


For all concerned 
An editorial on preserving the Capitol 
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FHA would compromise most windfalls, 


but new profit-rate suit raises doubts 


Two years ago, on April 12, HHF Adminis- 
trator Albert M. Cole abruptly fired FHA 
Commissioner Guy Hollyday and with fan- 
fare and White House prodding launched a 
program to clean up the “scandal” of FHA 
Sec. 608 apartment “windfalls.” 

On the second anniversary of the admin- 
istration’s probes and purges this month, 
the quasi-official word in Washington was 
that FHA, under Robert Wolf, its new 
general counsel of three months tenure, 
was going to intensify a campaign to settle 
and forget as many “608” cases as possible 
out of court. There were some indications 
to support such reports. But there was 
also a new twist in one new “608” suit 
filed by the government in Washington last 
month that seemed likely to rekindle or 
reinforce most apartment builders’ mis- 
givings about prospects for re-establishing 
amicable, workable understandings with 
FHA based on mutual respect and con- 
fidence. 


Settlement efforts. Attorneys for some build- 
ers classified as windfallers confirmed that 
FHA was trying to settle many cases these 
days by conciliation rather than retaliation 
or prosecution. They said the agency’s at- 
titude is far different than it was when 
former Special Counsel William F. Mc- 
Kenna was lashing out at builders through 
the first year of the scandal. 

For one thing, attorneys revealed that 
under some settlements builders were not 
being required to reduce their mortgages, 
but simply restore the distributed windfall 
to the owning corporation’s treasury. Nor 
was the FHA insisting, in settlements, that 
builders accused of benefiting from wind- 
falls agree that they have done anything 
illegal, This gives builders a firm base for 
any subsequent talks with Internal Re- 
venue on refunds on the taxes they paid 
on distributed-but-then-restored windfalls. 

Through conciliation, it is reported, Wolf 
believes the entire FHA windfall calendar 
can be cleaned up by the end of this year, 
except for the small minority of cases said 
to involve fraud or criminal action. These, 
he says, may take as long as “five or six 
more years to thresh out in the courts.” 


Shunning publicity. For obvious reasons, 
FHA is reluctant to discuss precise terms 
of any settlements, lest published terms set 
a fixed policy for all cases on any par- 
ticular points. 

For less apparent reasons, FHA officials 
declined last month to say how many cases 
they have settled to date, or the sums in- 
volved, although they spoke of 16 as the 
number currently under negotiation for 
out-of-court settlements. As a matter of 
fact, the agency professed to have no up- 
to-date data on total number or dollar 
amount of windfalls uncovered by its spe- 
cial staff of investigators, lawyers and ac- 
countants; no tally on its expenses for two 
years of probing and “recovery” efforts; 
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no information on how many projects ever 
reduced, or had their rents reduced by 
FHA after a “recovery”—one of the objec- 
tives stressed by Cole during the first year 
of the investigations. 

Unofficial guess put the total of sus- 
pected windfalls around 1,200. In his final 
report in 1954, McKenna said an incom- 
plete survey showed 1,410 cases of Sec, 608 
mortgages exceeding construction costs, 
and total windfalls “exceeded” $110 mil- 
lion. McKenna’s report said every loan 
that exceeded costs was not necessarily a 
windfall. In a statement in April ’55, 
Cole also said: “There is no question that 
some windfalls were legally arrived at al- 
though, in some cases, by methods of ques- 
tionable ethical values.” 


Profit-rate suit. So far FHA has gone into 
court only four times in efforts to recover 
windfalls; in other instances, however, it 
has sued to take control of “608” corpora- 
tions to protect its preferred-stockholder 
position (a preliminary move to-a recovery 
suit, if the case goes that far). 

The fourth and latest recovery suit 
raised an unusual point not brought up be- 
fore. Filed in Washington on March 3, this 
suit does not charge an illegal distribution 
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of windfall proceeds. Instead it claims 
there was an identity of interest between 
the owning corporation and the construe- 
tion contractor, and it was improper to let 
the contract to the latter for a much larger 
amount than some other contractor might 
have accepted. 

In this case, involving the 663-unit Con- 
gress Park Apartments in Washington, 
the government says construction costs 
were $1.4 million less than a $7.3 million 
mortgage, all of which was turned over to 
the construction company. One estimate of 
the amount of construction profit in this 
case heard at FHA puts it at 24%. 


Conciliation, or badgering? What gives this 
case special importance, in addition to be- 
ing the first of its kind, is tne possibility 
it could upset the'entire campaign to settle 
most cases out of court. As builders’ at- 
torneys see it, FHA cannot expect builders 
to be convinced it is becoming more “rea- 
sonable” while at the same time launching 
a suit of this nature. They point out, for 
instance, that there was nothing in the 
608 law or FHA regulations that pur- 
ported to regulate construction profit rates, 
and builders could understandably have 
misgivings about making any settlement 
of any sort with an agency that was dis- 
posed to come back after five years and 
say, in effect, on a point not even covered 
in the law: “Now we are going after you 
because we think you made too much profit 
in building this job.” 


Crown Zellerbach will build officer tower in a full-block park 


For a headquarters building that Presi- 
dent James D. Zellerbach feels will out- 
shine Lever House, the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. will develop a full block in downtown 
San Francisco as an East-meets-West 
park, in it erect a modern 20-story glass- 
and-metal tower supported on 18 columns 
rising out of a sunken-garden lobby. 

San Francisco’s Hertzka & Knowles, and 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, associated 
architects, designed the building, which 
will have floor-to-ceiling windows, 70’ x 202’ 
column-free floors for the greatest sub- 
division flexibility, and a separate elevator, 
utility and lavatory core (see cut) very 
similar to the new Inland Steel building 
in Chicago designed by SOM (AF, May 
55). Eckbo, Royston & Williams, landscape 
architects, and Sculptor I. Noguchi were 
retained to design the park and garden 
setting that will “fuse the feeling of East 
and West that meets in San Francisco.” 





The building and service core to be 
started this summer will occupy only about 
one-fifth of the wedge-shaped block 
bounded by Bush, Battery, Market and 
Sansome Sts, The park will be open to the 
public and will have several entrances to 
the lobby supplementing the main entrance 
from Bush St. that will consist of a foot 
bridge over a reflecting pool (see cut). 
Under the park there will also be a garage 
for 200 cars. 


Morley Baer 


NEWS continued on p, 12 
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FLOUR CITY produces... 





Weatherstrip of polyvinyl chior- 
ide, the finest materiail availabie. 





Sash accommodates 3/16" or Glazing beads are snap-on type 
%* plate glass or double-glazed for ease of glazing and trim i 
units. appearance. : 
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Illustrated above are sash and head sections of Flour City’s 
FA-40 folding window. Where draft-free ventilation is a 
factor in window selection, the FA-40 provides a unique 





flue-type action when partly open . . . hot air from the 
room flows out the top as fresh air is drawn in at the bottom. 
Load-bearing operating arms and separate nylon bearings 
insure easy operation. Stay arms are provided for two 





hold-open positions. Tests by Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory show an air infiltration of less than one-tenth cubic 
foot per minute per lineal foot of sash perimeter under a 
static pressure equivalent to a wind velocity of 50 m.p.h. 











Flour City folding windows as used on the University 
of Minnesota Chemical cages Building. 
Architects: Magney, Tusler & Setter. 
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will be sent on request. 2637 27TH AVENUE SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Ca stairwell of 


a cq STARK 


glazed facing tile 





_ This stairwell detail shows one of the many 
imaginative ways in which school architects 
are using Stark Glazed Facing Tile as a beau- 
tiful, economical interior finish. 








So many of your design needs can be satisfied 
with this single versatile material—hard 
burned structural clay faced with ceramic 
glaze in pleasing colors. It builds quickly, 
defies hard usage, saves maintenance, elimi- 
nates painting. 


Write for our new catalog showing colors, 
sizes, shapes. Address Dept. AF-46. 


And to aid timely delivery, write Stark into 
your specifications early. 





TYPICAL STAIRCASE ANI oe; ae. 





Elementary School, Ellenville, N. Y. 
Howard C. Snyder, Reginald E. Marsh, Starett and Van Vieck, 
Associate Architects. 


Ceramics, Inc. + Canton 1, Ohio Nts A 


14305 Livernois Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Bill would boost US urban renewal help, 


end “‘cost certification’ uncertainty 


Partisan politics and industry lobbying 
right up to the last minute becloud all 
predictions about what amendments to the 
federa] housing laws Congress may enact 
at any session. 

Subject to the hazards of the entire 
congressional obstacle course, however, the 
Capehart-Widnall (administration) bill 
sent to Capitol Hill a month ago by 
HHF Administrator Cole contained a num- 
‘ber of provisions that would ease the task 
of urban renewal and apartment construc- 
tion in line with some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Forum Round Table reported 
on p. 114. 

One administration proposal would make 
a builder’s cost certification uncontestable 
after the FHA commissioner once ap- 
proved it, except for fraud and misrepre- 
sentation, also specifically allow an alloca- 
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tion of general overhead to be included as 
a recognized cost item. 

Another proposal would allow localities 
to include as part of the cost of an urban 
renewal project the amount of real estate 
taxes the city loses while the property 
remains in public ownership before resale. 

In redefining “urban renewal project,” 
another proposed change would allow the 
rule on “predominantly residential use” to 
be applied to the whole “urban renewal 
area” rather than merely to the section to 
be cleared. 


Public housing proposals. Under other hous- 
ing legislation amendments urged by the 
administration, authority would be granted 
for another 35,000 units of public housing 
in each of the next two years; and units 
approved during the first year could be put 
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Air Force Academy exteriors of glass-and-stone approved 


After an appropriate time for the furor to 
die down, the Air Force last month ap- 
proved a majority of the exterior designs 
of the controversial Air Force Academy 
at Colorado Springs (AF, June ’55). 

The final result was not surprising— 
less glass than the original designs, but 
not so much stone as Senator Capehart 
would like. The aluminum-framed buildings 
will be glass and stone-walled, with the 
stone tentatively described as a “pink 
Colorado marble,” subject to substitution 
of some slightly redder (darker) stone. 
Mockups now constructed at Colorado 
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Springs await a visit this month by Air 
Force Secretary Quarles and his consult- 
ants—Architects Welton Becket, Roy Lar- 
son, Pietro Belluschi and Eero Saarinen— 
who will make the final decision on ma- 
terials. Shown above are an academic 
building (top) and a cadet quarters court- 
yard. Construction of utilities — water, 
roads, grading — has already begun. 
Cryptic reply from academy Architects 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, when asked 
for fuller details on materials for the 
buildings as shown in the sketches re- 
leased by the Air Force: “No comment.” 





under construction during the second year 
if necessary, Sen. Herbert Lehman (Dem, 
N.Y.) introduced an omnibus housing bil] 
of his own that would authorize 200,000 
federal public housing units a year for 
three years. Cole promptly labeled this an 
“undisguised anti-private enterprise bil]” 
and called its proposal for a total of 
600,000 units only a “promise.” He charged 
that “most of them, even if they were 
legislated, won’t get built and can’t get 
built and aren’t wanted by our communi- 
ties.” As the weather grew warmer, so 
would the congressional public housing 
debate, and no telling what would be en- 
acted until the final gong. 

Republicans and Democrats both were 
pushing housing for the elderly. One of 
the administration’s proposals for this 
would revise the 80% mortgage schedule 
for FHA Sec. 207 apartment construction 
to approve 90% loans (subject to an aver- 
age of not more than $7,200 per unit) for 
projects averaging less than two bedrooms 
per unit where 25% of the units were re- 
served for elderly persons. Another would 
approve mortgages for 90% of replacement 
cost, up to $8,100 per unit, for nonprofit 
organizations building apartment projects 
for elderly persons. 


Military housing changes. A bill by Sen. 
Homer Capehart (R, Ind.) would revise 
the Title VIII military housing law (AF, 
March, News) to increase cost limits from 
$13,500 to $15,000 per unit and eliminate 
the rule that makes this housing subject 
to the renegotiation act. 

This would make Title VIII housing free 
from both renegotiation and cost certifica- 
tion requirements. Explained Capehart in 
introducing the bill: “There is no valid 
reason” for applying the renegotiation act 
to the competitive bid contracts used in 
this program. 


GSA urges huge ‘Frisco, 
DC lease-purchase buildings 


Lease-purchase programming by the Pub- 
lic Buildings Service of GSA was getting 
into stride. Two giant steps it proposed to 
Congress last month with approval of the 
Budget Bureau were: 


>A huge 1.6 million sq. ft. air-conditioned 
Court House and Federal Office Building 
to cost up to $45.3 million for site and 
construction in the area of the proposed 
San Francisco civic center. This would be 
the largest US office building outside of 
Washington, as well as the biggest lease- 
purchase program building anywhere. 
Upon approval by Congress, GSA would 
negotiate design contracts. 

>A 633,000 sq. ft. air-conditioned office 
building in the southwest area of Wash- 
ington, D.C., to cost about $16.2 million, 
supplementing another 815,000 sq. ft. Dis- 
trict building recommended last July. Both 
of these would be erected under the special 
District lease-purchase law that allows 
financing over a maximum of 30 years (in- 
stead of 25), requires demolition of an 
equivalent floor area of “temporary” build- 
ings in the District, and allows negotiated 
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instead of competitive-bid contracts. (In 
January, President Eisenhower showed his 
eagerness to improve the Washington land- 
scape through removal of the 37 eyesore 
“tempos” erected during both World Wars 
in parks and other Capital locations. For 
the dragon-slaying assignment of expedit- 
ing demolition of these oft-reviled but sel- 


dom-removed barracklike structures hous- 
ing about 40,000 government workers, he 
commissioned Washington Realtor F. 
Moran McConihe, 51, as a $15,000-a-year 
White House consultant. Jaded Washing- 
tonians nodded approvingly, but withheld 
their loudest applause until the wrecking 
crews would start working in earnest.) 


Rush for 2%.% college housing loans 
may soon exhaust easily garnered funds 


Overwhelming popularity was threatening 
to curtail HHFA’s extremely liberal col- 
lege housing loan program. Last month 
the flood of applications that started pour- 
ing in last fall (AF, Nov. ’55) was near- 
ing the $500 million limit on such loans 
authorized in the generous amendments to 
the Housing Act of 1955. Under that law 
the maximum interest on these loans is the 
bargain rate of 2%%, which is not even 
enough to cover the interest the Treasury 
now has to pay to borrow funds to make 
these loans. 

The Eisenhower administration has ob- 
jected to this cut-rate interest charge ever 
since its inception last August. Under the 
administration’s pending housing bill, 
HHFA would set the rate 4% of 1% above 
that at which it obtains Treasury funds, 
which at present would raise the rate to 
at least 3%%. Perhaps as a lever, the 
administration bill would increase the 
gross loan authorization to $600 million for 
the coming fiscal year, which would keep 
the program going only a few extra months 
at the rate applications have been flowing 
in recently. Applications have now passed 
the $460 million mark. 


How about our people? The big question 
each congressman will have to decide: 
whether to boost the interest rate, or cut 
short the supply of loan funds, before all 
the colleges in his own constituency have 
filed their applications for loans. 

In the first five years of the college 
housing loan program, at interest rates 
only slightly below conventional rates, and 
before it was expanded to cover cafeterias, 
student unions and many other buildings 
in addition to dormitories, HHFA received 
about 240 loan applications. Under the 
liberalized program it received about 280 in 
about five months. 

Among the largest applications since 
last fall: $21 million sought by Indiana 
University; $7 million by M.I.T.; $5.8 mil- 
lion by Purdue; $6.2 million by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; $10.2 million by the 
University of Missouri. Biggest loan ap- 
proved so far: $4.2 million, University of 
Texas. Other big commitments: University 
of Michigan, $3.6 million; Colorado State 
College of Education, $2.7 million; Vander- 
bilt University, $2 million. 


Se easy to do business. Administratively 
there are additional reasons why the col- 
lege loan program is extremely popular 
with lender and borrowers alike. Loans 
can cover 100% of costs, so complicated 
problems of precise valuations and equity 
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investments that plague FHA insurance 
officials are virtually nonexistent in this 
operation. Nor are there bothersome, de- 
tailed construction specifications to be en- 
forced, or inspections; no “workable pro- 
gram” or maximum-cost-per-room head- 
aches. “We make it clear that we want 
good, solid construction,” declares loan 
program Commissioner John C. Hazel- 
tine, “but otherwise give the colleges and 
their architects 100% latitude.” 

Anti-windfall regulations require the col- 
lege to give CFA an accounting on all ex- 
penditures, and to redeem its bonds (taken 
by HHFA in exchange for the loan) with 
any surplus funds. If a loan turns out to 
be inadequate?—HHFA will gladly con- 
sider increasing it. 


No fighting over integration. In contrast to 
the Congressional politicking over a segre- 
gation amendment that has blocked enact- 
ment of federal school construction assis- 
ance legislation, the college loan program 
has been functioning smoothly without any 
law or administrative regulations concern- 
ing either segregation or integration. It 
has made loans to a number of Negro col- 
leges. In another case, without anyone 
raising an issue over the matter, it also 
has made a loan to one southern university 
(Florida) that has been ordered by the 
federal courts to admit a Negro to one of 
its schools. 








High rise apartment houses 
urbanizing New York suburbs 


Drawing the line between city and suburb 
was becoming increasingly difficult in the 
metropolitan New York area. Last month, 
for instance, foundations were being set _ 
for a 21-story air-conditioned apartment 
(see cut) in East Orange, N.J., celebrated 
not many years ago as a community of 
executives’ suburban houses out beyond 
Newark. This luxury tower with 282 apart- 
ments, 190 with balconies overlooking a 
park, and a two-level underground garage 
with auto space for every suite, was de-. 
signed by Romolo Bottelli, president of 
the N.J. Society of Architects and the state 
AIA chapter. Harry A. Taylor, former 
state realtor president, arranged financing 
and will manage the building for the own- 
ing syndicate including Builders William 
Gotelli and Arthur H. Padula. 

Even closer to Manhattan, on a 32-acre 
Ft. Lee site a mile south of George Wash- 
ington Bridge, former NAREB President 
Alexander Summer was planning a $20 
million group of eight 14-story buildings 
totaling 1,400 apartments. This luxury ($65 
a-room) project, on top of the Palisades 
looking over the Hudson River, was being 
designed by Architect Max Simon. 


Cheaper concrete building seen under 
ACI code for ultimate strength design 


In an unspectacular, but potentially im- 
portant action, the American Concrete In- 
stitute Convention in Philadelphia a month 
ago unanimously recommended revisions 
in the ACI reinforced concrete code to per- 
mit ultimate strength design construction. 

Long known as a more accurate, but 
more difficult method of calculating 
strengths of beams and columns, ultimate 
design goes back as far as Galileo’s ex- 
periments of 1638. The theory allows more 
exact calculations of the actual ultimate 
strength of structural members and permits 
engineers to design them on the basis of 
load plus reasonable safety factor instead 
of overdesigning them by as much as 50%. 
Coignet and Tedesco’s late nineteenth-cen- 
tury “straight-line” theory of beam 
strengths is a quick and safe, but also a 
sloppy method of calculation, permitting 


at times safety factors as high as 4-to-l. 
This is the bugaboo of “overdesign.” 

Simply put, the new system opens the 
way for important savings in materials. It 
will not be immediate, it will not apply to 
every design, but it will eventually mean 
generally lighter members — beams and 
columns—and cheaper structures. In use 
in Europe and Latin America for years, 
it is official design practice in Brazil, the 
Soviet Union and a number of European 
countries, where matg@#ial savings averag- 
ing 10% are regular, and occasional peaks 
of 40% savings are reported. 

The ACI reinforced concrete code is the 
unofficial concrete bible for about 95% of 
major US cities. Late in the spring, after 
a formal mail vote to amend the code 
(a convention code recommendation has 

continued on p. 16 
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SILENTLY 


bring office rail or half partition gates 
and lavatory stall doors to a gentle close 












In keeping with the new design and sound quieting trends of 
the MODERN office or factory. No flip-flapping or slamming 
of office rail gates or lavatory stall doors when under the 
hydraulic control of RIXSON no. 350 series closers. Available 
for pivotal hanging or hinged doors ... single or double acting 
. . with over a dozen different attachment combinations 
to meet most any installation problem. 


write for complete details 


THE OSCAR C. @lce) COMPANY 


9100 west belmont ave. * franklin park, ill. 
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Stainless steel panel to be used on 
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Detail drawing 
showing how 
stainless 
panels will be 


Stamped faceted design adds stiffness as w 





Associated Architects: 
Harrison ond 
Abramovitz 
John B. Peterkin 


Builder: 
Turner Construction 
Company 


STAINLESS STEEL ARMOR 





installed. 











There’s extra bustle, these days, in busy midtown Man- 
hattan. It’s caused by the construction of a new 42-story, 
45-million dollar Socony-Vacuum Building . . . New 
York’s largest in 25 years. 

Most distinctive architectural feature of this robust 
giant will be its stainless steel skin. An armor of .037” 
thick 18-8 chromium-nickel stainless, type 302, was 
chosen for very practical reasons. Not only will stain- 
less walls mean lasting beauty, but they’ll save many 
tons of excess weight. For the stainless skin will weigh 
only 11% lbs. per sq. ft., as compared to 48 Ibs. per sq. ft., 


let ..efor a New York GIANT! 


for a 4” brick exterior wall. 

Crucible is one of several leading producers who are 
supplying the stainless steel for this skyscraper. When 
completed it will be the largest metal-sheathed office 
building in the world. In planning your next project 
consider the advantages of stainless. For helpful sug- 
gestions, write for your copy of “A Guide to Future 
Uses of Stainless Steel in Architecture and Building.” 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Henry W. Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


C 4 U C j # LE first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
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never been rejected), ultimate strength de- 
sign will probably be permitted auto- 
matically in many cities, most of which 
have lifted their building code concrete re- 
quirements right out of the ACI book. 
Under performance codes, there should be 
no difficulty in the adoption of ultimate 
strength design, and, possibly within the 
year, the industry can start to look for 
some of its promised savings. 

Dean Frank Kerekes, of Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology, was elected 


as the new president of ACI. Former 
President Franklin R. McMillan, of Ashe- 
ville, N.C., received the Henry C. Turner 
Medal, “for 40 years of outstanding leader- 
ship in discovering and disseminating 
knowledge of the basic principles of con- 
crete and concrete construction.” John I. 
Parcel, of Sverdrup & Parcel, St. Louis, 
received the Alfred E. Lindau Award, “for 
inspired authorship and teaching of struc- 
tural principles applicable to reinforced 
concrete design.” 


Fullerton, Calif.: orderly development 
today to avoid urban renewal tomorrow 


Probably the best way to avoid the prob- 
lems of renewing a city is to assure well- 
planned development in the first place. 

Although it may not be the perfect ex- 
ample, having had the benefit of some fac- 
tors that not all other communities may 
enjoy, the city of Fullerton, Calif., forms 
a case study of one young city’s efforts 
to avoid the growing pains of fast, hap- 
hazard development and their delayed after 
effects of deterioration and blight. 


Born both sides of the tracks. For most of 
its 68 years, Fullerton dozed peacefully in 
the shadow of Los Angeles, 25 mi. north- 
west across a county line. Now and then a 
Santa Fe train roared through, despoiling 
the silence of its orange groves. That had 
to be tolerated, because the tracks were 
there before Fullerton, but it was not wel- 
come. 

As a matter or historical fact, the rail- 
road played midwife to Fullerton’s birth. 
In 1887 two settlers, George and Edward 
Amerige, bought 430 acres astride the 
railroad right-of-way and staked out a 
townsite. But the municipal web they wove, 
enlarged in later years to 22 sq. mi., filled 
slowly. Even the discovery of oil (around 
1900) scarcely disturbed the city’s somno- 
lence. It was an unexpected dividend; that 
was all. The city fathers legislated them- 
selves a hefty slice—by 1950, oil revenues 
accounted for 40% of Fullerton’s income— 
and went back to sleep. 

For decades Fullerton barely moved. By 
1930 its population had reached 10,000, 
and thereabouts it stayed for nearly 20 
years. By 1950 it was only 13,958. The 
city took a certain pride in discouraging 
the influx of new industry. 





Tidal wave abuilding. But all the while, Los 
Angeles was stretching its elastic seams, 
spilling space-hungry inhabitants over the 
near countryside. Inevitably some of these 
re-settlement safaris dropped their bales in 
Fullerton. Los Angeles’ ambitious freeway 
system, then still mostly on paper, threat- 
ened to lay rude hold of Fullerton with 
four multi-lane tentacles. Hyper-enthusias- 
tic real estate developers flocked into town, 
looking for cheap, raw land. Eastern in- 
dustrialists, with that gleam in their eyes, 
dispatched scouts to case the swelling West 
Coast market and more particularly, south- 
ern California. By 1950 it was plain to 
even the drowsiest resident that Fullerton 
was going to be in for it. 

Although handsomely qualified, Fullerton 
all this time preferred to avoid playing 
“dormitory” or “bedroom city” for Los An- 
geles. To preserve its peace, its stewards 
had done some careful thinking and acting 
from 1940 on. The City Planning Commis- 
sion had drawn a zoning map, predominant- 
ly rural and residential; only one small 
southwestern strip was dedicated to light 
industry. Subdivision requirements were 
vigorous; a 1955 survey indicated that to 
develop 80 acres for residential purposes, 
a developer would have to spend $130,000 
for required improvements in Fullerton, 
$68,000 in Buena Park, $4,500 in Newport 
and $3,966 in Costa Mesa—all cities in the 
same area of Orange County. 


Once discouraged, now embraced. But even 
exacting subdivision rules could not stem 
impressive growth after 1950—and mean- 
while the oil subsidy was sliding after the 
wells had been steadily tapped for 50 
years. As oil pool revenue fell and the 
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FULLERTON PLANT for Kimberly-Clark Corp. was designed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, will 
have blue and white porcelain enamel panels over exterior. This $10.5 milion, 360,000 sq. ft. mill on 
a 67-acre site will employ 250 workers, ship its products to distributors in 11 western states. 
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population rose, from 13,958 in 1950 to 
19,050 in 1952, the city administration took 
a long hard look at Fullerton’s future, One 
silhouette was crystal-clear: new industry, 

In this introspective period, it became 
equally clear to the city council that Py. 
lerton 1) had to have new industry to re. 
place the diminishing oil subsidy; 2) coujg 
accommodate new industry without hurt. 
ing any one; and 3) was in a better pogi- 
tion to attract new industry than any of 
its near neighbors. Its tax rate, lowest in 
the vicinity, had not been raised in fiye 
years (nor has it gone up since). As one 
of the 13 charter members of the Metro- 
politan Water District (formed in 1931), 
it has proprietary rights to its fair share 
of Metro water. This assures Fullerton 
water to grow on. It also is served by three 
rail lines: Santa Fe’s main line from Chi- 
cago, and Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific spurs. When the Freeway program 
has been fully cast in concrete, Fullerton 
will stand, unscathed, in the middle of a 
square formed by four nonstop highways, 


Go-getter coordinator. Despite some beefing 
from pastoral types, Fullerton bowed to 
the inevitable. Its first—and, as it de 
veloped, its wisest—move was to hire a 
citrus rancher from the Orangethorpe 
School district, Robert L. Clark, now 42, 
who, as president of the Orangethorpe 
School board, had mediated a Fullerton- 
Anaheim boundary hassle with marked 
success. A one-time movie special effects 
man, Clark had no formal qualifications 
for the job of industrial coordinator; on 
the other hand, Mayor Hugh S. Warden 
and City Administrator Herman A. Hilt- 
scher were positive Clark was their man. 
“He was a real go-getter,” says Hiltscher. 


In outline, the industrial program Clark 
launched late in 1952 was monumentally 
simple: 

1. More land for incoming industry. A 
900-acre tract adjacent to the Santa Fe 
main line, and later another 300-acre tract, 
were “reserved” for light industry, with 
requirements flexible enough so that the 
city administration, at its discretion, can 
keep out undesirable invaders. 

2. A comprehensive city growth pro- 
gram, re-shaped to accommodate the pros- 
pect of industrial growth. A) The school 
system, for instance, was geared for more 
rapid expansion. A series of five bond is- 
sues were adopted between 1950 and 1954. 
In a special election last month school 
trustees were authorized to borrow up to 
$3.5 million from the state for additional 
construction. B) Long before the post- 
war tide began to flow, farsighted city of- 
ficials had taken steps to avoid sclerosis of 
its two main automotive arteries. Other 
parallel streets were designated as stand- 
by arteries, their rights-of-way carefully 
protected by new and generous setback re- 
quirements. 

3. The most important thing was the 
business of attracting new industry. Clark 
conducted some very active wooing, and 
worked full time at the job of enticement. 
In one instance he read in a newspaper 
that Sylvania Electric Products planned to 
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locate a new plant in northern California. 
Clark promptly wrote the company chair- 
man in New York, pointing out some of 
southern California’s natural advantages 
and asking him to consider Fullerton be- 
fore making his decision. This forthright 
aggression netted the fish. 


Location and water: marriage. One of the 
most recent examples of how an Industry- 
Fullerton wedding was consummated is 
that of Kimberly-Clark Corp., which will 
begin operations this month in its new 
Fullerton paper products mill (see cut). 

For some years, K-C considered a West 
Coast expansion program, principally to re- 
duce excessive distribution costs. Little 
thought, however, was given to site; it is 
traditional to locate paper mills in an area 
offering abundant water power and the 
raw material of paper—trees. On the West 
Coast only the Pacific northwest qualified 
in these respects; in automatic obedience 
to tradition, the planners planned to look 
nowhere else. But some younger executives 
demurred, and argued that it might be 
more economical to locate the manufactur- 
ing process nearer to the nucleus of the 
West Coast market, because it was much 
cheaper to ship pulp than the finished 
product. K-C research teams at Neenah, 
Wis. headquarters studied the possible 
advantages of Northwest, Bay Area and 
southern California sites, taking into ac- 
count such strategic factors as population 
centers, freight costs, labor pools, market 
proximity. Each time, the answer came 
up: southern California. The factor that 
tipped the scales every time was cost of 
distribution. 

As a potential site, Fullerton stuck out 
like a sore thumb. It had water, and a 
paper mill runs on water. Besides being 
assured its proportionate share of Metro 
water, it sits on top of two underground 
river basins. Its geographical formation 
offered another advantage. Fullerton has 
hills, and can consequently build reservoirs 
for water storage against dry spells. 


Three times ‘round for water. If Fullerton 
had lacked water, K-C would certainly 
have located in the Bay Area. But Fuller- 
ton had water, and lost no time filling 
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K-C’s glass. In a special city council reso- 
lution, it guaranteed K-C a water supply, 
24 hours a day, seven days a week, of “up 
to 3,000 gallons a minute”—enough to slake 
the thirst of four papermaking machines 
although K-C’s initial program called for 
only one. On its side, K-C pledged itself to 
a water-conservation program: it has de- 
vised a water re-circulation program which 
will make one gallon do the work of two 
to begin with, eventually the work of three. 

In all other important respects, K-C 
scouts also found Fullerton eminently 
suited to the company’s needs. Said plant 
manager James A. Murphy: “Fullerton 
had municipal leadership that planned 
ahead for industrial growth through a 
well-defined industrial program ... it had 
a comprehensive plan (for its industrial 
districts) with railroad lead tracks, public 
utilities and sewer lines. 

“Fullerton also planned for its people. 
It is a progressive, cultural community. 
Its schoo! building program was well 
planned and in keeping with growing 
needs. It has a municipal airport, 20 
churches, a large new hospital under con- 
struction and well-defined recreation and 
club programs for young people.” 


Growing—but not overgrown. Former In- 
dustrial Coordinator Clark, who was lured 
from his post for a more attractive posi- 
tion himself last December, estimates the 
tide of new industry (75% of this post- 
war growth occurring since 1952) has 
given his city an extra $28 million to $30 
million of ratables already, and another 
$15 million in sight or in the works. 

Fullerton’s 1950 population of 13,958 
had jumped to 36,016 last October, by an 
extra official US census count of the entire 
community. (Plants and enterprises put 
into construction since 1952 have created 
4,100 new jobs, with another 7,150 new 
jobs in prospect when they are fully staffed 
in about another year.) At its current rate 
of growth Fullerton will have an estimated 
83,000 population in its present city limits 
by 1975, or 120,000 if certain areas are an- 
nexed. Its urban renewal problems then 
will be the fewer for its orderly, controlled 
growth today. 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY in Fullerton for Arcadia Metal Products, manufacturers of steel- 
and aluminum-framed sliding doors, was designed by A. Quincy Jones and Frederick E. Emmons 
with extensive garden and landscaped parking areas. Company relocated in Fullerton (on ten 
acres adjoining Kimberly-Clark plant) because of rail facilities, for national distribution of its 
products, and excellent schools and community services for workers’ families. 


Dale Healy 





New Waikiki Beach hotel, 
Hawaii’s biggest since '27 


Floor-to-ceiling sliding glass doors open onto 
private balconies with curved railings from 
all the rooms across the front of the new 
11-story Princess Kaiulani 
ing Waikiki Beach and the Pacific Ocean. 
Rooms across the back all have wall-to-wall 
picture windows looking over Honolulu to the 
Koolau Mountains behind the city. This $4.5 
million 300-room hotel designed by Architect 
Gardner A. Dailey of San Francisco is the 
Matson Line’s fourth in Hawaii, and the 
largest hotel built there since the Royal 
Hawaiian was completed in 1927. 


Hotel overlook- 


SIR group suggests factory 
mortgage insurance by US 


Federal insurance of mortgage loans for 
new industrial plants in labor surplus 
areas should be studied by the government, 
according to a recommendation by the fed- 
eral committee of NAREB’s Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors. 

At a conference a month ago with Ray- 
mond J. Saulnier, of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, the SIR group 
suggested such insurance as an alternative 
to proposals by the administration to spur 
industrial revitalization in economically 
distressed domestic areas through direct 
government loan assistance for new plants. 
The SIR committee, headed by Chairman 
Charles J. Mitchell of Philadelphia, said 
mortgage insurance (up to 80% of fair 
market value or cost, whichever is lower) 
would keep financing in private hands and 
prove more flexible and practical in re- 
viving blighted areas. But it should be 
limited, said the committee, te borrowers 
who could not qualify for conventional 
financing. 

As described to the February meeting of 
the American Planning and Civic Assn. by 
Victor Roterus, of the Dept. of Commerce, 
the administration’s program (dubbed by 
some as “a domestic Point Four program’’) 
contemplates (1) a $3 million appropria- 
tion to send consultants and technicians to 
depressed communities to help develop re- 
vival plans, and (2) a $50 million revolv- 
ing fund to help distressed conimunities 
finance new or improved industrial facili- 
ties. Such federal loans (limited to 25% 
of costs, and supplemented by loans from 
state and local sources) could be used to 
prepare land for industrial use, or to con- 
struct or remodel plants. 


NEWS continued on p. 20 
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Foster believes in looking ahead 


And maximum use of every square foot of office floor space is what she’s Ic-sking for. 


She may be premature but Miss Foster believes in getting on 
the job early when it comes to electrical planning. Like so 
many other people working in commercial buildings today, 
she just can’t get her work out in an office that lacks sufficient 
and convenient outlets for typewriters, dictating machines, cal- 
culators, telephones, intercoms, and other electrically oper- 
ated equipment. 

Teday’s and tomorrow’s electrical problems can be an- 
swered with sound electrical planning . . . with General Electric 
Q-Floor wiring. This system makes every square foot of floor 
space (not just walls and columns) available for outlets. It is 
designed for installation with cellular steel subflooring. Every 
cell is a raceway. This means that every six-inch area of the 
floor is a potential location for an electrical outlet. Changes 
can be made easily to meet shifting requirements. No costly 


alterations, no disruption of office efficiency, no tie-up of space 
are necessary. 

G-E SPECIALISTS OFFER PLANNING SERVICE 
General Electric specialists have had years of experience in 
planning thousands of cellular steel underfloor wiring installa- 
tions. These buildings are still as up-to-date electrically as they 
were when first planned. Let General Electric specialists use 
their “know-how” to help you select and apply the best system 
for your particular needs. 

For more information on G-E Q-Floor wiring or other Gen- 
eral Electric underfloor systems—Fiberduct wiring, or the new 
two-level steel underfloor wiring system—call your G-E Con- 
struction Materials District Office, or write to Section C63-4, 
Construction Materials Division, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








They do it with KALISTRON 


ANOTHER WELDWOOD PRODUCT) 


The operating rooms, recovery rooms 

and adjacent corridors of a hospital 

were in the planning stage. The archi- , 

tects were looking for a wall covering Daieten” tar 
that combined beauty, durability, : won hy age Pitts- 
simplicity of maintenance. They chose 

Kalistron! 


Heres why: The beautiful rich color 
of Kalistron is fused to the underside 
of transparent Krene,® which shields 
it like a coat of armor, from scrapes, 
scratches, stains, kicks. 


It’s so tough, so impervious to all 
abuse short of deliberate vandalism, 
that hospitals and schools use Kalis- 
tron to protect walls in the busiest 
areas; hotels and restaurants use it to 
keep walls fresh and clean. 


Beds can bump it, hands can finger 
it, carts can run into it, but nothing 
can mar it — and a damp cloth wipes 
it clean. 


You can choose from 33 decorator 
colors when you specify beautiful, 
rich-looking Kalistron. Available in 
several grades. For further informa- . 
tion, send the coupon below. Seg ge s 


tt: Leonard 
Schultze & Assoc. 





—and they do it with WELDWOOD* FLEXwoobD* 
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Any wall is beautiful when you use the new 
improved Weldwood Flexwood. Because it 
is flexible, this richly grained wood panel- 
ing hugs curved walls as well as flat. You 
can even wrap it around columns if you 
wish. 40 beautiful woods to choose from, in 
both architectural and random grades. Use 
it in new construction, in alteration work — 
in homes, offices, banks, etc. Flexwood meets 
all fire code requirements. 


.Y.U.-Bellevue Med. 
Center, New York. 
‘Owings & Merrill, | = 


United States Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. AF 46 


Please send me additional information on 
© Kalistron 0 Weldwood Flexwood 


Service Bureau F. 
Mail this coupon to 
‘<Wall Center, U.S.A.’’ 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


‘ s World’s Largest Plywood Organization CITY 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 






















Spring brought forth the names of five 
First Honor Award winners and 14 Award 
of Merit winners in the AIA’s eighth an- 
nual competition for outstanding American 
architecture; also the winners of the much 
longer established National Gold Medals of 
the Architectural League of New York. 
(In friendly jibe at the league’s award din- 
ner, in fact, National Gold Medal Commit- 
tee Chairman Walker 0. Cain in jest 


Roger Sturtevant 








































Design awards announced by AIA, NY Architectural League 


charged the AIA with appropriating the 
New York organization’s competition for 
its own some years ago.) 

Four of the five top AIA prizes this 
year were awarded for nonresidential 
buildings (see cuts)—all of them given, or 
scheduled to receive their first comprehen- 
sive architectural presentation in FORUM. 
Four of the five top winners also captured 
Awards of Merit; Wurster, Bernardi & 


. Morley Baer 


<= 


AIA HONOR AWARDS for nonresidential build- 
ings were given to: Reid’s Hillsdale High 
School, San Mateo, Calif. (top 1.); Wurster, 
Bernardi & Emmons’ Behavioral Sciences 
Center, Palo Alto (top r.); Hellmuth, Yama- 
saki & Leinweber’s St. Louis Airport, and 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrili’s bank for Manu- 
factures Trust, New York (I.). 


Ezra Stoller 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. Gold Meda! for Archi- 
tecture was awarded to New York Architect 
Giorgio Cavaglieri and Designer Leo Lionni 
(art director of FORTUNE), for the Olivetti 
store and showroom in San Francisco (r.). 















Emmons an Honor Award and two Merit 
Awards. 

This year’s five- Honor Award winners 
raised the number of recipients to 27 in 
eight years. The jury that named them 
consisted of Architects Pietro Bel 
Eero Saarinen, Paul Thiry of Seattle, 
Donald S. Nelson- of Dallas, and George B, 
Allison of Los Angeles. The full list of 
winners: 


FIRST HONOR AWARDS 
Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, Calif; 
John Lyon Reid & Partners (AF, Oct, '58), 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be 





havioral Sciences, Palo Alto, Calif; 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons (AP, 
Jan, ’55). 


Lambert Municipal Airport Terminal 
St.. Louis; Hellmuth, Yamasaki & Leip, 
weber (AF, Nov. ’52). 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Fifth Ave 
branch bank, New York; Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill (AF, Dec. 54). 

House for Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hodg- 
son, New Canaan, Conn.; Philip C. John. 
son. 

AWARDS OF MERIT 

Hilton Istanbul Hotel, Turkey; Skid 
more, Owings & Merrill, associated with 
Sedad H. Eldem, Turkey (AF, Dec. ’55), 

Schlumberger Administration building, 
Ridgefield, Conn.; Philip C. Johnson (AF, 
Sept. 753). 

Feld Clinic, Detroit; Yamasaki, Lein- 
weber & Associates (AF, June ’55). 

First Methodist Church, Midland, Mich.; 
Alden B. Dow (AF, Dec. ’52 and Sept. '58). 

Interfaith Center, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass.; Harrison & Abramovits 
(AF, Sept. 54). 

Oak Cliff Savings & Loan Assn., Dallas; 
Prinz & Brooks (AF, Feb. ’56). 

US Embassy Staff Apartments, Neuilly 
and Boulogne, Paris, France; Ralph Rap 
son, John Van der Meulen and John Green 
wood (AF, Jan. ’55). 

Mark Thomas Inn Motel, Del Monte, 
Calif.; John Carl Warnecke. 

Los Angeles Police Facilities; Welton 
Becket & Associates and J. E. Stanton, 
associated architects. 

Architectural office for own occupancy, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Edward A. Killings 
worth, Jules Brady, Waugh Smith. 

House for Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Ber 
nardi, Sausalito, Calif.; Wurster, Bernardi 
& Emmons. 

House for Mr. and Mrs. Nelson T. 
Nowell, Stockton, Calif.; Wurster, Bet 
nardi & Emmons; Landscape Architech 
Thomas D. Church. 

Krause __ residence, 
Raphael S. Soriano. 

House for Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. 
Swain Jr., Plainfield, N.J.; Reginald Cay- 
wood Knight, Jasper Dudley Ward III, as 
sociate. 


Whittier, Calif; 


Architectural League Medals. The jury that 
awarded the N.Y. Architectural League 
Gold Medal in architecture to Giorgi 
Cavaglieri and Leo Lionni for the Olivet 
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store and showroom in San Francisco (AF, 
Sept. 54—also see cut) was composed of 
Cain, as chairman, and Architects Gordon 

Henry R. Shepley, Max Abramo- 
yitz and Ralph Walker. Separate juries 
selected these additional gold and silver 
medal winners in allied fields: 


. Gold Medal: Marshall M. Fred- 
ericks, Royal Oak, Mich., bas reliefs in 
Beaumont Hospital, Royal Oak, and in the 
Ford Rotunda, Dearborn. Silver Medal: 
Oronzio Maldarelli, sculptural decoration 
for State Insurance Fund building, New 


York - City. 


Mural decoration. Gold Medal: Fred Con- 
way, Ladue, Mo., works in the First Na- 
tional Bank, Tulsa; Barnes Hospital, St. 
Louis and the Mayo Clinic. 


Design and craftsmanship. Silver Medal: 
Max Spivak, of New York, mosaic work, 
Cerebral Palsy School, Staten Island, N.Y. 


AIA directors map drives 
against packagers, ad photos 


AIA directors at their annual meeting in 
Washington a month ago heard reports 
and acted on a score of subjects, of which 
the chief were: 


»A decision to convene appropriate com- 
mittee chairmen and others “to initiate a 
program for meeting the challenge of the 
package dealer.” Such a meeting will be 
held before the annual convention in Los 
Angeles next month. 


pA decision to recommend to the conven- 
tion that last year’s action permitting the 
use of architects’ portraits in advertising 
be rescinded. This followed a discussion of 
means of limiting the use of such portraits 
“so they will not violate good taste or 
harm the profession.” 


>A report from Chairman Alexander C. 
Robinson 3rd, of the 1957 Centennial Com- 
mittee, including word that Eastman 
Kodak is prepared to give “unprecedented 
cooperation . . . not only technical assist- 
ance but a staggering financial commit- 
ment as well” for the institute’s centennial 
architectural exhibition in the National 
Gallery of Art next year. It is being pre- 
pared undcr the direction of Frederick 
Gutheim. 


>Confirmation of the board’s earlier de- 
cision to retain Ketchum, Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh, as public relations counsel for the 
remainder of 1956. At the same time it 
authorized a new liaison committee to con- 
sult with the public relations committee 
and the staff on “necessary improvements 
that will strengthen the methods of co- 
ordinating and integrating” the institute’s 
public relations program. 

After the directors meeting it also was 
reported that President George Bain Cum- 
mings has notified those who intended to 
Nominate him at next month’s convention 
that he will not run for a second term. 
April 4 was the deadline for nominations 
for national officers by petition. Nomina- 
tions also can be made by the nominating 
committee and from the convention floor. 
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Greenfield quits realty firm, heads 
reforged Philadelphia Plan Commission 


City Planning Commission forecast in 
Philadelphia under the new administra- 
tion of Mayor Richardson Dilworth, who 
succeeded fellow-Democrat Joseph _ S. 
Clark Jr.: “Cloudy; probably thunder 
storms.” 

With the change in administration four 
of the six members of the ten-man com- 
mission who are not ex-officio went out; 
four new ones came in. Out went: Edward 
Hopkinson Jr., chairman since the commis- 
sion was organized in 1943; R. Stewart 
Rauch, president of the Philadelphia Sav- 
ings Fund Society, who quit to accept 
the presidency of the redevelopment proj- 
ect Food Center Corp.; Engineer D. Robert 
Yarnall, president of Yarnall-Waring Co., 
who resigned for purely personal reasons, 
and Industrialist C. Jared Ingersoll, who 
quit in protest against Dilworth’s decision 
to appoint the man slated to become the 
chairman. 

In came: Albert M. Greenfield, the new 
chairman, whose realty firm reputedly does 
more business than any other in the nation, 
but who also has vast department store, 
hotel, investment banking and other in- 
terests in Philadelphia and elsewhere; G. 
Holmes Perkins, dean of the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Fine Arts School; Dr. 
James Creese, president of Drexe] In- 
stitute of Technology, and Robert McKay 
Green, a member of Mayor Dilworth’s law 
firm. (The only two holdovers: Builder 
Carl Metz and Joseph F. Burke, business 
agent of the AFL Sheet Metal Workers.) 


Causes for uncertainty. Some of the back- 
ground that was stimulating open-end 
speculation on what kind of voyaging lay 
ahead for Philadelphia’s agitated planning 
ship and its mostly replacement crew of 
commissioners: 

Mayor Dilworth and Hopkinson, a senior 
partner in the banking house of Drexel & 
Co., had been on the outs since 1947. Run- 
ning for Mayor that year, unsuccessfully, 
Dilworth charged the planning commission 
was “powerless” and “sabotaged” by the 
Republican machine that ruled the city at 
that time. When Mayor Clark’s election 
ended 67 years of Republican rule in 1952, 
however, GOP-appointed Hopkinson was 
allowed to remain as commission chairman, 
His close business and social friend, Demo- 
cratic leader Albert Greenfield (the same) 
declared the city owed him “a debt of 
gratitude for unselfish public service.” But 
after Dilworth was elected last November 
he soon made it clear that Hopkinson 
would have to go, and fast, rejected Green- 
field’s suggestion he be allowed to remain 
another six months to a year. 


Greenfield quits one company. But magnani- 
mous and philanthropic 68-year-old Green- 
field, who has made large contributions to 
the University of Pennsylvania, was not 
without his own foes. Early in December, 
three weeks before formal announcement 


Fabian Bachrach 


that Dilworth intended to appoint him to 
the commission, Greenfield announced he 
was withdrawing as president and selling 
his stock interest in his large tristate real. 
estate firm, Albert M. Greenfield & Co. 
He had planned this for several years, he 
said. His purpose was “to devote more en- 
ergy, thought’ and time to public, civic 
and philanthropic endeavors.” But he did 
not step out of any of his other multiple 
business enterprises in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, and in mid-December planning 
commission member Ingersoll sent his 
resignation to Mayor Clark (who had 
named him to the commission four years 
earlier). 

Protesting the impending Greenfield ap- 
pointment, Ingersoll wrote: “Any plan- 
ning commission decisions in the future 
with a real estate man as a member will 
raise a question whether the decision was 
in anyway influenced by personal gain.” 
Mayor-Elect Dilworth said the “complete 
answer” to Ingersoll was that men like Dr. 
Creese and Dean Perkins had “informed 
me that they will be delighted to serve on 
such a commission”—headed by Greenfield. 

Soon after his election, the unofficial 
Citizens Council on City Planning asked 
Dilworth to make “every effort” to name 
as commission members “persons having no 
important private interests likely to profit, 
or the public would think would be likely 
to profit from the advance information 
available to the commission ... men suf- 
ficiently younger than the normal retire- 
ment age so that-they will be available for 
a considerable period of service”—and no 
one who has been prominent politically. 


Clarence Stein to receive 
AIA’s Gold Medal for 1956 


Clarence Stein, FAIA, internationally 
famous planner (Radburn, Greenbelt, 
Kitimat), was chosen to receive the AIA’s 
1956 Gold Medal, its highest honor. Presen- 
tation will be made at the Los Angeles con- 
vention banquet, June 17, at which Stein 
will be the principal speaker. 

The institute’s Fine Arts Medal will be 
awarded to Hildreth Meiere, “for excel- 
lence in mural painting and mosaics,” and 
its Craftsmanship Medal to Sculptor Harry 
Bertoia, “for excellence in design and 
execution of metal work.” 
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Designing for maximum return 
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As the photograph shows, the open, attractive, uncluttered 
plan of the new uptown office of The New York Savings Bank 
makes available most of the space for customer service. No files 
or records clutter the banking floor. This plan is possible 
because with GPL #-7V—the GPL industrial-institutional TV 
system—trecords need not be kept physically accessible. GPL 
ui-TV connects each teller directly to a central record file 
located in low-cost space at the main bank, two and a half 
miles downtown. When a balance or signature is needed, a call 
via intercom brings it instantly over the closed #/-TV circuit to 
a small GPL bank monitor set inconspicuously into the counter 
at the teller’s station. The whole operation takes only a few 
seconds—actually only half the time required when tellers must 
refer directly to files on the same floor. 

Banks are, of course, only one of many types of structures 


General Precision Laboratory Incorporated 


Pleasantville, New York 


as a planning tool 


No. 1— More banking in less space 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


is an ever-recurrent 

architectural problem. The plan of 
the Rockefeller Center office of 
The New York Savings Bank 
represents an outstanding soluti 
packing a quarter-billion dollar 
deposit capacity into 

4000 square feet. 








in which the ability of the #/-TV System to transmit- visual 
information instantly and accurately over any distance will 
improve the building’s functioning. Wherever it is used, what- 
ever job it does—in commercial, in industrial or in institutional 
buildings—the 77-TV System gives the architect a revolutionary 
planning tool. 

General Precision Laboratory, developer and manufac- 
turer of #-TV, is one of the world’s leading producers of 
military, broadcast, theatre, institutional and industrial tele- 
vision equipment. The same experience and quality materials 
which go into equipment for military and professional fields 
are being utilized for GPL #-TV. Whether the buildings on 
your boards are for business or industry, for schools or other 
institutions, for government or commerce, you will find it 
worthwhile to find out how GPL #-TV can help. Just write to: 


from an investment in high-cost Space 
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After serving in the House since 1930, a 
key legislator in shaping national housing 
policy, Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott (R, Mich.), 60, 
announced he will retire at the end of his 
current term this year. As a member of 
the House banking and currency commit- 
tee since 1933, senior GOP member since 
1987 (chairman when Republicans were 
the majority party) Wolcott had a major 
role in drafting all national housing laws 
for almost a quarter century. Democrats 
and Republicans in the House both es- 
teemed him for his exceptional ability and 
sincerity, which in 1946 won for him Col- 
lier’s award for “distinguished Congres- 
sional service.” Last month Washington 
observers thought a fight in his own state 
organization made uncertain the re-election 
of the next ranking Republican on the 
committee, Rep. Ralph A. Gamble, of New 
York. As a result, they expected the 
minority leadership (or chairmanship) 
most likely would descend next January 
to the present third senior Republican 
member, Rep. Henry O. Talle, of Iowa, first 
elected to Congress in 1938. 





US architectural and construction experts 
were increasing their activity in Europe 
last month under both private and public 
auspices. Architect Peter G. Harnden, super- 
visor for design, construction and opera- 
tion of many US government exhibitions in 
western Europe during the last five years, 
organized a private office, Peter G. Harn- 
den Associates, in Orgeval, just outside 
Paris, specializing in exhibition design and 
construction, industrial design and archi- 
tectural service. 

To infuse US productivity and efficiency 
into European housing construction, the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation asked Detroit’s Giffels & Vallet, 
Inc., L. Rosetti to provide an architect, 
engineer and builder for one year to show 
overseas builders and building officials the 
advantages of detailed preplanning, organ- 
ization and administration in constru tion. 
In Europe on the assignment last 1:.2nth: 
Architect Edward X. Tuttle, vice president of 
Giffels & Vallet; Engineer R. E. Schroeder 
of Milwaukee, and Builder George Morgan, 
formerly general superintendent of Charles 
J. Rogers, Inc., of Detroit. 





ELECTED: John Lyon Reid, of the north- 
ern California chapter, and William Glenn 
Balch, southern California, as the new 
president and vice president, respectively, 


of the California Council of Architects; 


William Bynum, executive vice president 
Since 1951, as president of Carrier Corp., 
Succeeding Cleud Wampler, who continues 
a8 chief executive officer in his new post as 

chairman; A. K. Ferguson, former 
President of H. K. Ferguson Co. (founded 
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Rep. Jesse Wolcott, Republican housing legislation chief, 
will retire; US Chamber's F. Stuart Fitzpatrick dies. 


LIFE: Geo. Skadding 





WOLCOTT 


TALLE 


by his father), as a vice president of F. H. 
McGraw Co., where he will be executive 
officer for construction of a $90 million 
aluminum manufacturing plant McGraw 
will erect for Olin Mathieson Co. near 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Architect Charles Du- 
Bose, designer of the Monmouth Park, 
N. J., race track and former architecture 
and design instructor at the University of 
Pennsylvania, as a McGraw vice president 
to take charge of its Canadian subsidiary 
in Toronto; Carl McFarlin Sr., executive 
committee chairman, as president of Devoe 
& Raynolds Co. 





In organizational reshufflings since the 


start of the year, AIA Modular Coordina- 


tor William Demarest has resigned to he- 
come assistant director of NAHB’s con- 
struction department and research insti- 
tute; James E. Lash, 41, former redevelop- 
ment director for San Francisco has joined 
ACTION, the American Committee to Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, as executive 
director, succeeding Martin Meyerson, who 
is returning to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at the end of a year’s leave but will 
continue as ACTION’s research chief. 





HONORED: Cleveland’s Ernest J. Bohn 
(member of the Forum Round Table re- 
ported on p. 114), given one of the five 
Governor’s Awards in Ohio in January for 
his public service in housing; NYC Public 
Works Commissioner Frederick H. Zurmuh- 
len, given the Engineer of the Year award 
of the metropolitan chapters of the N.Y. 
State Society of Professional Engineers; 
John thider, pioneer public housing leader, 
former director of the National Capital 
Housing Authority, feted on his 80th birth- 
day in Washington last month at a dinner 
addressed by Dean Acheson and Supreme 
Court Justice Herold H. Burton. 





For one hour on Feb. 20, Henry K. Hols- 
man, FAIA, was held in custody by a US 
Marshal in Chicago, his sentence after be- 
ing convicted for mail and securities fraud 
in connection with the acceptance of down 
payments for two unbuilt cooperative 
apartment houses. Federal Judge Walter 
J. LaBuy passed this “mercy” sentence on 


89-year-old Holsman, former Chicago AIA 
chapter president, in consideration of his 
“fine past record ... and age.” For con- 
viction on identical charges, however, he 
sentenced his architect son, William T. 
Holsman, 50, who is appealing the verdict, 
to four years in the penitentiary. The 
government charged that the Holsmans 
bilked some 124 investors of $677,000 on 
two apartment developments of 244 and 
350 units each -which they projected in 
1951. In the 1920’s the senior Holsman 
organized, built and sold a series of six 
cooperative apartments. William Holsman- 
blamed their failure to erect their 1951 
projects on the credit squeeze created by 
the Korean crisis; when the government 
restricted mortgage lending through Regu- 
lation X. After that had ‘held up the 
projects about a year, he said, “our corpo- 
rate trustee threw the thing into court. 
... We lost a lot of money, and the firm, 
of course, had to go into bankruptcy.” The 
prosecutor said he was never able to trace 
what became of the funds paid to the 
Holsmans, except that some of them were 
used to bail out earlier projects. 





DIED: Ff. Stuart Fitzpatrick, 64, head of the 
construction and civic development depart- 
ment of the US Chamber of Commerce 
since 1930 and a na- 
tionally known leader 
and writer in the 
construction field, 
March 2, in Washing- 
ton. Fitzpatrick helped 
establish BRAB and 
the Building Research 
Institute, was an hon- 
orary AIA member, 
and last November 
FITZPATRICK was the third recipient 
of the Award for Outstanding Service to 
Construction given by the Producers’ Coun- 
cil. W. M. Reed, 63, founder and board chair- 
man of American Air Filter Co., Feb. 2, 
in his winter home in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla.; Landscape Architect Charles Downing 
Lay, AIA, AIP, 78, founder and president 
of the Housatonic Valley Planning Assn. 
(Conn.), first American silver medal win- 
ner in the Olympic Art Exhibition section 
for architectural designs and models 
(1936), Feb. 15, in Stratford, Conn.; Sum- 
ner Godfrey Davenport, 80, architect for 
many large Canadian bank buildings, be- 
fore he retired in 1942, March 7, in George- 
ville, Que.; Architect John MacKnee Jeffrey, 
72, US and Canadian hotel and theater 
designer, March 10, in Valley Cottage, 
N.Y.; Engineer Gavin Hadden, 67, designer 
of Harvard’s indoor athletic building and 
many college stadia, official historian of 
Manhattan District and the Armed Forces 
Special Weapons Project, March 9 in 
Washington. 


Blackstone Studios 
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Whopping BIG 


any way you look at it! 


ABRICATED and erected by AMERICAN BrinGE, the new 

repair hangar at Kelly Air Force Base, near San Antonio, 
is the world’s largest. 

The main repair hangar is 300 ft. wide x 2000 ft. long x 91 
ft. high to roof. The framework for this giant consists of 50 
double-cantilever trusses 398 ft. long x 24 ft. deep, spaced 36 
ft. apart, center-to-center. Each is composed of a center anchor 
span of 250 ft. and two 74-ft. cantilever spans. 

The roof of this main aircraft repair hangar is supported on 
10 rigid truss frames 298’-3” long x 24’-9” deep, spaced 250 ft. 
apart, center-to-center, composed of parallel-chord trusses and 
two triangular legs which are 66 ft. high x 23 ft. wide at the 
top. The weight of the structural steel used in this building 
is 9,374 tons. 

The adjoining Maintenance Shops Building is 250 ft. wide 
x 1650 ft. long. 2,876 tons of steel went into its construction. 

In addition to the above main structures, American Bridge 
fabricated and erected the steelwork for the Boiler House— 
52 ft. x 80 ft. x two levels of framing; as well as the Pump 
House—44 ft. x 44 ft. 

American Bridge is very proud of its role in helping the 
United States Air Force expand its air field facilities. Over 
the years American Bridge has fabricated and erected the 
steelwork for more than a score of buildings for smaller 
hangars and other Air Force buildings throughout this country 
and elsewhere. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 





New Maintenance Hangar 


KELLY AIR FORCE BASE 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Designed by: 

The Kuljian Corporation, Architects and Engineers 
For Department of The Air Force, Air Materiel Command 
General Contractor: 

Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 


Steelwork Fabricated and Erected by: 
American Bridge Division, United States Steel Corporation 


* GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA + BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - ELMIRA + GARY 
HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES - MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS » NEW YORK * ORANGE, TEXAS * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE. * ROANOKE * ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO * TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


INTERESTING MOTION PICTURES AVAILABLE—“Building for the Nations” and “The Suspension 
Bridge,” two entertaining and educational films, are now available without charge to business, frater- 
nal, and civic organizations, churches, schools and colleges. Write to Pittsburgh office for bookings. 
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Prices for building materials continued 
their uptrend in February (see chart), 
and were heading still higher. The situa- 
tion last month in leading items: 


“ gteet—Through June prices for structural 
and materials were not likely to 


ATERIALS: New freight rates, $1-an-hour minimum wage law, 


; point to further price boosts for lumber and other items 


to bring copper supply and demand into 
balance by about midyear. Assuming that, 
said experts, then prices might begin to 
come down. To ease the present tight situa- 
tion, ODM on March 13 postponed to the 
end of the year the scheduled shipment of 
36,000 tons under contract for delivery to 
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change drastically, but after that were 
sure to jump. They would be boosted just 
as quickly as it was determined what ad- 
justments were required to compensate for 
whatever wage and benefit increases are 
won by mill workers in their contract re- 
placing the one expiring June 30. For the 
present, and indefinite future, the major 
problems in steel were supply and delivery. 


the defense stockpile by June 30. 


INDEX: 1947-'49 = 100 





Lumber—According to BLS, average whole- 115 
sale lumber prices rose 1.4% in January 
and February. Two factors promised to 
boost them considerably in the months 
ahead: 1) freight rate increases authorized 
last month by ICC, and 2) the increase to 
$1 an hour under the federal wage law ef- 
fective March 15. On “lumber” articles the 
ICC approved a rate increase of 6¢ per 
100 pounds; for “building woodwork and 
millwork” articles, 7¢ per 100 pounds. 
Southern pine producers would feel the 
greatest effects from the new $1 minimum 
wage rate; northwestern producers rela- 
tively none. Southern Pine prices in New 
York were going up at least $2.50 
per Mbf. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES rose 0.2%, from H 
129.4 in January to 129.7 in February, on the 
BLS index of average wholesale prices. Main | 
causes for the rise were advances of 0.5% for 
lumber, and 1.8% for prepared paint. 





Copper — In February leading primary 

copper producers raised their prices from 
48¢ to 46¢ a pound, and last month in- 
; troduced a dual pricing system: 46¢ for 
domestic production, 49¢ for Chilean out- 
put, In the brass and wire mill fabricating 
field, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. took the 
lead in marking up all its items on the 
basis of 49¢ a pound for all its raw ma- 
terial, noting that for some custom smelted 
supplies it was paying as high as 54%¢ a 
pound. Government officials insisted almost 
unanimously that record production ought 


occurred in prepared paints: up 1% the 
first month of the year, and up another 
1.8% in February. 

From February 1955 to February 1956, 
the index for all building materials rose 
5.9%. By individual materials, the largest 
advances over this 12 months period were 
12.1% for plumbing equipment; 10.4% for 
metal doors, sash and trim; 7.7% for struc- 
tural steel; 7% for structural clay prod- 
ucts; 5.7% for window glass, and 5.6% 
for lumber. 
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Paints, miscellaneous items—In the BLS in- 
dex the sharpest increase in average whole- 
sale prices through January and February 


BUILDING VOLUME: Big nonresidential gains more than offset drop in housing outlays . 


Reserve Board released last month. This 
survey found that about the same propor- 
tion of corsumers reported plans to buy 
new and used houses and undertake home 
improvement and maintenance programs | 
in 1956 as a year ago. 


Private nonresidential construction was 
taking a big lead as the star performer in 
1956 building. 

For January and February, compared 
with the same months a year earlier, its 
increased expenditures handsomely offset, 
by a wide margin, the sizable declines in 
both private residential and all public con- 
struction outlays. 

Commerce and Labor Dept. data (see 
chart and table) recorded a $210 million 
(19%) advance in private nonresidential 
spending for the first two months of this 
year over January and February, 1955. 
In the same period private nonfarm resi- 


February, before President Eisenhower de- 
cided he would be willing to run for a 
second term. It probably would have been 
even more bullish, they said, if its inquiries 
had been made after his decision. 
Nonfarm housing starts, after a steady, 
mild (partly seasonal) decline since last 
summer, turned slightly upwards in Feb- 
ruary, when they totaled 78,000, a 4,000 
gain over January. Seasonally adjusted, 
the February rate reached 1,200,000 an- 
nually again, after hovering just below 
that mark for the previous three months. 
Residential mortgage financing was eas- 
ing a little. Probably the best uptrend in- 


First two months i 
Feb. 56 1956 1955 %+ 


(millions of dollars) 
PRIVATE BUILDING 


Residential (nonfarm) 981 2,060 2,171 —5 
Nonresidential* ...... 650 1,301 1,091 19 
22 
29 





fs | Spee aera 229 454 373 
Commercial ........ 250 500 387 























dential outlays were off $111 million (new dicator news for homebuilders, however, Offices lofts; ware- 
housing off $125 million) and total public © was contained in the annual survey of houses ........... 100 05 iF 8S 
construction down $34 million. Private non- consumers’ spending plans by the Federal Stores; restaurants 
residential outlays not only counterbal- garages ........... 150-295 220 34 
anced this combined $145 million decrease Religious .........-. 55 113 108 5 
(and an additional drop of $31 million in = “t Educational ........ RS etic 
farm and other miscellaneous private Hospital; institutions 25 51 5° -—# 
building categories) ; they lifted total con- | Public utilities ....... 205 598 599 — ! 
struction spending for these two months me Oe OF a “~~ *PRIVATE TOTAL. 2,019 4,143 4,075 2 
$34 million above total outlays for all types / N PUBLIC BUILDING 
of building a year earlier. se a4 + Residential ........... 19 39 43 —9 

" - A Nonresidential ....... 279 «5690S 662 —-14 
Still brighter prospects. There were also A ‘ Industrial .......... 28 58 166 —65 
strong indications that nonresidential VA Educational ........ 187 377 = 360 5 
building would climb to even higher peaks aN oe Ree Ra FE Hospital; institutions 19 42 47 —11 4 
as the year progressed. A joint SEC-Com- | | | gs ] eee 5x... carats 81 67 185 8 t 
merce Dept. report last month estimated a Se it Highways ............ 165 335 305 10 
that business outlays for new plants and MAMIJIJIJIAS OND Sewer; water ........ 75 154 146 5 | 
equipment this year will reach about $35 *PUBLIC TOTAL .. 686 1,404 1,438 —2 | 


billion, or a 22% gain over 1955’s record- 
breaking $28.7 billion. Economists who 
Prepared this report said it was based on 
data gathered late in January and through 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION expenditures in Feb- 
ruary declined seasonally to $2,705 million, 
just a shade above the previous February 
record of $2,698 million set in 1955. 





*GRAND TOTAL .. 2,705 5,547 5,513 1 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum 
of parts. 
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now many eyes | 
has this door opened ? 7 


Repo Aggy. agg OP Ree 


New Concepts of Design Unfold concede 
to Architects Using Space-saving [im 


many colors. 
Easily washed 


MODERNFOLD DOORS ome in ploce 


Thattiolalinamael dalla: 


Surprising...really surprising how much a 

folding door can contribute to imaginative 

design ...that door is MODERNFOLD. 
Every inch becomes more active, and you 

are freed of needless design restrictions 

caused by old-fashioned hinged doors. aie 
Foremost among manufacturers of fold- standard or 

ing doors is MODERNFOLD. Among your egal 

friends in the profession, you will be certain 

to find many who have used MODERNFOLD 

in residential, commercial and institutional 

installations. They will surely vouch for 

MODERNFOLD’s beauty, utility andlongevity. . 
Or if you want the full story, why not call a steetinos wel 

your nearest MODERNFOLD distributor? You 

and he together will no doubt discover many 

unique applications for these folding doors. 


Be. 
SB 
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Superior construction features account for MODERNFOLD'S leadership 


New Castle Products, Inc., Dept. D32, New Castle, Indiana 


modernfold doors have no equal 


Please send me full information on 
MOoODERNFOLD Doors. 


NAME 





EVSINESS 
MODERNFOLD distributors are listed th seme 


under ‘'Doors”’ in city classified ry © ad tS r ahie) ‘ re | 


telephone directories. 
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© 1956, new CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., New Castle, Indiana-Jn Canada: New Castle Products, Ltd., Montreal 6 -Jn Germany: New Castle Products, GMBH, Stuttgart 
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completely Arma untahble 


A PRODUCT OF STEEL CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Send for the Kindorf catalog PITTSBURGH 33. PA. 




















































































TRENDS 


BUILDING COSTS: Large number of company failures caused by 


pricing ignorance; ruinous underbidding injures entire industry 


Judged by its record of business failures, 
construction, traditionally a risky enter- 
prise, seems now to be riskier than ever. 

Looking apprehensively at business fa- 
tality records and slim profit figures, many 
contractors have been wondering where 
sharpened competition may drive them 
next. Last month the AGC Carolinas 


‘ branch Bulletin printed some 1955 earn- 


ings reports of several leading building 
materials firms and other big national cor- 
porations (see Forum’s earnings reports 
below), and commented: “How do contrac- 
tors’ profit percentages compare with 
those of some of the companies with which 
many contractors do business? . . . Maybe 
it’s time for contractors to begin charging 
for their goods and services in a manner 
comparable to other industries.” 


Casualty records. Data compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet trace the steady uptrend in 
failures in recent years and show build- 
ing’s growing share of all business fail- 
ures: 


Construction % of all 

Year No. Liabilities failures 
(000) 

1940...... 760 $13,311 5.6 
Todas 912 25,651 10.0 
,  _, Saeee 957 37,473 12.0 
TH. coves 838 36,145 11.0 
ee. i snk 1,024 43,327 11.5 
ee 1,305 56,829 12.0 
1008. cme 1,404 83,179 12.8 


Here’s how business failure has hit vari- 
ous kinds of contractors in recent years: 


1955 1954 
Liabil- Liabil. 
Line of construction No. ities No. ities 
(000) (000) 


General contractors... 443 $39,827 456 $29,757 
Heating, pl’bing, 

Air cond’ning..... 223 8,391 228 8,548 
Electrical .......... 96 4,088 53 2,232 
Masonry, stone work 50 4,284 25 703 
Plastering, lathing. 48 1,373 32 795 


Carpentering ....... 45 988 27 297 
Roofing, sheet metal 91 3,204 139 3,111 
Concreting ......... 38 1,216 37 1,591 
Excavation, founda- 

COM cv ccsceccccecus 62 3,650 47 2,231 


Why does an industry accounting for 
roughly 10% of the Gross National Prod- 
uct and starting into its 10th straight 
record-setting year have so many business 
failures? 

The main underlying causes, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet, are “incompetence” in 
about 46% of the cases; “unbalanced ex- 
perience,” 20% ; “lack of managerial expe- 
rience,” 19%, and “frauds,” 1.4%. 


ignorence—and sure death. Explaining how 
so many subcontractors blunder into 
bankruptcy through deadly ignorance of 
their real costs, Richard Sanzo, of Dun & 
Bradstreet, cited last month an experi- 


ment conducted by an accountant three 
years ago at a school for members of the 
Associated Plumbing Contractors of Geor- 
gia. A typical job was projected to the 
group, and specifications furnished. The 
men were asked to study the specs well 
and then to submit a bid. The accountant 
had calculated in advance exactly how 
much profit, above costs of labor and mate- 
rials, was necessary to come out ahead. 

The men studied, figured, chewed their 
pencils and turned in their bids. The pro- 
jected profit range on their bids, above 
basic costs, ran from 13% to 29%. The 
correct answer was 26%. 

That small percentage of men whose 
figures ranged from 26% to 29% could 
have taken the job profitably; the major- 
ity would have lost their shirts. 

The lack of uniformity in those bids re- 
flected sheer ignorance of costs—or, more 
dangerous—a philosophy of “bid, take the 
job at any price, finagle the profit any way 
that it can be done,” a practice risky for 
builder and client as well. 


Weakest bidders set pace. The postwar 
building rush brought into the field a 
great many people from lines far afield 
from construction. Using capital gained 
elsewhere, these firms hired a few com- 
petent supervisory personnel, usually from 
older, established building firms and went 
to work on apartment houses and specula- 
tive structures. They generally let most, 
if not all, of the actual work out to sub- 
contractors who worked under loose super- 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS for nonresidential build. 
ings rose from 269.9 in January to 270.9 in 
February on the index compiled by E, H, 
Boeckh & Assoc. The combined January ang 
February increases on this index totaled 0.8%, 
and in view of new freight rate increeases 
(p. 29) and scheduled wage rate hikes, Boeckh 
said he anticipated an increase as high as 
7% to 8% by the end of the year. 


vision. As more and more such firms en- 
tered the field, they forced themselves, and 
the older firms, to lower and lower profit 
margins—often taking jobs with little or 
no profit simply to keep equipment working 
and payrolls met. 

Says a long-established Eastern builder: 
“There used to be five or six bidders on 
a job—now we have to face 10 or 12. Of 
course, we have to be careful about our 
figures.” What about the quality of work 
resulting? “The owner gets exactly what 
he pays for.” 


EARNINGS: Big gains scored by most producers and builders 


(thousands of dollars) 


Net profit % 
Company 1955 1954 Change 
MATERIALS MANUFACTURERS 
{3 0 eee $370,197 $195,417 +90.0 


General Electric 
Kennecott Copper.... 


200,923 198,913 +1.0 
125,615 77,906 -+61.0 


BOGE Scandpiengaes sss 87,600 62,000 -+41.6 
Republic Steel ...... 86,271 52,875 +63.2 
Pittsburgh Plate Gla. 61,433 38,637 +59.0 
Inland Steel ........ 52,466 41,287 +27.0 
Jones & Laughlin .. 50,104 25,032 +-102.0 
Weyerhaeuser ...... 49,241 35,510 4+38.3 
Westinghouse Elec... 42,803 79,922 —46.5 
Monsanto Chemical.. 42,169 23,700 4+-77.8 
U.S. Gypsum ....... 40,380 32,371 +24.7 
Libby-Owens-Ford .. 36,045 24,046 -+50.0 
Owens-Illinois Glass . 27,022 21,538 +25.5 
Johns-Manville ...... 23,511 16,655 +41.5 


American Radiator, 
Standard Sanitary . 22,600 20,423 -+410.1 


Min’polis-Honeywell . 19,275 15,345 4+26.1 
National Gypsum ... 15,763 13,144 +419.8 
Armstrong Cork .... 14,542 11,913 +22.1 
Lehigh Portland .... 11,262 7,958 +44.0 
Lone Star Cement .. 10,767 9,437. +11.9 


Hooker Electrochem. 10,555 8,202 +27.9 
US Plywood Corp.** 8,615 5,097 +68.0 
Carrier Corp.t ...... 8,487 6,863 +25.0 
General Portland .... 8,195 6,833 +19.9 


Penn-Dixie Corp. ... 6,876 4,854 +405 
WO, *2a oked cb ivecccce 9,030 5,087 55.4 
Bridgeport Brass ... 5,539 5,105 +9.1 
Permente Cement?#.. 5,346 4,144 +29.6 
Carborundum ....... 5,187 3,283 +579 
a. ee eer 5,081 3,202 -+58.0 
Flintkote ............ 4,945 6,095 —25 
Alpha Portland ...... 4,788 4,576 44.2 
The Ruberoid Co. ... 4,511 4,628 —43 
Yale & Towne Mfg.** 3,072 1,018 +292.0 
York Corp.##........ 2,426 2,912 —20.0 
Devoe & Raynolds... 2,175 1,334. 461.6 
Kawneer Co. ........ 2,083 1,199 +75.0 


Congoleum Nairn ... 1,952 1,082 +800 


CONSTRUCTION FIRMS 
Merritt-Chapman & 


oe ee ee ee 10,745 3,212 235.0 
Morrison-Knudsont . 4,307 2,852 55.0 
Raymond Concrete 

a, Dee ae 3,050 2,654 15.0 
Utah Construction* . 1,738 1,116 53.6 
Me cess: 1,554 956 62.5 
Arthur G. McKee.... 900 1,800 —50.0 
Geo. A. Fuller....... 648 660 —1.7 
Turner Cons’t. ...... 377 629 —40.0 





*year ended Oct. t+year ended tHityear ended 
31. June 30. Sept. 30. 

**9 months to #9 months to {lst 11 months. 
Sept. 30. Oct. 31. 
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_ Fite like 


PETRO firing unit with 


everything built in, balanced 
and factory tested 


The PETRO package includes an oil or gas burner (or combined gas-oil); 
a factory-wired control panel; forced draft air supply and a 
built-in fuel system—ALL IN A SINGLE 


This is not a simple conversion burner—it’s a complete 
combustion system. Everything that goes into an ultra- 
modern firing system is right here, mounted on a rigid 
steel frame and ready to go. All of the intricate wiring 
and electrical controls are factory assembled, installed, 
and tested. Every component is engineered for the job, 
in the proper size, capacity, and type. Nothing is left 
to on-the-job improvising. 


And best of all from your standpoint, a single unit 





T.M. REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Phantomed area shows the 
Petro package unit (assem- 
bled at factory on its own 
base) fitted to boiler front. 
Refractory burner throat is 
part of the burner—no brick 
work or tile required. 


INTEGRATED UNIT 


means single responsibility. It’s a Petro job from begin- 
ning to end and Petro is proud to back it up. It has all 
the sturdy qualities that have made Petro famous for 
DEPENDABILITY. 

The Petro forced draft burner is suitable for firing all 
types of boilers, or can be purchased as a complete 
boiler-burner unit with matched Scotch type Titusville 
or Kewanee boiler. : 

Coupon will bring full information and specifications. 


PETRO, 3215 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
In Canada, 2231 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


Please send me literature and specification sheets on the money-saving Petro 
Package Unit. 


Name__ es Sai 





Company______ ee beiliscietehay 
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DATES 








American Institute of Steel Construction, Sth : 
annual national engineering conf, a 
April 4-6, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa, ; 
Urban Design Conference, April 9-10, Graduate 
School of Design, Harvard Univer 
Cambridge, Mass. 


National Housing Conference, annual 


t’s SUPERPLANNED! | April 11-13 — 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


Smithsonian Institution, traveling exhibitio 
“The Re-Union of Architecture and B 

neering,” through April 15, Swarthme 
College, Swarthmore, Pa, : 


AIA Regional Conferences, South Atlantic { 
trict (guest speaker: Italian Engineer P; 
Luigi Nervi), April 12-14, Washington D 
Hotel, Durham, N. C.; Middle Atlantic Di 
trict, April 26-28, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 
Del.; Gulf States District, Oct. 1-9, Chatt 
nooga, Tenn.; Galifornia-Nevada-Hawall 
trict, Oct. 10-13, Yosemite, Calif.; Wests 
Mountain District, Oct. 18-20, Salt Lake Cit 


Smithsonian institution, traveling exhibition 
“Building in The Netherlands,” April 1 
May 6, Hunter Gallery of Art, Cha 0 
Tenn. 3 


Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, Easter 
mortgage conference, April 30-May 1, Hotel 
Commodore, New York; Western 

May 14-15, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Fran 
cisco. g 





Housing for B-47 jet bombers 
under construction at Homestead, 
nae & ioe Ge Designed American Institute of Planners, annual mee} 
Architects and Engineers. Ali ing, May 1-9, Sheraton-Biltmore Hota, 
structural steel and hangar doors d R.1L 
by International. Providence, 


Michigan Engineering Society, annual conven — 
tion. May 11-12, Pantlind Hotel, Grand® 
Rapids. 3 
Each of this huge structure’s two sides comprises 11 International- q 
American Institute of Architects, annual con- 
vention, May 14-18, Hotel Biltmore, Los” 
feet wide. Together, they form a weather-tight wall when closed, Angeles. 4 


built doors — each door self-propelled, 64 feet high and 35 or 40 





even when planes extend partially outside. All doors open with | 
American Society of Civil Engineers, structural” 
division, Spring convention, June 4-8, Uni- © 
any entrance need at this giant maintenance hangar. Before versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


pushbutton ease, individually and in any combination, to match 


planning door installations for any plant or aviation building, E 
American Society of Heating and Air-Condition- 3 
ing Engineers, semi-annual meeting, June 1& 7 
work that can help you make short work of entrance problems. 20, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


check with International . . . where you'll find the kind of team- 


See Sweet’s Industrial Construction File No. 7a School Plant Planning Workshop, conducted by 4 
Dept. of Architecture, University of Colo 7 
rado, June 18—July 20, Boulder, Col. 


National Association of Building Owners and — | 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY Managers, parry convention, June 24-26 — 
2102 EDGAR STREET e EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


New York State Assn. of Real Estate Boards, — 
annual convention, June 24-21, Concord 
Hotel, Kiamesha Lake. 
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Marlo Seazonaire 
Room Air Conditioners—Remote Type— 
Free Standing Style. 


$25,000,000 LAKE FRONT 





GROUP WILL BE ONE OF 
COUNTRY’S LARGEST FULLY 
. | AIR CONDITIONED PROJECTS 
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PRICE — 
CONSCIOUS? 


There's no need to sacrifice beauty 








in sound conditioning for the sake 
of economy. You can have both with 


THE DRLD'S FIRST 


FISSURED WOODFIBER 


ACOUSTICAL TILE 





Forestone, a sensationally different acoustical material, 
has all‘ the beauty of fissured mineral tile, with even 
greater warmth and richness, yet 


Simpson Fonestone 


fissured tile costs no more 


. +. in the 9/16” thickness . . . than popular thicknesses 
of perforated tile. Forestone is also available in %” thick- 
ness with either beveled or square edges. 


Installed only by Simpson Mail this coupon for 
Certified Acoustical Contractors information and name of 
identified by this symbol nearest contractor 
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Simpson Logging Company * 1010 White Building, Seattle 1, Washington 
Please send additional information to: 











SGING COMPANY «+ SHELTON, WASHINGTON 















(THE INESC APABLE PASg)" 
“One-of the interesting sidelighte, cate 2 


out of the latter studies was the disco rey 
of “the various ‘technics used: : for: ‘gett 
into bed and their connection with? the” 
wearing of slippers and, the necessity, for” 
getting under the blankets. Slipper-wear> 
ers usually sit on the edge of the bed: first. 
Nonslipper-wearers very often flop face’ 
down, particularly if, the bedclothes are not 
in the way. This method is almost compul- 
sory for very high beds. Long-legged sleep- 
ers have a trick way of walking into bed 
if the bed is low enough.” 


oa 


The above quotation: is from Family Liv- 
ing ‘as ‘the’: Basis for, Dwelling Design, 
Volume VI, p: 7—“Measuring: Space. and 
Motion,”. published by, the” John ,B.* Pierce 
Foundation “in 19442 It: was sent us; bya. © 
friend, Amnon; Rubinstein, as a nostalgic 
reminder of what’ housing research used to 


stay 


be. A few years ago a reat deal of time * 


—perhaps too much time—was ‘devoted! to 


research into people’s behavior and wants, % ? : 


Now, of course, more effort seems to go 


into charging ahead in the laboratory ‘to re | 


create new behavior and new wants, The 
latter is more exciting” It‘is great fun to 
be anticipated. 


But it is also reassuring when_ the 
great technological headwaiters sometimes 
stumble while leading us to new feasts. 
When one’ of the marvelous new machines 
does hesitate, or develops one of the ec- 
centricities that the Pierce Foundation 
used to treasure in us people, the fran- 
chise is given back to humanity. 


It happens. Not long ago one of our 
operatives was over at the grand opening 
of a touring Kitchen of Tomorrow, 4 
marvelous array of gadgetry designed to 
make the housewife a cog-maiden of prog- 
ress. The demonstrator had got along as 
far as the kitchen telephone. It had a 
svelte charcoal gray mouthpiece, and, for 
demonstration purposes, a loudspeaker. 
There also was a TV screen for talking 
face-to-image. And another feature of this 
telephone of tomorrow, one of the design- 
ers explained kindly to the audience, was 
an electronic device to simplify the tedious 
process of dialing. Fifty numbers could be 
preset to be obtained merely by dialing 4 
simple, single-motion signal. The phone 
mechanism itself, smiling a charcoal gray 
smile, would then do the monotonous hand 
work. 


“For example,” said the guide, “let us 
assume that you wish to dial to find out 
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what the correct time is. Instead of seven 
hand operations, one each for dialing ME 
7-1212, all I have to do is make one simple 
motion. Let me show you.” 

The demonstrator then made the one 
simple motion and the audience waited, 
listening, some of them leaning forward 
toward the telephone-speaker, ready to 
check their wrist watches. Click- click- 
click went the automatic dialer. The phone 
buzzed four times. Then finally a voice was 
heard. It was a vague female voice. 
“Hullo? ... hullo? .. .” it said plaintively, 
from another, older world. 

The demonstrator silently lowered the 
charcoal gray phone to its cradle. Some- 
where a long-legged nonslipper-wearer 
stood, phone in hand, and wondered who 
was calling. 


(PRESTIGE) 


Here are two advertisements from the 
Sunday Real Estate section of the New 
York Times, the local family bible of 
builders. The first advertiser is a builder 
of garden apartments in the Bronx, and 
you can tell he has a point to make about 
his product: 


PROOF OF | 


PERFECTION 
















a FOO OF etek 








The address of the Cadillac apartments 
is 44 Fleetwood Ave. 

There you have the enthusiastic ap- 
proach, which is the general tone of most 
real estate advertising in the Times. But 
not all sellers believe in giddy allusions. 
Farther out in the suburbs, in Upper 
Brookville for example, a surprisingly 
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stern tone is sometimes taken: 


-iSBW YUun 14.iES, SUN. 


Houses—Nassau-Sutfolk 
‘NITY | BROOKVILLE ~ UPPER! 
rary GOOD INTENTIONS © 


— PAVE THE ROAD FULL BA: 
TO Bie, jJust reduc 


luxurious + 
-4863/any choice wooded site the family|spacious 1i 
ram_fasrees would be just the setting forjkitchen, 2 
xecu-|{"at home you have thought of find-|plus a ard 
cx-|0& in the Brookvilles. 30 dorme 
sver-|Brymtton Woods, the acreage you se-|basement 
and Teceipted as reserved for your aaron 
receip as reserv or you on} 
Clousinothing more tangible than your sin-|stormen we 
cere desire of becoming a fuiure resi- 
a < ote bye _ muni 
e know it takes time and thought|ryrz 
——{t0 work oul plans. cost and budget in 
2%./with the architect—and we aiso kKnOW|Cod with 
wrm,|that the security of having your acre- framed by f. 
age reserved during those weeks affords fords the spi 
unitarrassed pianninz. room with 
-4440| Thus, our confidence in Brookville casting log-b 
MEs|2%4, #1 you makes it possible for theliiy-sized dinis 
m “y land of your .choice io be reservedlin kitchen, 2 
a 7m your name without one dollar down) riie bath. fa 
payment. Present residenis" homes ara et > 
WY-lrange from about $40,000 to about s60.- . -. rh 
000. What yours would cost is com- t Reon’ path 
» pletely dependent wpon your demands,.|“@5 Make this 
7 Certainly you should find out if you 
-2121jever plan to live in an estate-zoned 








EAST 





CALS/village. ak 
by | GENERAL EASTERN CO [itis “sprawiin 
Northern Bivd = at Glen Cove RajRanch. The 


~4440\/Greenvale, N Y¥. 
“Tea3 Field office phone. 


larze| BROOKVILLE 
vw 


ROslyn 3-5260/Pl@ys a cente 
BRookville 5-65 





mg room. knc 
kitchen, 3 cla 





or n4/, . . 
1 Artist’s Hilltop Estatelet eng ae 
Three Mile Viawe gage, 








(COO) 


Pigeons, like architecture, are always with 
us, but with the coming of spring their 
arrogance blooms anew. We have noticed 
a lot of that over the course of the last 
year in New York. It began last April 
after we printed a photo of some Venetian 
pigeons relaxing in the shade. 
Soon after this photo appeared, a scorn- 
ful New York pigeon settled in an air- 
conditioning exhaust on the roof of the 
setback just below our office windows. Not 
only settled, but set up housekeeping and 
laid two eggs, and—defying the strong 
updraft from the air exhaust below her— 
hatched them. She was quite a sight, sit- 
ting defiantly on the eggs, her feathers 
ruffling in the breeze, her eyes fierce as only 





maternal feeling can make a pigeon’s eyes 
fierce. Her strategy was clear: when the 
time came for her young to learn to fly, 
they would be assisted aloft by a man- 
made updraft. Venetian pigeons may be 
wise, but New York’s pigeons are sophisti- 
cated. 

Midtown N. Y. C. pigeons are fortu- 
nately not yet the architectural nuisance 
that pigeons were in Milan, Italy, a year 
ago. There the pigeons were making such 
a mess around the cathedral and cafés 
that it was proposed by a sly delegation of 
concerned citizens that bread soaked in 
wine should be set out in the square one 
evening for the pigeons to devour, then 
that they be seized when inebriated and 
carried off in speeding trucks to wake up 
in the countryside the next morning, with 
hangovers and no sense of direction. 

This was in modern-day Milan. In 1811 
Stendhal wrote a letter about earlier resi- 
dents of that city: 

“I daily perceive that at heart I am Ital- 
ian, saving any bent for murder—a bent 
of which, in any case, they are accused 
unjustly. 

“But the mad love of gaiety, music and 
the free-est conduct, the art of tranquilly 
enjoying life, ete. ... all these constitute 
the Milanese character.” 

Evidently the centuries don’t change the 
Milanese, and probably don’t change the 
pigeons much either. Exile wouldn’t work; 
the pigeons would hitchhike back. 

Most pigeons in our area of New York 
fly over to take their meals in front of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedrai across Fifth Ave. 
from Rockefeller Center. There they have 
come to believe in divine beneficence, and 
with good reason. They know about lesser 
beneficence too. When rain threatened the 
pigeons below us on the air-conditioning 
outlet, a couple of pagans from the pro- 
motion and art departments down the hal! 
even climbed out and rigged an awning. 





Not exactly a space frame, but home. 
Yes, more and more the pigeons are 
adapting man’s ways, man’s materials, 
continued on p. 46 
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A new centrifugal for air conditioning 


architectural 
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From Carrier—the people who built the first cen- 
trifugal refrigerating machine—now comes a new 
centrifugal designed especially for big building air 
conditioning, and for chilling water for industries. 


It’s a hermetic—WITH CARRENE-COOLED MOTOR... 


exclusive with Carrier! Cool, dry refrigerant gas 


from the refrigerating circuit keeps motor tempera-_ 
tures at a uniform level under all load conditions. | 


It’s a hermetic—WITH ELECTRONIC CONTROLS .. . ex- 
clusive with Carrier! You push a single button and 
electronic controls take over the entire operation, 
including starting, stopping, part load, and protec- 
tion of the machine under all conditions. 


It’s a hermetic—WITH CENTRAL CONTROL CONSOLE 

. . exclusive with Carrier! All control functions 
are co-ordinated in a central console. You can 
locate this nerve center right by the machine, or in 
the next room. 


It’s a hermetic—WITH HYDRAULIC CAPACITY VANES 
... exclusive with Carrier! Capacity regulating pre- 
whirl vanes are positively positioned by hydraulic 
power under the automatic control of the electronic 
system. 


Get the full story—now. Call the nearest, Carrier 
office for your copy of the big, new factual booklet 
on Carrier Hermetic Centrifugal Refrigerating Ma- 
chines. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 


New York. 


Carrier 





air conditioning 
retrigeration 
industrial heating 
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cont'd, 


and man. On exhibit at the Museum of 
Natural History in New York City is a 
prize pigeon nest from the stern neigh- 
borhood of Wall St. This one is made 
entirely of paper clips and hairpins bor- 
rowed without interest from J. P. Morgan 
and the other downtown neighbors. 


(HOIST) 
The elaborate glass trucks which trundle 
tenderly around our cities have an air- 
borne branch now. Recently, in Chicago, 
when a 300-Ib. sheet of glass, 7 x 8, 
had to be transported to the twenty-third 
floor of an apartment house, the Hamilton 
Glass Co. used a helicopter to do the job. 


of 





Says Hamilton’s president: “It was no 
stunt. It was the only practical way we 
could deliver it without severe technical 
problems and extreme high cost. Since the 
glass would not fit into the building eleva- 
tor, it would have been necessary to erect 
a scaffolding up the side of the building, 
using twelve men at a prohibitive cost.” 
The estimate was that a boom and hoist 
arrangement would have cost between $800 
and $1,000. The helicopter delivery cost 
$200. 


(GET A BIKE!) 
Everyone talks about the traffic in our 
cities, but few individuals do anything 
about it. It is a pleasure to know one of 
those who does; this lady, who shall be 
nameless, gets on a bicycle in Rockefeller 
Center every day at close of work and 
pedals down Fifth Ave., south through 
the crowded department. store district, 
southeast through the impossible press of 
the garment district, on through the fallen 
petals and broken blossoms of the whole- 


continued on p. 51 














PARALLEL:O: PLATE | 





BFACTITS 





COMPARE the reflections of the upside- 
down signs in the mirror of conventional 
plate glass (left) and the mirror of 
Parallel-O-Plate* (right). 


Parallel-O-Plate Glass is more distor- 
tjon-free than ordinary plate glass be- 
cause its surfaces are more parallel. 


This great degree of parallelism is the 
result of a special kind of grinding called 
twin-grinding. 

The ordinary method is to cut off a 
section of glass, grind one side, turn it 
over and grind the other side. 


In the twin-grinding process, the glass 


moves from the furnace through the new 
annealing lehr and into the twin-grinding 





process where both sides are ground 
simultaneously in a continuous ribbon 
975 feet long. It’s precision made all 
the way. 


L:O’F GLASS FOR BETTER LIVING 


Out of the research and the laboratories 
at Libbey-Owens:Ford have come many 
of the world’s greatest advancements 
in the use of glass. Tinted solar-heat- 
reducing glass for air-conditioned build- 
ings. 7hermopane* insulating glass with 
the exclusive metal-to-glass seal. The 
first successful panoramic windshields 
were produced by L-O-F, in co-opera- 


tion with leading automobile designers. ly 


These are just a few of the reasons 
Libbey‘Owens:Ford is called ‘“‘a great 
name in glass’’. 





For further information, call your 
Libbey‘Owens:Ford Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under “Glass” in tele- 
phone books). Or write Dept. 8846, | 
Libbey‘Owens-Ford Glass Company, | 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio.*® 


LIBBEY: | 
OWENS: 


FORD 
a Great Name in Glass 
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(PARENTHESES) 


cont'd. 


sale flower zone, and then down through 
wicked Greenwich Village until she 
reaches home, her house on Hudson St. 
This cyclist knows a lot about NYC 
traffic. Lewis Mumford might learn a good 
deal on the handlebars of her bike, morn- 
ings and evenings when the weather is 
good and the wind holds fair to and from 
the office. (During the working day, she 
wedges her bike in among the ranks of 





Cadillacs in the Rockefeller Center garage 
down the block.) 

This bicycle-riding to the office in New 
York is nothing new for her; her estimate 
of New York traffic? . . . “Bad, getting 
worse, but not for bicycles.” 

As automobile traffic has worsened in re- 
cent years there has also been a change in 
drivers’ attitudes toward the lonely bike 
rider slipping past, she reports. To illus- 
trate, she has compiled two comparative 
lists—what the lady bicyclist heard two 
years ago, and what she hears these days. 
The remarks, and their frequency per 
trip: : 
Back in 1954— > 

“Get a horse”—10 (“Very tiresome.” 

“Want a lift?”?—5 

“Ho, ho, ho, look at that! Yak, yakl*—5 

“Whyn’t you stay in the park?”"42 

“Watch out girlie, you'll get hurt.”—2 

“Hang on and I'll pull you.”—1 

“Your back wheel's spinning.”—1 
But now, in the past year— 

“That's a good idea!””—3 

“Hurry, you'll miss the light.”—1 

“Good for youl”—3 

“Your back wheel’s spinning.”—2 
(“Those back wheel people are very reli- 
able, year after year.”) 

“IT envy your energy.”’—1 

“There's the life of Riley."—1 

“Fastest thing going.”—1 

“Take me with you.” —2 

“Hello, Hon!”—1 

The wheel of transportation obviously is 
turning backward. In 1956 she has not 
heard a single “Get a horse!”—W-. McQ. 
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HOW A 
JIGSAW HEATING 
PUZZLE WAS SOLVED 
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Cranbrook School for Boys, Bloomfield Hillis, Michigan 
Heating Contractor: Laing Plumbing & Heating Company, Pontiac, Michigan 
Engineer: Snyder & McLean, Detroit, Michigan 








boilers 


KEWANEE 


MET SCHOOL HEATING NEEDS 


A jigsaw puzzle heating problem . . . that’s what it looked like 
at the Cranbrook School for Boys, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
since thé heating needs were so varied. But every puzzle piece 
fell into place when Kewanee Reserve Plus Rated Boilers were 
installed, because all heating needs were solyed. Here’s the 
way it worked: 


Problem 1: Limited boiler room. 


Solution: Two compact Kewanee Scotch Type Boilers with 50% 
reserve power guaranteed adequate heat under all conditions. 


Probiem 2: Fluctuating loads—boiler turned off nightly, turned 
on by stages in the morning. 


Solution: Kewanee Boilers had sufficient reserve to assure a 
fast, dry steam when needed to give quick heat. 


Problem 3: Low operating—maintenance costs. 


Solution: Since Kewanee Reserve Plus Rated Boilers certify 
50% extra power built in, they operate at “cruising speed.” 
Result—less fuel used, less wear on boiler, greater efficiency 
delivered. 


Kewanee Reserve Plus means boilers are rated on nominal 
capacity, with adequate power to take care of present needs, 
emergencies and future expansion. Boilers rated on maximum 
capacity are inadequate for today’s fast growing school needs. 
Next time select Kewanee Boilers. 





Kewanee LM-800 Series for 15 Ibs. steam or 30 Ibs. 
water installed in the Cranbrook School for Boys. 


KEWANEE BOILER DIVISION 
of Amrmcan-Standard 


TO) FRANKLIN STREET, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


KEWANEE @ BOILERS 


You can depend on Kewanee engineering 
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Boards, Dimension and Timbers of Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, 
Western red cedar and Sitka spruce now have grade names instead 
of numbers, as shown below. 





MILL 750 


NO. 1 . becomes CONSTRUCTION |{s) S0HsT 








MILL 750 


NO. 2 ...... becomes STANDARD STAND 








NO. 3.......... becomes UTILITY | 2 “pry, 








NO. 4....... becomes ECONOMY Not Customarily 














Grade Stamped 
There is no change in the identification of Select Mer- 
chantable Boards, Select Structural Dimension and 
Timbers, or vertical grain Clears, 
MILL 750 








The top grade of flat grain Clears becomes C&Btr. CeBIR 





For additional information on grades write to: 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
1410 S.W. MORRISON, PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


All Grade Stamps shown are registered, U. $. Patent Office. 
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A O'lvVISION OF 


American Machine and Metals, Ine. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








‘Browmtaeg eertanectamenes aie! 


How Select a 


. ‘ | 
end tor new |6-page catalog which also 


Roof 






DeBOTHEZAT FANS, Dept. AF-456 
Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


(C0 Yes, please send me catalog on your 
new Centrifugal Roof Ventilator. 
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LETTERS 





WASHINGTON 
Forum: 


Your article “Washington” (AF, Jan, 
66) is very fine. As a former pilot and 
museum haunter, I completely agree that 
the Air Museum has no place on the Mall 
and would be better located at Bolling 
Field. It certainly needs a location where 
future growth will not be impeded. 

The Air Museum could be put to better 
advantage if built more nearly in the 
center of the nation. Even Colorado 
Springs with the Air Academy nearby 
would be satisfactory. To any medium. 
sized city, the museum would become its 
principal pride and attraction; to Wash- 
ington, it would be only another gem in 
the crown. 

The new capitals of the world—Berlin, 
modern Rome, Tokyo, Mexico City ete— 
have grown too large for comfort. In many 
nations the overpopulated capital is the 
stage for mob action and overcentralized 
authority, resulting in national instability, 
We are fortunate that our capital is nota 
combination of New York City and Wash- 
ington. Should not the policy of Washing- 
ton be that of keeping the population as 
small as possible with the emphasis on 
government only? 


GARETH R. WILLIAMS, architect 
Dayton, Ohio 


Forum: 
The Washington bathos article is damn 
good. It should have some effect—I hopel 
HENRY S. CHURCHILL, architect 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forum: 


As an architect turned city planner | am 
gratified by the emphasis Forum has 
placed on city planning in recent months. 
No publication devoted strictly to city 
planning can equal your graphic presenta- 
tion or reach large numbers of city 
builders. But in your fine Washington 
story as in several earlier ones, I found @ 
big gap. Where is the general plan? 

I want to look at the over-all picture 
before I try to evaluate detailed proposals. 
A redevelopment scheme makes sense only 
as it relates to a long-range, compre 
hensive general plan for the city and 
preferably for the region. No wonder 
Washington is having troubles—appar 
ently they are flitting from detail to detail 
without having made the big decisions. 

An increasing number of US cities are 
preparing and adopting such general 
plans. An article outlining the theory of 
the urban general plan, showing its use 
in several communities, and defining its 
relationship to the civic design work of 
architects would be useful. 


JOHN BLAYNEY, planning director 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Forum: 
Your article on Washington was 4 
continued on p. 62 
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VERTICAL UNIT HEATER 


For high ceiling installations. Discharges 
air vertically downward or at angle to 
vertical in various directions. Steam or 
hot water. Catalog No. 700. 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATER 


Job-rated for stores, lobbies, studios, 
warehouses, offices, salesrooms —all 
efficient heating. Available in seven 
different sizes. Catalog No. 715. 
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CONSOLE HEATER 


16 models — 64 air inlet-outlet arrange- 
ments. Fully-recessed, semi-recessed or 
free-standing applications. Smartly de- 
signed. Catalog No. 727. 


Products 


HEATING & VENTILATING UNIT 


Hangs on ceiling, out of the way, or 
mounts on wall or floor. Quiet opera- 
tion, slow speed, with completely roto- 
table fan sections. Catalog No. 775. 








AIR CONDITIONING UNIT 


New type air-conditioning units for low 
cost commercial and industrial applica- 
tions. Delivers up to 15,000 cu. ft. clean, 
cooled air per minute. Catalog No. 785. 


CLASSROOM UNIT VENTILATOR 


Functional, trim, clean lines—the mod- 
ern version of the unit classroom heater 
and ventilator. Efficient, functional in 
design, attractive. Catalog No. 3500. 


CONVECTOR 


Free standing or semi-recessed models 
in 4 depths and 3 or 4 heights. Can 
be furnished with dampers. Steam or 
het water. Catalog No. 791. 





FINNED RADIATION 


Available either with steel fins on steel 
tubing or aluminum fins on copper tub- 
ing. Light-weight, suitable for exposed or 
concealed installation. Catalog No. 790. 


de 








CENTRIFUGAL FAN 


Available in either slow speed or non- 
overloading types; 17 wheel diameters 
from 124%,” to 73”; 8 arrangements for 
direct or belt drive. Catalog No. 850. 





erman 








INDUSTRIAL EXHAUSTER 


Exclusive hub assembly cuts mainte- 
nance & replacement costs. New im- 
peller design; heavy duty shaft & bear- 
ings. Catalog No. 860. 


PROPELLER FAN 


Operates horizontally or vertically; belt 
or direct drive. Wide range of sizes in 
both types. Capacities to 36,150 CFM. 
Low operating cost. Catalog No. 800. 





Better Air Ils Our Business 
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COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: Louisville, Kentucky 
Plants in Louisville, Moline (Ill.), Morrison (IIl.), Chicago and Montreal (Canada) 





AEROFIN COILS 


A complete line of steam, hot water, 
chilled water, direct expansion and spe- 
cial duty coils, Catalog No. 49-NF, 
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New Statler Hotels 


Leakproofed With THIOKOL 
Based Caulking Compound 


The modern window wall construction 
of the Statler-Hilton Hotels ot Dallas, 
Texas, and Hartford, Connecticut de- 
manded a caulking compound capable 


































of leakproofing this type of structure. 


For sealing the aluminum window 
frame to the concrete opening, a 
“Thiokol’-based compound manufac- 
tured by Products Research Company, 
PRC Window Sealant was chosen. 


“Thiokol” liquid polymer, the basic 
ingredient of this compound is a sol- 
ventless liquid that converts at ordinary 
temperatures to a resilient rubber. It 
insures a tenacious, durable seal even 
after years of weathering...and main- 
tains resilience and adhesion at tem- 
peratures ranging from 250° above to 
65° below zero. 


To insure leakproof construction, take 
advantage of “’Thiokol’’-based glazing 
and caulking compounds. Information 
will be sent to you on request. WRITE: 
THIOKOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
784 North Clinton Avenue, Trenton 7, 
New Jersey. IN CANADA: Naugatuck 
Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber 
Company, Elmira, Ontario. 


— 








Thiokol Chemical Corporation manufactures ‘’Thio- 
kol’’ Liquid Polymer only as a raw material. The 
PRC Window Sealant (aluminum) compound is 
manufactured by Products Research Company, 3126 
Los Feliz Boulevard, Los Angeles 39, California. 





PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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timely and capable handling of an impos. _ 
ing, urgent problem. I question, however _ 
your attack on the National Planning 
Commission and unquestioning support of _ 
“Johnny-come-lately” Zeckendorf and his _ 
plan to make things reasonably right, make q 
a reasonable profit, and move on reaso 

soon. The problems of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission are neither 
new nor simple. Since 1926 it has guided 
the development of the District of Colum- 
bia. It must cooperate with other agen. 
cies, not the least of which include: the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
the Office of the National Capital Parks of 
the National Park Service, and the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, whose authorities 
and interests overlap in much of this work. 
The plans of each agency are subject to 
review and comment by the others with a 
view toward preserving the best interests 
of the people of the nation. Unfortunately 
their job is often complicated by politics, 
They are by no means “a gentlemen's 
privave club, running in secret circles.” 


FRANK BURGGRAF JR., 2nd Lt. 
US.A.F. 


Denver, Col. 

@ We agree that these groups operate with a 
strong sense of public interest and public responsi- 
bility. Forum’s characterization of planners run- 
ning in secret circles with possibly a “gentlemen's 
private club” mentality, was confined to a subgroup 
of the National Capital Planning Commission, a 
small committee which earned this distinction by 
ignoring previous decisions and recommendations 
of the Planning Commission and making a strange 
series of mysterious new proposals never candid’; 
discussed.—ED. 


Forum: 


Your article on Washington (AF, Jan. 
56) says “St. John’s, ‘the church of the 
Presidents,’ is being no more respected in 
the townscape than any other little urban 
gem.” If this means that St. John’s has 
been spoiled by the new building of the 
AFL-CIO nearing completion next to it, 
it is surprising. Mr. Meany, Mr. Schnitzler 
and the other officers of the AF'L from the 
beginning of their planning were anxious 
to do everything to insure a proper har- 
mony between their new building and our 
1816 edifice designed by B. Henry Latrobe. 

The firm of Voorhees, Walker, Smith & 
Smith designed the AFL building with St. 
John’s in mind. It stands 35’ away from 
the church and 10’ back from the front of 
our church so that our tower shows clearly; 
its columns are on a smaller scale than 
ours and its roof is rounded to carry out 
the idea of our two gold domes. The first 
drawings were shown to our vestry and 
were enthusiastically approved and then 
the Fine Arts Commission of Washington, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. David 
Finley, saw the designs and approved 
them, and what looked so good on paper 
looks even better in actuality. St. John’s 
and the AFL building are esthetically 
harmonious. 

C. LESLIE GLENN, reetor 

St. John’s 

Washington, D.C. 
continued on p. 64 
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Steel Deck continues to roof a greater percentage of new construction 
year after year . .. the reason is obvious: Steel Deck is lighter in 
weight, and it costs less than any other type of permanent roof build- 
ing material. And now that long span M-Decks are available in a 
number of structural sections that meet virtually any requirement in 
combined roof/ceiling construction, steel, employed as the structural 
unit and the interior finish material as well, will cover even a broader 
field. The long span Cel-Beam Section is used with bottom metal 
perforated where an acoustical ceiling is desired; Cel-Beam Sec- 
tions and Troffer Sections are used in combination to produce an 
acoustical ceiling with recessed lighting in both roofs and concrete 
floor slabs; the Open-Beam Section is employed for maximum economy 
in roof construction on clear spans up to 32 feet. Ceilings of hy-rib 
metal lath and plaster may be attached directly to the structural 
Open-Beam Sections. Mahon long span M-Deck Sections are available 
in designs and metal gauges to meet structural requirements in virtucily 
any type of roof and cantilever construction of canopies or balconies. 
Mahon engineers will gladly cooperate with designers in special adap- 
tations. See Sweet's Files for information, or write for Catalog M-56. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY + Detroit 34, Michigan 
Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago © Representatives in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Steel Rapf Deck and Long Span M-Decks; Structural Acoustical and Recessed Lighting Trof- 
fer Parone ve Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Rolling Steel 
Grilies and Underwriters’ Labeled Automatic Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters. 


MAHON 




















































STRONGEST FASTENATION 


at Hollywood and Vine... 



















THE CAPITOL TOWER, 
spectacular new home 
of hi-fi Capitol records, 
dominates the heart of 
Hollywood, California. 


First circular office 
building in the world, 
it was designed by 
architect elton 
Becket; contractor is 
C. L. Peck. The $2 
million structure is 13 
stories high, acousti- 
cally engineered for 
minimum sound dis- 
turbance; has under- 
ground reverberation 
chambers with foot- 
thick concrete walls 
buried 25 feet into 
the earth. 


WEED A KILN GUN? 
Designed to dislodge clinker rings from 


, i (now 

kilns, Western 5 Kiln Gun 
id Ramset) removes all types of 
stubborn, inaccessible obstacles. Write 


for complete details. 





A dozen floors above the street, 
in America’s new Tower of Music, 
this workman anchors steel channel 
as easily as squeezing a trigger— 
driving fasteners straight, deep and 
powerfully into solid concrete with 
the RamsetT® Duo-JOBMASTER. 


Complete flexibility with 
DUO-JOBMASTER 


Both 4” and %” fasteners are set 
with the same tool, the new RAMSET 
Duo-JOBMASTER. It’s the famous 
RamMsET tool with two interchange- 
able barrels—to handle every fas- 
tening job with any style or length 
fastener. 





No matter what the construc- 
tion problem, if it requires 
fastening to steel or concrete, 
RAMSET will do it better, faster, 
cheaper. Ask for new free cata- 
log, just ready for you. 


PRamset Fastening System 


12157-D BEREA ROAD 





» CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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ST. JOHN’S COMPLETION be 
Forum: j 
I found the problems and solutions of _ 
St John’s in New York City, (AF Dee, 
65) very interesting, and I attempted 
my own. me 
Something which distressed me in the 
solutions by the M.I.T. students was the © 
ornate appearance of the Gothic section jn 
contrast with a relatively ornate modern | 
section. So on this sketch I kept the new 
section as simple as possible to contrast _ 
with the ornamentation of the old. » 
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The panels of translucent glass are col. | © 
ored for the traditional and desirable ef- — 
fect of colored glass on the interior. : 

Lighting on the interior in the evening 
would provide a dramatic illumination of ~} 
this section. 


DAN GALLAGHER 
Lyndhurst, Ohio 


THEOLOGY AND ARCHITECTURE 
Forum: = 
I read with intense interest your sym- 
posium, Theology and Architecture (AF, 
Dec. ’55). I fully agree that no form of © 
universal religion is inevitably bound to @ 
certain historical styles. The early Chris- ~ 
tians had no architecture. When they em- 
erged from the catacombs, they appropri- 
ated the basilicae. Gothic—and Thomism— 
are the supreme achievements of medieval 
Christianity. But they are not exclusive 
and final: innumerable churches were built 
in Neoclassical and Baroque styles, includ- 
ing St. Peter’s. So an ultra-modern edifice 
may be truly religious, as that great free 
conservative, Perret, has shown. Converse- 
ly, a historical style is still adequate to 
express a theology and a policy profoundly ~ 
attached to their traditions. The Liverpool — 
Cathedral, and St. John the Divine need 
no apologies. They are not anachronistic 
any more than the dogmas, hierarchy and 
ritual they serve. They belong to the ages, 
not to 1956. What is anachronistic is to ~ 
have dissenting churches in the medieval — 
idiom, or Christian Science Churches in the 
Neoclassical. at 
The special case of St. John the Divine @ 
calls for comment. Many churches were i 
completed in a style different from the 
original one: from Romanesque to Gothic, 
through various versions of Gothic, and 
from late Gothic to Renaissance; some, like 
continued on p. 68 
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When all things are Considered, the Better Lighting choice is 


Simplicity features like these mean 
Low Cost from Start to Finish 


A Simplicity is the Password! Precision- 
engineered channels and louvers of Ben- 
Jamin Luminous Systems fit together 
without on-the-job changes. 


8 Architectural Treatments are a Breeze 
with clean-lined units like the Officer, 
featuring a variety of incandescent inserts 
to help achieve unique effects. 


Cc Trouble-Free Continuous Lines! No 
special couplings to fool with! Louvered 
units like the Schoolmaster are easily 
aligned by coupling them end-to-end. 
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p “Slide” around Ceiling Obstacles! 
Easy-to-adjust sliding clamp hangers sim- 
plify mounting despite ceiling obstructions. 


These and many other installation features 
help to get every Benjamin Lighting System 
off on the right foot. When you consider 
them, in addition to the other four major 
areas of Genjamin superiority, you will 
see why, ‘‘When all things are considered, 
the Better Lighting choice is Benjamin!” 


Send for Free Lighting Booklets 
shown at right! Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Co., Dept. YY, Des Plaines, Ill. 
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BUSH Air Conditioning Units 
EXCLUSIVE INNER-FIN DESIGN ... 
THE INDUSTRY’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


Available in 12 models from 800 CFM to 28,800 
CFM. Floor-standing vertical and ceiling-hung 
horizontal models with direct expansion, water 
or steam coils. Face and by-pass damper sec- 
tions, mixing boxes, spray type humidifiers and 
filter sections available for all units. Models 
AH-10 through AH-32 available with Inner-Fin 


a coils. 





Available in 9 sizes covering a range from 
2,560 CFM to 28,800 CFM, Multizone Units 
parallel the standard Bush HAH Air Handling 
units, using the same proven blower sections 
and accessories such as filter sections and mix- 
ing boxes. Zone dividers may be arranged as 
desired — vertical, horizontal or a combination 
of both. Entire interior is well insulated and 
undercoated. Units can be shipped sectionally 
when this is desired to facilitate installation. 





Provide quiet, economical year ‘round air con- 
ditioning for all types of multi-room buildings. 
Units are available in vertical floor and hor- 
izontal ceiling models . . . feature individual 
room control . . . are easily incorporated in 
new or existing buildings. 











Request Catalogs containing complete 


specifications on units shown. 


TUR ome PN Lela Vommel-i)  lemetee 


WESF HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT @ RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
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St. Etienne du Mont and St. Eustache jn 
Paris, are marvelous hybrids. But there al- 
ways was some continuity. The worst that 
was done was to clap a Jesuit portal on a 
Gothic church. This was corrected by the 
Germans at Metz—a doubtful improve. 
ment. It might be corrected at gt. 
Eustache. But the Neoclassical mask at $t, 
Gervais was a success: it does not quite fit, 
yet it does not strike us as an incongruity, 
St. John is already a hybrid; as it has a 
Romanesque apse, it might be given 
Renaissance towers. But to saddle it with 
a Le Corbusier abstraction would be an 
absurdity. Rather leave it unfinished (as 
Cologne was for three centuries, as Notre 
Dame of Paris is to the present day) than 
turn it into a monstrosity. Let the young 
architects express themselves, and their 
age, or, more literally, the current vogue, 
in new churches. This is a church build- 
ing age, the greatest since the 13th cen- 
tury; their opportunities are unlimited, 


ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanford, Calif. 


M.1.T.’S CYLINDRICAL CHAPEL 
Forum: 

By what standard may the M.I.T. cylin- 
der (AF, Jan. & March ’56) be termed a 
chapel? The fact is too well known to 
deny that the visual impact of a worship 
building is too powerful to abandon 
altogether, 

If this room is “for the meditation of 
the single individual,” why space for 130 
“individuals”? Meditation is usually 4 
truly single, personal thing, and not done 
in concert. Meditation is customarily done 
in quiet and solitude—why then, an organ? 

If the interior “has captured just the 
spirit we intended it to,” definition of the 
word spirit certainly is in order. Since 
the word was not capitalized, I assume 
Saarinen was not referring to anything 
related to religion; therefore, precisely 
what “spirit” is intended for this, an 
alleged worship room? 

Neither the “altar” nor its screen may 
be considered successful unless interpreted 
for, and accepted by, persons who have 
divorced themselves utterly from past 
conditioning. God is in this room by highly 
subtle, somewhat devious implication only, 
and something I scarcely believe many 
would absorb while meditating. 

From the basis of art (and architecture) 
for art’s sake, this project may be suc- 
cessful. From the basis of a realistic 
worship area which serves the customary 
concept of the purpose of worship, it is 
not—not any more than many worship 
rooms created with the “contemporary” in 
mind. I favor the contemporary, the per 
mission for freedom to create by the 
architect. I regret I cannot feel that the 
average “contemporary” worship room is 
successful visually or acoustically; or, in 
most instances, in valid realization of the 


continued on p. 72 
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Send for a sample and make these simple tests! 


Prove to yourself 
that FOAMGEAS iS 


your ideal 





Let us send you a free sample of FOAMGLAS. Use 
it to make the few simple tests illustrated. You'll 
prove that this unique cellular glass insulation has 
exactly the right combination of properties to assure 
you of these vital benefits: constant insulating efh- 
ciency’. . . long, maintenance-free life . . . strength 
and rigidity for a variety of structural applications 
... ease of handling and installation. 

Thousands of actual users have proved in actual 
performance the benefits so clearly demonstrated by 
these tests. No wonder, then, that new users every 


LIGHT WEIGHT — Just pick up EASY TO SHAPE AND CUT —Shave 
your sample to see how light and some strips off your sample with an 
easy to handle it is. Check actual ordinary paper clip . . . workmen use 
weight on your company’s postal knives, saws or trowels for quick shap- 
scale if you wish. The density of ing and fitting on the job. 


FOAMGLAS is only 9 pounds per 
cubic foot. 
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insulation! 


day are picking FOAMGLAS to insulate the roofs, 
ceilings, walls and floors of all types of buildings, 
low temperature spaces, piping and equipment. Send 
for a sample today and make your own tests. Use 
the handy coupon, or write... 


Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation 


Department D-46, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Dept. D-46, Onc Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

in Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me a sample of FOAMGLAS 
for testing. 
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QOZZZ, 


: 


The Union Pacific Railroad provides 
excellent transportation in these 
eleven western states. 


Union Pacific representatives are scattered throughout the 
vast western empire served by the railroad. In addition to 
performing their various traffic duties, they act as our “eyes 


and ears.” 


Through their many contacts with civic groups, newspaper 
editors and business leaders, they know what is going on 
locally. We can ask them questions such as: ‘“How’s the labor 
situation?”. . . “What about new building projects?”. . . and 


so on. 


This “on the ground” information supplements the wealth of 
factual data available at U.P. headquarters. We will gladly 
give you a confidential report on any area shown on the map 
if you are interested in establishing a western industrial site. 
Just ask your nearest U.P. representative, or contact— 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 394, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


‘Say, permanent, habitable decor. Or @ | 
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true purpose of worship as most pe 
understand and accept it. 3 
RAY BERRY, editor _ 
The American 0 

Staten Island, N.Y, 


@ Other equally keen observers have found the 
M.I.T. chapel to be highly successful as a place of 
worship.—ED. s 


HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOIDS 


Forum: 

I read with interest your article, 
Way to Span Space” (AF, Nov. ’55), Re 
cently the Madras City Improvement ; 
of South India has been doing some 
search on reinforced concrete memb 
roofing with particular reference to 
cost housing. The unreinforced catenary 
membrane has been used for a roof and | 
even to take a first floor. i 

The hyperbolic paraboloid, the single 
sheet hyperboloid, the conoid and the k 
coid, all designed as membranes with the 
hyperbolic paraboloid as the generating” 
element have been used extensively with 
straight centering. 

Since the hyperbolic paraboloid describ 
in your magazine has only two supports, a” 
heavy post-tensioned reinforced concrete 
beam is necessary. Similarly, if the struc ~ 
ture had been made of reinforced concrete ~ 
instead of wooden planks, the steel angles — 
along the edges could have been avoided. 

The calculations for the hyperbolic para- — 
boloid given in your magazine are only © 
approximate. The assumption that the ten- © 
sion and compression are equal is correct © 
for the midpoint of the surface only. It is~ 
only in the case of the helicoid that the ~ 
membrane stresses are everywhere equal © 
and opposite on two perpendicular sections. ~ 


CAPT. D. GNANAOLIVU, chairman ~ 
City Improvement Trust 4 
Madras, South India 


PENN STATION 


Forum: . 

Pennsylvania Station, New York, is one — 
of the finest architectural experiences iM — 
the US. Perhaps not exactly architecture, 
but art of a great kind, akin to architecture. 


Bibbiena or Piranesi realized in granite ~ 
and travertine. Or, take the title for it 
from a contemporary piece of music: A © 
Pagan Poem. The paganism, of course, 
of the ’00’s, which existed in the light of 
incandescents, softly clustered in globes on 
torchéres. A mellow paganism, romantic 
as well as classic. The portico is of 4 
solidity that makes everything around look 
adventitious and insecure. And inside, | 
McKim has organized for you an architec =} 
tural walk so calculated that he seems 1 
be walking beside you. Down the shopping 
arcade you go, and into the little vestibule I. 
where steps go up and down on all four 
sides, where columns and steps, materials — 
and light make a composition both intimate | 
and formal. And then, by steps or bY ~ 
continued on p. 78 
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How Invisible Beams of 
Westinghouse Traffic Sentinel 
Hold Operatorless Elevator Doors 
Open Until Entrance is Clear 


TEST BY BETTY FURNESS — (see photo of 


delicately balanced eggs on spoons showing how 
doors are held motionless until entrance is clear.) 


HERE'S PROOF! 


. . . Westinghouse operatorless ele- 
vator doors “lock open” as people 
pass through the entrance 

... absolutely no false door starts to 
startle passengers 

. . . even persons standing in door- 
way have no fear of doors starting 
toward them. ; i 


HOW TRAFFIC SENTINEL WORKS 


Traffic Sentinel controls doors ac- 
cording to the number of people 
moving in and out of elevators by: 
1. Projecting invisible light beams 
across the car entrance which— 

2. Operate in conjunction with door 
controls to— 

3. Automatically adjust the length 
of time the doors remain open... 
4. Passengers entering or leaving the 
cars interrupt the rays and— 

5. Once rays are re-established, the 
doors start to close almost imme- 
diately—but 

6. If other passengers are following 
—they continue to break the rays— 
and doors stay open until last per- 
son is safely through entrance. 


OPERATES WITH 1 PERSON OR 15 


With Traffic Sentinel, the lighter the 
traffic, the shorter the door-open 
time. During heavier traffic, the 
doors remain open long enough to 
permit unhurried loading or unload- 
ing of the car . . . all under condi- 
tions that impart a complete new 
sense of security and freedom from 
annoyance to all passengers. 


NO PREMATURE CLOSINGS— 
ALL UNNECESSARY DOOR- 
OPEN TIME ELIMINATED 


Traffic Sentinel operates more effi- 
ciently than a trained attendant, 
“sensing” passenger movement and 
controlling doors accordingly. This 
precise adjustment to traffic flow 
does away with all unnecessary door- 
open time—speeds elevator service 
throughout the building. 


MORE ABOUT TRAFFIC SENTINEL? 


Call our nearest office today for 
complete information on this and 
other fine Westinghouse vertical 
transportation equipment. 


4J-98723 


Westinghouse Elevators 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


inghouse 
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VAPOR-TIGHT 


f 
.. 


Stecked.bBy, Cie id 


—™ .. 


Utility—good looks —rugged, maintenance- 
free McPhilben quality! Who else but Mc- 
Philben packs so much in so versatile a 
line of lighting fixtures? Who else but 
McPhilben offers the smart simplicity of 
years-ahead styling, the inherent perma- 
nence of anodized cast aluminum construc- 
tion . . . the fine attention to engineering 
detail, the range of applications . . . the 
superiority of performance? 































$$ $$ —— 
FST 


if you've a lighting problem . . . for hotels, 
schools, hospitals, industry, housing, pris- 
ons, public or office buildings , . . write us 
today. Our field-trained representative will 
be glad to discuss your needs and applica- 
tions. Consult, and specify McPhilben . . 
pioneer and pacemaker in cast aluminum 
fixtures and institutional lighting for over 
41 years. 


VAPOR-TIGHT 


1329 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
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escalator, descent into that dim, echoing 
gulf of space: before you, the great clock, 
the archway where the lights mingle in 
the glass; around you, the giant columns 
appearing, the vaults developing overhead; 
twilight perhaps in the great windows 
beneath them. The hall is a place of quiet 
enjoyment: smoky brown, warm, dim, 
vast—a place for happiness. 

Now comes an architect who proposes ~~ 
to do a little remodeling (AF, Feb. 5§ 
and photo below) and seemingly on the 
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principle that the discomfiture of a hereti¢ 
is a work pleasing to God, If McKim was 
imitating the Romans, this one will imitate 
the Vandals, or the Huns. At the point 
where the eye would raise from the 
monotonous expanse of floor to the arch- 
way, then up to the vaults, he wants to- 
erect a fluttery fatuous kiosk that might 
be in any other building without being any | 
more harmonious. He is callously indif- 
ferent to the present Station. He would 
stress the bright note, it seems. No sober 
rectilinears for him. And his lighting as 
a matter of routine must be of thé coldest 
fluorescent. In the context, it will be as 
appropriate as an installation of juke boxes | 
in Westminster Abbey. 

It is to be hoped that someone will see 
that it is stopped: and any remodeling 
made in a way that will leave the original 
effect heightened or left alone. As a matter 
of fact, a kiosk might give point to an 
interior space now a little diffuse. But 4 
man must be found who will consent to 
abandon the thought of making it slick 
or bright and chirpy: a man who is capable 
of using travertine and soft warm light, 
who can devise an ornament that will 
lighten and articulate a structure so large- 
And thereby give us an even greater work 
of architecture. 








WALTER C. KIDNEY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
@ Forum is not in agreement with Reader Kidney. 
With all that travertine around, why more? The 
canopy is airy and gracious, and acknowledges the 
formidable pomp around it with a friendly smile 
ForuM will tell more soon.—gp. 


continued on p. 80 
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First available in 12" 


Now available in 8" 


The block that says “welcome” to daylight... 
and “keep out” to heat and glare 


When you hold a PC Suntrol Block up to an exposure 
where there is exceptional glare, you get an excellent 
demonstration of how this exclusive product answers 
difficult fenestration problems. 

The picture above gives you a good idea of what you 
see. Notice that the outer faces of the Suntrol Blocks are 
bright, but on the inside faces, the raw light has been cut 
down to a soft, diffused glow. In addition to trapping 
glare, PC Suntrol Blocks reduce heat gain. To sum it up 
in percentages—glare reduced by 35% and heat gain 
by 25% compared to standard glass blocks. 


Green, fibrous glass diffus- 
ing screen (1) filters light, 
reduces heat, divides block 
into two insulating cavities. 
Internal prisms (2) direct 
light upward, or diffuse it 
according to pattern. Exclu- 
Sive Soft-Lite Edge (3) of 
opal glass eliminates glare 
through edge of block. 
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The glare and heat reducing benefits of PC Suntrol 
Blocks suggest a number of applications where light 
conditions are particularly severe . . . exposures facing 
paved school playground areas or overlooking white 
concrete parking lots, or locations where glare-creating 
snow lies on the ground for long periods. 

PC Suntrol Blocks are available both in light-directing 
and light-diffusing patterns. Just recently an 8” size has 
been introduced to supplement the 12” unit to give the 
architect added design flexibility. 

Write for more information. Address Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corporation, Dept. E-46, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. In Canada: 57 Bloor St. 
W., Toronto, Ontario. 


PC Suntrol* Glass Blocks 





Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 





*Suntrol Glass Biocks are an exclusive PC product. 
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New cartridge-powered tool sets both 4" 


and ¥% diameter studs in steel or concrete 


With the Remington Stud Driver you can take 
on every stud-fastening job—light, medium and 
heavy-duty—and save time and money on each of 
them! Compact tool sets up to 6 studs per min- 
ute. Handles both 4%” and %” diameter studs, 
needs no outside power source. Shown below are 
three of many Stud Driver applications. 


Fastening wood to concrete 
Place wood runners on chalk lines. 
Using standard guard or Remington 
GS-21, fasten 2 x 4runners to thecon- 
crete floor or ceiling with Reming- 
ton S-27 standard head studs. 


























CONCRETE FOUNDATION . 


WINDOW OPENING 


STEEL 
WINDOW WELL 





Fastening door bucks to Rewncion 


‘STANDARD 
HEAD 


concrete floors and ceilings == s1xs 








Set door buck in 
place, plumbed and 
shimmed. ; Use Stud 
Driver with special aliens silie window wells 


guard to set floor an- 
chor clips with Rem- After the concrete forms are removed, 


: r position the steel window well and 

om a a amie anchor it with the cartridge-powered 

ceiling struts into Remington Stud Driver. Use four Rem- 

position and secure ington S-21 standard-head studs. Com- 

with S-21 studs. pact Stud Driver easily fits into con- 
fined places and can be operated with 
one hand if necessary. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ie 
FURTHER INFORMATION Industrial Sales Division, Dept. AF-4 : | 
Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. , | 
| 
I 


Please send me my free copy of the booklet “How t to Use 
the Remington Stud Driver Fastening Method.” 


Name.... 5 4b 40d eee ees oho Position... . 


Firm. 
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BOSTON’S NEEDS. 


Forum: 
I have just read your article on renewal 
activities in Boston (AF, Feb. 56), @ 
important item that your News 
omitted is that Boston is slowly expanding” 
into an urban area 50 to 70 mi. in radin 
and has not yet realized it! e 
There is very little planning of Boston 
on a metropolitan basis. The new high 
will bring more cars and less people to ¢ 
city. The transit system’s management 


seems to be shortsighted and is constantly 


reducing its service and giving away po 


tential rapid transit rights-of-way for” 
poor superhighways. There already have 
been traffic tie-ups on the new expressways, © 
some of them not yet completed. The 
thinking is on moving automobiles (at 1.7 _ 
passengers or less per vehicle) and not on ~ 
moving people. The under-the-Common ~ 
garage is not near any of the “integrated ~ 


belt highways” and in all probability will 
only make traffic congestion worse should 
it be built. It is an excellent example of 
poor planning. 

What Boston (like most cities) needs is 
a system of suburban-interurban rapid 
transit free from the present inefficient 
and often political management. This 
system could move thousands of people per 
hour, many times that of the highways and 
would also be very cheap in comparison. 


THOMAS LENTHALL 
Transit-planning consultant 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HOTTER WATER 
Forum: 


The article entitled “Heating with Hot- q 


ter Water” in your January issue mentions 
the US Air Force Academy job in Colo- 
rado Springs but fails to mention us as the 
high temperature water consultants. 
Incidentally, the distance from the boiler 
plant to the community center area is not 
2 mi. as indicated in your article, but 4 


mi. and this system is unique in that there ~ 


is roughly a 500’ rise from one end of the 
system to the other. 

You mention forced circulation boilers 
as being the most efficient and the cheap- 
est means of generating high-pressure 
high-temperature hot water. This is not 
always the case. Forced circulation boilers 
without a drum, natural circulation boilers 
in which the drum is used as expansion 
tank, and steam boilers with direct high- 


pressure hot-water generators, all have © 


their place in high-pressure hot-water 
systems. Although in the bigger units the 
forced circulation type boiler is cheaper 
and has certain advantages, in the medium 
field from say 20 million to 50 million Btu’s 
per hour, a system employing steam boilers 
with direct contact heaters definitely is 
about 25% cheaper. 

E. G. HANSEN 

J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 

New York, N.Y. 
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EXCERPTS 








The unfinished revolt 


Excerpts from the introduction by 
Lewis Mumford to the Triangle, a 
publication of the engineering and 
fine arts schools of the University 
of Pennsylvania 


Almost a generation ago, a revolt against 
the existing courses of study began in the 
architectural schools. 

This revolt was largely prompted by the 
students; and on the negative side—the 
removal of academic dry rot and rubbish 
—it succeeded beyond anyone’s expecta- 
tions, with respect to swiftness and thor- 
oughness, Students no longer had to study 
the Five Orders, learn to translate Gothic 
forms into concealed steel frame construc- 


tion, or imitate the flowing rhetoric of the 
latest Beaux-Arts prize winner, in order 
to become an accredited architect. While 
much dead or inert knowledge was thrown 
out during this clearance, much that should 
have been salvaged and reconditioned for 
current use was also sacrificed. Fine ren- 
derings were happily no longer equated 
with good architectural design: but often 
the art of free drawings was allowed to 
lapse, leaving the young architect tongue- 
tied. Let this example stand for many 
others. What is worse, eclecticism and his- 
toricism, the two stylistic sins of the old 
architectural schools, did not disappear: 
rather they came back in modern disguise. 
Students who would not imitate Palladio 
or Adam imitated Le Corbusier or Gropius: 
those who would have revolted against fit- 
ting modern functions into a Greek temple 
did not hesitate to fit them, for the sake 
of the fashionable external impression, into 
an abstract prism by Mies van der Rohe. 
Instead of drawing on the history of 20 
centuries the student now draws on the 
history of 20 years; and in the second case 
he uses history to no better purpose than 
in the first: the past is not absorbed and 
transmuted, but swallowed and regurgi- 
tated, without being digested. Under the 
original guise of functionalism, a new 
formalism has developed; and the organic 


ground: we must now lay more solid foup- 
dations, That is the task of this generation, 





Planning and the auto 


Excerpts from remarks before the 
American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials by Richard L. Meier of the 
University of Chicago 


Let us establish the crude dimension of 
city growth in North America. Population 









“Remember 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 


OUR 102nd YEAR 


PACKAGED 
LIQUID CHILLERS 


7% to 100 tons—with 
room console units to pro- 
vide controlled cooling 
and heating without duct 
work. 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO. + 


The Architect or Engineer 
specifying Air Conditioning 

quipment is looking for effi- 
cient trouble-free performance 
—quietness and long life— 
r: aad ben oad WHA be 

when you speci 

CURTIS— Investigate CURTIS 
—you will find CURTIS 
Equipment enjoys an enviable 
reputation with people who 
know. 


See the CURTIS catalog in 


or | 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
of every description 


or write for free Archit 


Manual. 
cH 


In 
multi-color 
combinations 
3 

through 


50 tons. 


CONDENSING UNITS 


Up to 100 tons. F-12 or 
F-22. 


Air Handling Units... 
Cooling Towers and 
Evaporative Condensers 
to match. 


PACKAGED 
AIR COOLED, AIR 
CONDITIONING UNITS 


2 through 7} tons. Resi- 
dential and Commercial 
applications. 


PACKAGED 
AIR CONDITIONING 
UNITS 
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development of modern forms, through a y 
deeper insight into the entire architectural] 
complex, is now threatened with arrest 
So the time has come to complete, on the || 
positive side, the work that the first revolt 
only began. It was not enough to clear the 
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projections indicate that it is not unlikely 
that 100 million or so souls will be added 
between now and the end of the century. 
Places must be found for them. For many 
reasons, 80 to 90% of these new additions 
to the population are likely to choose low- 
density urban surroundings—if they can 

around successfully with automobiles. 
This means that space must be allocated to 
factories and offices with large parking 
lots, shopping centers with parking, recrea- 
tion and amusement with places to park, 
similarly schools, hospitals, railway sta- 
tions, airports, etc. One can see that al- 
though metropolitan population only dou- 
bles (approximately) by the end of the 
century the space it occupies should in- 
crease by five to ten times. Many metro- 
politan districts will develop arms which 
extend so far that they join their neigh- 
bors—just as New York and Philadelphia 
have done already. 

East of the Appalachians there will be 
zones of continuous urbanism stretching 
for hundreds of miles. North of the Ohio 
River a gross weblike pattern would arise 
whose outline is fixed by the superhigh- 
ways and railroad main lines. In the South 
and West vestiges of the same pattern 
would appear but, due to uneven topog- 
raphy and lesser over-all densities, the 
strands of urbanism linking major centers 


may often be interrupted. The interstices 
in the web are presently only sparsely 
settled, and there is every indication that 
migration will continue to be away from 
these areas, so that in the midst of this 
web of urbanisms one may expect empty 
spaces, even more devoid of permanent 
settlers than at- present. The marginal 
land would go back to brush or forest, pas- 
ture land, or crops that can be mechanical- 
ly cultivated. This first over-all approxima- 
tion of urban development yields very 
naturally green blocks or islands, instead 
of greenbelts, some of them hundreds and 
thousands of square miles in extent, sur- 
rounded by urbanism. Whether this is 
good or bad, one cannot say, but we can 
look closer at the pattern of living that is 
likely to evolve, based upon the further 
developments of technology and the present 
trends in social values, and from this 
deduce whether strong trends in other di- 
rections are likely to arise. 

One of the most important technological 
areas is the automobile. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the 
forthcoming use of automobiles is a move- 
ment away from the “family car” and 
toward the private, personal vehicle. Thus 
two- and three-car families are likely 
eventually to outnumber those in the sin- 
gle-vehicle status. Already it is not un- 





common to find as many vehicles as there 
are adults, even in families of factory 
workers. A steadily increasing share cf in- 
come is allocated to the purchase and 
operation of automobiles. 

Why do Americans feel cars are so 
important? Careful observation suggests 
that an automobile, in North America, is 
coming to be regarded as a basic instru- 
ment of freedom, A car opens up a much 
wider range of alternatives for work, shop- 
ping, recreation, education and _ social 
services than was ever available before or 
can be obtained otherwise. 

Roughly two-thirds of the present high 
school students, girls as well as boys, as- 
sume, as a matter of course, that they 
will be owning and operating their own 
car within a few years. In many suburban 
communities an important fraction already 
do. Thus, a predominant share of the 
adults in the 100 million new souls will 
demand domestic arrangements which per- 
mit them to operate automobiles. 

What then will happen to cities? 
Wouldn’t their interiors be gradually re- 
designed to expedite the flow of vehicles, 
and the extensions of present urban areas 
be chosen for their accessibility to main 
routes? Heavy emphasis will no doubt con- 
tinue to be made upon convenience to the 

continued on p. 88 





Air Cooled 
Air Compressor 


Single or Two-Stage 


With the use of Air operated devices in modern buildings and 
industry rapidly on the increase—Air Compressors loom more 
importantly in building specifications and design. When you con- 
sider that more air per minute per kilowatt hour of electrical 
energy consumed is delivered by the Curtis Model “CV” you'll 
want to consider it seriously in your plans and specifications. 


“Remember 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 
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There's an Armco Foundation Pipe : 
for Every Load Requirement | 


.. AND YOU GAIN EXTRA BENEFITS WITH EAC 





Foundation designs vary almost as widely as soil conditions. Probably no two jobs are 
exactly alike. But whatever your foundation needs, you can gain important 
advantages by specifying from the wide range of Armco Foundation Products. 





Armco Pile Shells will meet your needs economically for both mandrel-driven and 
Pile Shelis: drop-in shells. Armco Pile Shells are a lightweight, helically corrugated pipe 
with a continuous spiral lock seam for practical watertightness. 





You can specify exactly what you need from the wide range of diameters and wall 
thicknesses of Armco Welded Steel Pipe. The continuous spiral, butt-welded 

seam assures a constant cross-section and high collapse resistance for straight driving. 
And you can inspect the driven pile for watertightness and alignment. 





Armco Caissons provide the needed size and wall thickness for heavy loadings. 
They feature the same spiral, butt-welded seam as Armco Pipe Piling and have 
been proved under the most difficult installation conditions. You can 

specify exact lengths to meet your needs. 





Write us for complete data. There is an Armco engineer near you who can show you 
performance data on the Armco Foundation Pipe that meets your specific needs. Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 4276 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of 
Armco Steel Corporation. In Canada: write Guelph, Ontario. Export: The Armco In- 
ternational Corporation. 


























EASY-TO-CLEAN TERRAZZO floors strike cheerful note in Philadelphia General Hospital 


TERRAZZO FLOOR BEAUTY costs less every year 


Where foot traffic is heaviest, and handsome appearance 
is important, Terrazzo floors are your best choice in the 
long run. No other floor will stay new-looking longer, 
and yet need so little maintenance to keep it good-look- 
ing day in and day out. ) 

Architects like the wide range of design and color pos- 
sibilities Terrazzo offers — especially when it’s made with 
Atlas White Cement. To give your floors the beauty of 
marble and the durability of concrete, specify Terrazzo. 


For better-looking Terrazzo, specify Atlas White Portland 


Cement because it’s quality-controlled during manufac- 
ture to give uniform performance, color and durability. 


wT-e4-c 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL (3) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. yY. 


OFFICES: Albany + Birmingham + Boston * Chicago* Dayton + Kansas City + Milwaukee 
Minneapolis + New York - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh ~ St. Louis - Waco 


*“DURAPLASTIC” is the registered trade-mark of the air-entraining 
portland cement manufactured by Universal Atlas Cement Company. 


Atlox TLE Comenit 


FOR BEAUTY AND UTILITY + FOR TERRAZZO, PAINT, FACING, STUCCO 


United States Steel Hour—Televised on alternate Wednesdays—See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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Robertson engineers using 

maintenance-free skylights 

and sash will bring to your: 
plant the benefits of 
cost-free natural light 


Because it saves money, increases pro- 
duction and adds to employee morale, 
natural daylighting of industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional buildings is 
becoming increasingly popular. Robert- 
son Daylighting Engineers will meas- 
ure your foot-candle requirements and 
give you a recommendation and esti- 
mate. Use the coupon below to write 
for literature. 


H. H. Robertson 


Company 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Plants in U.S.A., Canada and England 


Please send without charge your book about 
Robertson skylights and sash. 





2403 Farmers Bank Bidg. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 





| 
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car user. Even mass transit in metro- 
politan areas would need to be designed 
to serve the people who own automobiles. 
Pseudopods of suburban type low-density 
development would stretch out along the 
toll roads and first class highways. If 
matters run true to form, the regulation 
of the dispersed urban development, and the 
control of the traffic it generates, will be 
too little and too late. It seems unlikely 
that mass transit by itself can help very 
much in relieving the situation. It is at 
best a minor palliative, suited to the older, 
more densely settled portions of cities. 

A somewhat more promising possibility 
lies in the thorough development of sys- 
tems of automobile rental, with a pool of 
cars in each neighborhood which can be 
drawn upon by anyone with a credit card. 
If made extremely convenient and depend- 
able such a service could reduce the num- 
ber of parking spaces required per car and 
eliminate much unnecessary travel. How- 
ever, this approach soon encounters an- 
other facet of the relationship of the Amer- 
ican to his car. A personal automobile 
tends to be regarded in much the same 
manner as clothing—it is chosen to express 
a self-conception of social role; the styling 
is evidence of personal taste, and an in- 
dication of individuality. 

One wonders whether the automobile 
cannot be adapted to an esthetic develop 
ment pattern for cities. The best guess is 
that purchasers will not permit this con- 
straint upon their choice. The personalized 
vehicle seems to be valued much more high- 
ly as an art form than compact, trim com- 
munities. The forthcoming technologies 
which work in glass fibers and plastics, com- 
bined with the possibilities of the gas tur- 
bine, suggest that popular sculpture should 
reach its heights not in  parthenons, 
chapels, busts or abstractions, as in earlier 
ages, but in automobiles! Since it is the 
automobile which is valued so highly, its 
form must reflect this regard! A man driv- 
ing a car becomes an actor, the stage is 
the long ribbon of highway, the cluttered 
perspective of intersections, and the park- 
ing space. The car itself is his costume. 
The audience is not only the traffic along 
the way, but also the people at the destina- 
tion who watch you drive up. The future 
should bring a higher degree of differentia- 
tion in car bodies and much less in the 
engine—the new technologies permit this 
at little extra cost. 

There seems to be no easy way out. 
Planning the spatial requirements for the 
extra 100 million must conform to the 
needs of the two- and three-car family. 

This estimate of the urban patterns like- 
ly to be dominant around 2000 A.D. is 
rather disturbing. The pattern anticipated 
is one which has been neglected by urban 
specialists and is contrary to the doctrines 
regarding city form expressed by many 
sensitive, design-conscious planners. Still 
more disturbing is another paradox. The 
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® INCONSPIGUOUS 
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Quiet 
Performance 





For Example — 

This Model No. 5215B: 
Capacity: 18,100 CFM Free Air 
Total Installed Height: 43%/, inches 


We think that when you have exam- 
ined a Gallaher Air-Van you will 
agree that it contains every ounce of 
progress in power roof exhauster 
design that means service and pet- 
formance. 


The vital features are the Air-Vans 
corrosion resistant finish, sound 
structural design, shipped com- 
pletely assembled, quiet operating, 
patented scroll design, and patented 
air seal-off to protect the motor. 
Gallaher performance ratings are 
based on actual, reliable physical 
tests by an independent laboratory. 


CAPACITIES: 


Direct Drive: 150-11,000 CFM 
Static Pressures to 4” 


Belt Drive: 3,000 - 65,000 CFM 
Static Pressures to 4” 


The GALLAHER Company 


4108 Dodge St. Omaha, Nebr. 
Export Office: 306 Paul Bidg., Utica, New York 
Coble: ‘*Keiserquip"’ 
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Ee: FINEST IN“ 

SOUND SYSTEMS 
Every Altec Lansing sound product is 
especially designed to do a specific job. 
Altec manufactures more than 100 sound 
products—including microphones, ampli- 
fiers, controls, speakers and enclosures, 
thus providing the right combination of 


components for every installation regard- 
less of size. 


a 


Typical of the wide range of Altec prod- 
ucts are the two amplifiers shown. The 
new Altec 342A is a 20 watt public address 
amplifier that is truly outstanding in its 
flexibility of function. Incorporating the 
“input-matcher” features, the 342A per- 
mits the use of any combination of 4 
inputs to match your exact circuit needs. 
It is quickly and easily installed and oc- 
cupies a minimum of space—the ideal 
amplifier for small or intermediate size 
installations. 


The Altec 260A is a 260 watt amplifier of 
low distortion and wide frequency range 
for public address and industrial control 
applications where long life and minimum 
maintenance are paramount. In addition 
to other outstanding features, the filament 
warm-up period is controlled by delay 
relay, thus permitting remote full on-off 
control. 


For further information on Altec Lansing 
sound products see Sweet's Architect's 
File (32a/AL) or Industrial Construction 
File (12j/AL) or write Department 4-F for 
the Altec Engineered Sound Products 
Catalog. ; 
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A SOUND REPUTATION SECOND TO NONE 
9356 Santa Monica Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York 
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planners find that the redevelopment of 
cities in America is frustrated by the 
political boundaries which separate the 
city itself from its suburbs and so have 
strongly advocated measures which would 
make the metropolitan region the basic 
planning and administrative unit. Perhaps, 
in a few instances at least, this may be 
achieved in the course of several decades 
by employing a step-by-step approach. But 
by then, it appears, the metropolitan unit 
will itself be obsolete. It may stand in the 
way of future progress as effectively as 
the gerrymandering of the last genera- 
tions blocks our effort today. 


Capital gains in real estate 


Excerpts from an address by Harry 
B. Helmsley, president of Helmsley- 
Spear, Inc., before the Real Estate 
Board of New York 


In the middle of a building boom, land 
prices have a tendency to go very high. 
We have not as yet reached the figures 
which were being paid during the 1920’s 
for land, but there has been a very decided 
increase in values. 

The value of a lot is, of course, the 
residual after you take the total value of 
land and building and deduct the actual 
cost of the building. Let us assume we 
have a 250,000 sq. ft. building on a 15,000 
sq. ft. plot. And suppose that the rent 
averages $5 per sq. ft.; that our expenses 
come to $1.30; and that taxes will be 90¢. 
Our over-all expenses are, therefore, $2.20 
a sq. ft. leaving a net return of $2.80. We 
will also assume a capitalization rate or 
yield of 9%. That means that the property 
has a value of $31 a sq. ft. or somewhat 
better than $7.5 million. If this building 
cost $20 a sq. ft. to build, then we would 
have a building cost of $5 million and our 
land would be worth $2.5 million. 

If the market will justify a rent of only 
$4.50, we would have a net of only $2.30 
after deducting $2.20 for our cost of opera- 

* tion, This means that on the basis of a 9% 
yield, we have a value of $25 a sq. ft. or 
somewhat better than $6 million. Because 
our building costs remain the same, our 
land would be worth only $1 million, as 
opposed to $2.5 million—a sizable differ- 
ence attributable to a mere 50¢ change in 
rent. 

The cost of the building also has a very 
definite effect upon land value. If we raise 
the cost from $20 to $25 a sq. ft. in the 
example just cited, it would have the effect 
of reducing the land value by $1,250,000. 

In the 1920’s land had a terrific boom, 
because, while construction and operating 
were very reasonable, rental rates were 
very high. New buildings promised to be 
profitable even with fairly large vacancies. 


continued on p. 94 





a i-r- fe m-Lelels i: 
Q-Panels 





Quick, clean, dry 
all-weather construction 
for modern insulated walls 


Q-Panel walls are handsome in ap. 
pearance and have better insulation 
value than 12-inch slow, expensive 
masonry walls. They go up fast be 
cause they are hung—not piled up— 
and in any kind of weather. Crews 
have installed a mile in a week. These 
sturdy steel or aluminum panels are 
permanent, yet they can be de: 
mounted and moved at will. Use the 
coupon below to write for literature. 


H. H. Robertson 
. Company 


2403 Farmers Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Plants in U.S.A., Canada and Englend 





Please send free literature on Q-Panels. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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Biggest paint news 
in 10 years... 


GLID-TEX! 


NOW YOU CAN SPRAY 3 COLORS AT 
ONE TIME... GET UNUSUAL EFFECTS 


See free offer below— only actual color chips 
can show you the beauty of Glid-Tex 


Here’s news about a decorating achievement that pro- 
duces unusual! color effects too beautiful to describe! In 
just one spraying, new Glid-Tex creates a vari-colored, 
textured wall pattern over any solid-color latex or oil 
base paint. No masking required! No bothersome cleaning 
of equipment between coats because the three Glid-Tex 
colors go on in just one application! It’s a fast short cut to 
beautiful rooms at an economical cost—truly an achieve- 
ment that all contractors and decorators will want to see! 


FREE! Only actual color chips can convey the true beauty of 
Glid-Tex. Write for your copy of the new Glid-Tex folder 
which also includes specifications and instructions. 


By the makers of Spred Satin 


Glidden 


Professional Finishes 


The Glidden Company 
Maintenance Finishes Division 
Dept. AF-456,11001 Madison Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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GROUP" 


Square and Slotted 
Series Air Diffusers 








Architects and engineers now have wide new latitude 
in selecting air conditioning outlets. The addition of this 
“Architects’ Group” of square and slotted units to the famous 
line of round Kno-Draft Air Diffusers offers the industry's 
most complete line of engineered diffusers. 


Kno-Draft Square Diffusers (Series KP): Two models, eight 
sizes. Neck diameters from 4 to 14 inches. Capacities from 50 
to 1250 cfm. Sturdy pressed steel construction. Available, with 
or without patented sleeve damper or anti-smudge frame, for 
overlap installation in acoustical or plastered ceilings; or 
snap-in installation in T-bar ceilings. All units geometrically 
proportional so that, at constant neck velocities, static pressure 
is same for all sizes. Precise, circular diffusion patterns over 
large area assured. 





Kno-Draft Slotted Diffusers (Series KLS): Two models. ae), NOR 


(1) Adjustable one-directional flow for offices, board rooms, 
n0-drait: 


etc. (2) Completely adjustable multi-directional flow for larger 

areas such as lobbies and auditoriums. Handsome extruded 

aluminum construction. Modules of 2, 3, 4 and 6 feet can be ———~— Square and Slotted Air Diffusers ———— 
installed singly or butted in series to form continuous diffuser 

line on ceiling or wall. Exclusive Kno-Draft adjustable air CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. 


. ° * " 4 age ,D b .¢ 
direction vanes permit discharge pattern to meet individual Sep Sethe, Gath : 
‘ “ ‘i Please send free copy of your Bulletin K-27 describing the ‘ ‘Architects’ 
job needs. Grid-type volume control damper permits easy Group” of Kno-Draft Square and Slotted Air Diffusers. 


system balancing. Damper grids equalize air distribution over 











length of diffuser. N 
For complete performance and selection data on the new Company. 
“Architects’ Group” of Kno-Draft Square and Slotted Diffusers, 
: i ‘ Address 
simply clip coupon to your letterhead and mail to Connor 
Engineering Corporation, Danbury, Connecticut. City Zone___State 
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SELECT-O-PHONE 
12 to 55 Phones 











You can make intercommunications recommen- 
dations with confidence when you consult a spe- 
cialist . .. your Kellogg dealer. And you save time 
because he offers you the most complete line of 
fine intercommunications equipment available 
anywhere. ..from a simple push-button system to 
systems that allow unlimited simultaneous service 
and conference facilities. With his expert techni- 
cal assistance, you can recommend a system that 
is engineered to fit exactly the present and future 
needs of your client. 

And you can be sure of client satisfaction 


A DIVISION OF 





throughout the life of the system. Kellogg quality KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 


assures a minimum of maintenance . . . availability 


A Division of 


of service is guaranteed forever. eee ne oe veerege Carp. 


Call in your Kellogg dealer, or send coupon for 
the Kellogg Architectural Planning Kit today. QUALI 


QUALITY COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 
TY COMPONENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


Dealers in principal cities of United States and Canada 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., Commercial Products 
Dept. 76-D, 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the Kellogg Architectural Planning Kit. 


NAME 





FIRM. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE STATE 
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KELLOGG , 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PLANNING KIT 


Contains complete technical data. 
Use this coupon or ask your Kellogg 
Intercommunications dealer. 
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But the speculators forgot that if a va- 
cancy remained for any period of time, the 
owners would be tempted to rent for what. 
ever they could get and would thereby 
weaken the whole structure. This, 

with the general price deflation, cause 
the cessation of building and the almogt 
complete disappearance of land values, 

Today, there is quite an apartment build. 
ing boom going on on the East Side of 
Manhattan. Here again the question 
whether $55 or $60 per room is ap 
obtainable rental rate determines whether 
or not the land is valuable, This 
is where the greatest capital gains ar 
being made today. People who are buying 
these properties do not care whether they 
earn or not, because the purchasers are 
usually in the income tax brackets where 
the earnings could not be kept in any 
event. Here is the spot for long-term gains, 
They depend upon the exercise of the real 
estate man’s judgment, his courage, his 
ability to assemble plottage, his command 
of finances, and his ability to foresee the 
type of building that could profitably be 
erected upon the site. 

Let us analyze the case of a big building 
containing large apartments which was 
operating in the red. Rents were frozen 
and expenses were high. Each year the de- 
preciation would be written off and the 
loss would be set up on the books of the 
corporation. Unless this loss is absorbed by 
earnings in the following year or a sub 
sequent year under the carry-forward pro- 
vision (which presently covers a five-year 
period), these losses are wiped out. In this 
particular case there are no offsetting 
profits and no method of making any ad- 
ditional profits, but each year the deprecia- 
tion had to be written off. 

Eventually the property was sold, While 
the sales price was higher than the prop- 
erty’s written-down cost, it was still con- 
siderably less than the original cost. Thus, 
the owners got no benefit of the deprecia- 
tion which had been written off, but in- 
stead were forced to pay a long-term gain 
on what in actual fact was a loss. They 
should have held the property in a cor- 
poration only if the corporation had an as 
set which was also earning money, so that 
the profit from the other property could have 
used the losses from the apartment house 
property. Otherwise the property should 
have been taken out of the corporation and 
held individually so that the losses could 
be used as an offset against other income. 

Here is another case: In arranging the 
sale of a business building at the corner of 
42nd St. and Madison Ave., we noted that 
the land was much more valuable than the 
building and the depreciation would not 
have been as much as the amortization on 
any mortgage which we could raise. 

Our solution was to sell the land and 
building to an insurance company and take 
a leaseback from the insurance company 
for 23 years with renewal options. In an 
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HYDROCIDE® 


PROTECT BUILDINGS WITH 
THIS ALL-WEATHER COAT! 





A ONE-COAT, WATER-REPELLENT MASONRY FINISH 


Just one coat of this resin-base masonry 
finish decorates, protects and makes 
most exterior walls water-repellent. The 
extra thickness of Colorcoat gives 
extra hiding power and extra weather 
resistance. 

Colorcoat’s decorative, textured fin- 
ish increases the value of buildings old 
or new. Its toughness and long life cut 
maintenance costs. Colorcoat is applied 
by either brush or spray—to stucco, 
brick, concrete, block construction, 
and asbestos cement shingles. 





@ Contains Silicone to impart water-re- 
pellency 

@ Uniquely formulated* to eliminate chalk- 
ing, flaking and peeling 

© Bridges hairline cracks and pores 

@ Permits walls to “breathe”—reducing 
possible internal condensation 

@ Can be applied over surfaces previously 
painted with either oil or water-base 
coatings 

@ Bonds two ways—by adhesion of its 
resin base, and gripping action of rein- 
forcing agents 

@ Gives lasting protection, plus a colorful, 
textured finish 


Since 1903 
manufacturers 


ef quality 


Makers of LAPIDOLITH CONCRETE HARDENER 
HYDROCIDE $+ X COLORLESS +» HYDROCIDE DAMPPROOFINGS 
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COLORCOAT 





Me Va ee ee 
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IN 10 BEAUTIFUL COLORS! Mint Green, Desert 
Tan, White, Concrete Gray, Slate 4 Tile Red, 
Old Ivory, Ranch Rose, Cloud Gray, Canyon Tan. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
Building Products Division— Dept. AF 4 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like full information on how 
Colorcoat saves maintenance costs on 
old or new buildings. 


[_] I would like your Building Construction 
and Maintenance Handbook with 125 
pages of important information. 
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For Better 
Control Joints 


BLOK-JOINT 


Pat. Pending 


RUBBER EXTRUSIO 


@ No Cutting or Sawing. 

@ No Need for Special 
Blocks. 

@ Use with Any Standard 
Metal Sash Block. 

@ No Building Paper or 

Mortar Filling Needed. 












BLOK-JOINT’$ “cross-shaped” rubber extrusion 
design simplifies construction of masonry wall 
control joints. Use BLOK-JOINT with any stand- 
ard metal sash block! 


“100 Year Life” rubber assures maximum ef- 
fectiveness for the lifetime of the building. 
BLOK-JOINT forms a secure interlock, actually 
adds stability to the wall. 

Use BLOK-JOINT for all types of masonry wall 
construction!—Block walls, brick veneer over 
blocks, cavity walls and many other types! 
Simplicity, Versatility and maximum effective- 
ness are yours with Carter-Waters BLOK-JOINT. 


NOW! See For Yourself how BLOK-JOINT 
fits masonry wall construction! 


Write Today for FREE sample! 
Use this coupon. 


—— eee 


Carter-Waters Corporation - 


2440 Pennway © Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Please send me a FREE sample and specifi- 


cations on the new Carter-Waters BLOK- 
JOINT. 


Nome 
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ordinary sale of this kind about 80% of 
the price paid by the original purchaser is 
paid by the insurance company, which 
then leases it back to the original pur- 
chaser for 7% of this amount for 23 years 
and three months, At the end of this time, 
the insurance company has had a complete 
return of its investment and usually a re- 
newal option at between 3% and 3%%. 
This is a very good deal for the insurance 
company; it not only has a safe invest- 
ment, but it gets its money back and still 
has the ownership of the property in per- 
petuity subject to the terms of the lease, 

Our client bought the leasehold position 
with 20% cash. Their yield started off at 
about 6% and at the end of the year went 
to 12%. They are now obtaining 15%, and 
next year will get 18%. The leasehold is 
being amortized over the first term of the 
lease at a rate of 5%. Therefore, the re- 
turn for the first year of 6% was almost 
all tax-free and at the present time about 
one-third of the return is tax-free. Actual- 
ly, it is a return of investment because at 
the end of the first term, the entire invest- 
ment has been recaptured and all income 
is fully taxable. 

It is not possible for the leasee to have 
an option to repurchase the property as 
it might possibly be construed that all the 
rent payments were actually installment 
payments of the purchase price and thus 
invalidate the transaction. 

The reason that it is possible to make 
this type of a deal is that an insurance 
company is not subject to the same taxes 
as an individual, and depreciation is not 
a great factor with them. A foundation or 
a pension fund which is not subject to tax 
would also be a logical purchaser for this 
type of an investment. 


Air pollution 


Excerpts from an article in Air 
Conditioning, Heating and Ventilat- 
ing by William W. Cook of Pendray, 
Cook & Hoving, New York public 
relations counselors 


Recognizing that industrial air pollution 
is frequently as much a public relations 
as an engineering problem, we undertook 
recently to find out how two major groups, 
whose interests are most directly linked 
with the problem, viewed the situation. 


> First, from top executives of major 
corporations in all parts of the country, 
we chose 177 companies which were 
leaders in their branches of industry, and 
all of which were likely to have had air 
pollution problems because of the nature 
of their operating processes. 
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For Better Reinforcing. 
With “Deep- Grip” Swedging 








MASONRY WALL REINFORCING 


@ Exclusive Deforming Provides 
Large, Well Defined “Squared 
Edges” 

@ Provides “Sure Lock” Between 
Reinforcing and Mortar 

@ Requires No More Area in the 
Joint Than Superficial Deforming 

@ As Easy to Handle as Other 
Types 


You can see at a glance the extra “grip- 
ability’ of Carter-Waters BLOK-MESH. The 
horizontal and vertical surfaces provide a sure 
lock even under lateral pressure and shrinkage. 


BLOK-MESH Minimizes Cracking above lintels, 
below sills, at corners. 


BLOK-MESH Is Best to tie brick to back-up 
blocks, for cavity wall construction, double 
walls, ordinary block wall construction. 


Remember, BLOK-MESH by Carter-Waters ig 
the only masonry wall reinforcing with the 
“deep-grip”, positive anchor swedging. 


SEE The Big Difference [mn Sweet's File or... 


Write Today for your FREE illustrated brochure 
on the New Carter-Waters Blok-Mesh! Use This 
Coupon. 


Carter-Waters Corporation 
2440 Pennway © # Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Please send me FREE brochure and specifi- 
cations on new Carter-Waters BLOK-MESH. 





Address. 





City. State. 


2440 Pennway : Phone GRand 1-2570 

































For Homes and Offices of 
the Air Conditioned Age! 











° | For Stores and Public Buildings of 
> the Air Conditioned Age! 





For Factories of the Air Conditioned Age! 


For further information, see your wholesaler 
or call or write 


genetron department 







40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Super-Dry Refrigerant 


genetron 11 ORANGE Laset 
TRICHLOROMONOFLUOROMETHANE 
Quality Specifications 


Moisture wt. %, Max.............cecee ees 0.0010 
PIG A 55 Goss etaars cab ccceccesse st bewkes none 
High boiling impurities—vol. %, max........... 0.01 
Boiling pt. at 760 mm. Hg °F..............055 74.7 
Boiling range °F (to 85% pt.), max............. 0.5 


Trichloromonofluoromethane (‘‘Gene- 
tron” 11) finds widespread use as a 
refrigerant in industrial and commer- 
cial air conditioning systems using sin- 
gle or goceph es a centrifugal compres- 
sors. It can also be used for either direct 
or indirect expansion-type systems. 





genetrom 12 wuite tase. 


DICHLORODIFLUOROMETHANE 

Quality Specifications 

oo ot Ba eee | a oe an 0.0010 
SENIOR -it0.cb5% SAME w odha 0k00 $000 bb seieed none 
High boiling impurities—vol. %, max........... 0.01 


Non-condensable gases (gases insoluble in 
perchioroethylene)—vol. % in vapor phase, max. 1.5 

Boiling pt. at 760 mm. Hg °F................ —21.6 

Boiling range °F (to 85% pt.), max............. 0.5 


genetron 141 Green taset 
MONOCHLORODIFLUOROMETHANE 
Quality Specifications 


ER A ST Pe Dey 0.0010 
OEE .Sy.0 00's cn ced hens occke Fs bathonteess none 
High boiling impurities—vol. %, max........... 0.01 


Non-condensable gases (gases insoluble in 
perchloroethylene)—vol. % in vapor phase, max. 1.5 

Boiling pt. at 760 mm. Hg °F........5......- —41.4 

Boiling range °F (to 85% pt.), max............. 0.5 


Dichlorodifluoromethane (‘“Genetron” 
12) and Monochlorodifluoromethane 
(“Genetron” 141) are the most widely 
used organic fluorine refrigerants. They 
are used in virtually all types of air 
conditioning equipment, large and 
small, household and industrial, direct 
and indirect expansion systems. 


Some of the typical units in which 
“Genetron” 12 and 141 are used: win- 
dow air conditioners, home or office 
console units, large store units, large 
custom-built units for commercial com- 
fort, large home units for addition to 
present hot air heating systems, and 
mobile units for transportation equip- 
ment. 





genetron 226 purrte Laset 
TRICHLOROTRIFLUOROETHANE 
Quality Specifications 


Moisture wt. %, MaX...........6.0-eeaeeee 0.0025 
EEE nix baNpeebesc cs cceuccicvcaseseve none 
Boiling pt. at 760 mm. Hg °F.............--+ 117.6 
Boiling range °F (to 85% pt.), max............. 18 


“Genetron” Super-Dry 
Refrigerants are as close 
to you as your tele- 
phone. 
Leading Refrigeration 
Wholesalers from Coast 
to Coast. 
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Trichlorotrifluoroethane (‘‘Genetron”’ 
226) is used in 25-ton and larger cen- 
trifugal compressors, primarily for large 
comfort cade systems, brine cooling 
systems, and other commercial and in- 
dustrial air conditioning systems. 
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stion: 


ARE YOU A 


“Big Spender’ 


--TOO LATE ? 


swer. 


“Yes” is the answer every time you 
sign dollars away for pipe repair and 
replacement. You area “Big Spender” 
because the cost for replacement and 
repair of pipe comes much higher than 
the money spent for the original in- 
stallation. And you’re “too late”’ be- 
cause a little more for wrought iron 
pipe to start with would have pre- 
vented your big spending later on. 


lution: 


Wrought iron pipe has the unique 
ability of lasting a long, long time. 
This durability is solving corrosion 
problems in a variety of piping 
services in industrial plants across 
the country. These users have found 
that it makes good business sense to 
ask “‘How long does it last,’’ instead 
of, ““How much does it cost, initially.” 
This economy story is interestingly 
told in our booklet, True Piping 
Economy. Write for your copy. 
A. M. Byers Company, Clark Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Available in Canada and 
throughout the world. 


WROUGHT 
IRON 
PIPE 





EXCERPTS wwe. 





> Next, from law enforcement officials 
charged with protecting residents of major 
cities against harmful or unpleasant odors 
and fumes discharged in violation of local 
ordinances. Our questionnaire was sent to 
the chief public official responsible for 
control of air pollution in 67 major indus- 
trial cities. 


Responses from the industrial companies 
revealed six major conclusions: 


1. Public opinion determines the pace of 
industry’s attack on air pollution. Top 
management classifies air pollution as a 
major public relations problem. 


2. The great majority of business execu- 
tives feels they have improved the air 
pollution situation in ‘heir communities 
during the last five years and that business 
spending in this field is on the downgrade. 
However, the 20 firms that described spe- 
cific plans will spend alone a total of 
$52,730,000 in the next five years. 


8. However, almost half of them feel 
there is need for additional encouragement, 
in the form of changes in the federal 
income tax law such as accelerated amor- 
tization, etc., to get business to do more 
about air pollution control. 


4. Although concern was expressed that 
local communities sometimes force com- 
panies into expensive and unreasonable 
action, there is vigorous opposition to any 
additional federal or state activity. 


5. Many contend that industry has done 
its share of “cleaning up,” but that other 
causes, such as private dwellings and 
automobiles, are now primarily responsible 
for air pollution. 


6. While a majority report a need for 
more research into causes and cures, the 
respondents divided almost evenly on the 
need for a unified national research pro- 
gram or other industry cooperation. 


In the survey of law enforcement officials 
responses yielded five major conclusions: 


1. Public complaints about odors and 
fumes are on the increase, although the 
problem now is ranked fourth in impor- 
tance by enforcement officials. 


2. Industry is felt to be the major 
offender, although vehicles and domestic 
sources rank high. The industries most 
frequently cited were chemicals, paint and 
varnish, food processing, rendering plants 
and plastics. 


8. Industrial firms have found it both 
difficult and expensive in most cases to 
solve odor problems. 


4. A great deal more research into 
causes and cures is desired. 


5. Public officials feel that enforcement 
is particularly difficult because of a lack 
of objective, scientific standards. 
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CEILING 
OVER 40,000 FEET ! 






Convair’s F-102A flies higher — faster — 
because HEXCEL aluminum honeycomb, used as 
core material in sandwich construction, lightens 
its load, smooths its contours, and raises its 
overall efficiency with the highest 
strength-to-weight ratio yet developed! 








@ HONEYLITE, the versatile new lighting material, was 
selected to cover over 40,000 square feet of ceiling 
area in Washington, D.C.’s National Housing Center 
because it met all requirements — beautifully. Made of 
HEXCEL aluminum honeycomb, HONEYLITE diffused 
light so efficiently and so evenly that, without first 
checking with a light meter, many people couldn't 
, believe the level of illumination was as high as 75 foot 
candles.* The second requirement—a louverall ceiling 
that would not interfere with air conditioning outlets 
located above it—was made to order for the unique na- 
ture of HONEYLITE’s hollow-celled construction. 
For these reasons, and for more listed below, specify 
HONEYLITE for your next lighting installation —it’s the 
most beautiful, most functional, luminous ceiling you 
can find anywhere! 
@ 45° and/or 60° light cut-off provides effective shielding 
@ Non-flammable and UL approved 
@ Weighs less than three ounces per square foot 
@ Free circulation of air prolongs life of light units 
@ Provides lowest surface brightness obtainable 


@ Non-static and dust resistant 
@ May be cleaned with ordinary vacuum brush attachment 


* See LIGHTING— December 1955 








HONEYLITE 
(shown at right actual 
size) installation is simple, 
inexpensive. For full ceilings, 
aluminum T-bars are used 
to suspend HONEYLITE 
panels below lighting units. 
HONEYLITE is also ideal 
for use in troffers and 
lighting fixtures. 










HOonNLEYLITE’ 


LIGHT-DIFFUSING ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB 


A development of HEXCEL PRODUCTS INC. 


2S SIXTY-FIRGT STREET. CAKLAND 6. CALIFORNIA 
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Ogden Tanner, Stephen G. Thompson. 
The time to permanently “eliminate” destructive moisture is in the original construction 
with the use of Sealtight Premoulded Membrane... the industries only TRUE vapor 
seal. All other methods are merely temporary stop-gaps. Ideal for all types of con- 
struction ... commercial, industrial and residential. The installation of Premoulded 
Membrane not only gives you a warm, dry, more liveable home but one that is also 
more saleable in the future. 

When specifying a vapor seal material be sure it meets these Sealtight standards 
of quality ... permeance rating of only .0066 grains per square foot... resistant 
to Dm mold aia termites . . her eins ie . « » Quick and easy to install . . . only CONSULTANTS: John Hancock Callender, 
Premoulded Membrane meets them all. : AIA, Miles L. Colean, FAIA, Carl Feiss, 


fal emoulded fffembr ONE AIA, Harold R, Sleeper, FAIA. 


GENERAL MANAGER: Charles B. Bear 
TRADE MARK 


wherever good design requires a TRUE VAPOR SEAL! 


IDEAL FOR ACh TYPES OF CON STRUSIION 


ASSISTANTS: Anne Le Crenier, — ’ 
Stone O’Shea, Henry Martin Ottmann, 
Ann Wilson 
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This illustration shows how the 
installation of Premoulded 
Membrane and Corktite 
completely isolates the slab 
and superstructure from soil 
moisture. 


The proper installation of 
Premoulded Membrane and 
Corktite removes all danger 
of condensation and oxida- 
tion of metal installations in 
the crawl space areca... 
eliminates the need for ven- 


The proper installation of 
Premovided Membrane to 
the exterior of the basement 
walls as well as beneath 
the floor slab insures a per- 
manently warm and dry 
basement. 








tilation. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DEALERS... 


WRITE TODAY for complete information that 
tells you where, why and how to use Sealtight 
Premovided Membrane, the only true vapor 
“seal and Corktite, the resilient, impermeable 
perimeter insulation. 


6 KIMBALL ST. 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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to ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 540 N. Michigan Ave. 
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label from a recent wrapper envelope, or state 
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old and the new address are required. Allow four 
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About this month’s ForuM 


Some time ago one John 
Clarence Laughlin dropped 
into the office, and shortly had 
half a dozen editors neglecting 
their work to look at a boxful 
of 11” x 14” glossy photographs 
which he held forth one by one, 
taking special precautions not 
to break the corners, They were 
“out of this world” quite liter- 
ally, for the buildings they 
showed were all survivors of a 
past that now seems almost 
alien, Dreams were what they 
spoke of, and personal emotion 
was hot, still, on all of them. 
They promised to fit just fine 
into our series on “Architec- 
ture in America.” Among “the 
forces that create it” the feel- 
ings of individuals are one of 
the strongest! 

A short selection of Clar- 
ence’s pictures begins on the 
next page, and meanwhile 
Forum wishes him luck in find- 
ing a book publisher who will 
do right by the whole caboodle 
of them. 

Another day there dropped 
on an editor’s desk a 274-page 
typed transcript weighing 3 Ib. 
and far weightier than that in 
its content. The subsequent 
work of boiling down the mes- 
sage to 24 typed pages made 
that editor wish he had gone 
into some “sugar-bush” in- 
stead, where, in the same 
month of March, you can far 
more easily boil 30 gallons of 
maple sap into one gallon of 
pure sweet maple syrup. 

The typed distillate does, 
however, have its own sweet- 
ness. Highly promising ideas 
are what it contains on the 
urgent subject of how to get 
“urban renewal’’—the rebuild- 
ing of our sagging cities—real- 
ly going. Condensed in the re- 


port is the juice of two days’ 
concentrated thinking together, 
at a round table, by 20 of 
the building industry’s ablest © 
statesmen. 

The US might clear its 
slums in ten years, say they, 
if we only organized resources 
that we have, and in the pro- 
cess put up new building con- 
struction in an amount of per- 
haps 18 billion, : 

Now how do these two stories 
hang together, except by fol- 
lowing one another on ForuM 
pages? One deals in art, the 
other in economics; one in 
fantasy, the other in disciplined 
calculation. Between them they 
light a great mystery in man 
the builder. There is a different 
joy in each approach, but the 
only possibility of full archi- 
tectural consummation lies in 
linking them together. 


A footnote now, about last 
month and next month. 

Last month ForuM gave the 
subject of Eero Saarinen’s two 
new buildings at Massachusetts 
Instituté df Technology to 
three invited critics: Saarinen 
accepted this ungrudgingly for 
the compliment that it really 
was, since only ‘major works 
of architecture merit such at- 
tention. Should he, however, 
wish to reply to any part, 
space is saved for him in next 
month’s Forum. 

Meanwhile the editors chose 
to risk not being first in show- 
ing the completed St. Louis air- 
port this month when it was 
not quite ready. (FORUM pre- 
view, Nov. ’52.) Next month it 
will be shown as photographed 
after the opening, and in color. 


THE EDITORS 
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ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA / PART Vil 


Another in a series of articles exploring where architecture stands in America: 
This time a portfolio of photographs by Clarence John Laughlin exploring the curious 


and (temporarily?) almost vanished art of personality expression 


FANTASTIC ARCHITECTURE 


These offbeat offshoots from a time of unashamed individualism might seem to have 
little enough to communicate to 1956 beyond nostalgia and a smile. But the fact that 
no sane person would dream of copying them or their ilk does not mean they have nothing 
useful to tell. These buildings cry out for people—for dreamers, boasters, buttonholers, 
cigar smokers. To a generation whose most admired architecture is complete, beautiful 
and finished without humans—and sometimes intruded upon and cluttered by them—this 
cry for inhabitants is worth a little thought. 

Understandably, in the light of its revolt from fraud, contemporary architecture has 
been, and remains, preoccupied with itself; its structure, form, use. The loser in this 
revolution has been expression of the dreads, desires, whims and aspirations that have to 
do with the roots of individuality, the world of imagination and inner needs. What kind 
of form follows this function? Photographer Laughlin suggests that extreme examples of 
“inner-need functionalism,” like those shown here, can throw light on the needs of the 
normal imagination, much as psychiatry throws light on the normal psyche by study of the 
abnormal extreme. Here may lie clues for analyzing the obscure and baffling problem of 
architectural enrichment, for instance—a realm in which techniques are satisfying as 
means but not as ends. 


FIREMEN’S STRUT: 


this cheerfully brash Gothic revival 
engine house in San Francisco 

(see also cover) boasts a watch 
tower crowned with a screaming 
eagle, a pinnacle capped with 

a fire helmet, two unsleeping owls, 
two heads of revered chiefs 

and assorted doodads all lovingly 
picked out in brownish red 

against cream stucco. Built 1880; 
architect unknown. 


BOATMAN’S REVERIE: 


a Mississippi pilot, Capt. Doullut, designed and built 

this all-but-floating fantasy in New Orleans in 1905, 

and finally retired here to watch: the river from 

his pilot house and enjoy the ropes of wooden balls swaying 
in the wind. An extraordinary example of “inner-need 
functionalism”— in this case expression of a man’s 
consuming love for thé’scenes of his youth. 


architectural FORUM / April 1956 
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ROMANTIC JOY: 


“San Francisco” plantation near 
Garyville, La., was the creation of 
its owner, Valsin Marmillion, 

an individualist who rejected the 
stately classic revivals of the 

time (1849) and place. To him, 

the floating steamer palaces were the 
embodiment of life and joyousness, 
and on them he modeled this 
confection of decks bedecked with 
leaves of iron and lace of wood. 
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ph 5. 4 a sa Passenger Marmillion’s interpretation 
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Doullut’s, shown on the preceding 

page. Indoors, “San Francisco” 

is a painted bower executed by Dominique 
Canova, famed for frescoes; the 

birds circling the chandelier are 

in a drawing room. “San Francisco” 

is a corruption of the wry Sans Fruscin 
(“last red cent”) ; lighthearted 
Marmillion’s resources were almost 
gone and he was dead before the 

house was finished. 
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INDUSTRIALIST’S LOGIC: 


this house, one of two built for a 
San Francisco businessman in 1890, 
has striking elements of prophecy 

with its clearly stated structural 

grid holding its opaque and transparent 
panels. Many of the parts are 

identical to those used in a twin house— 
but always with an exuberance 

of minor variation. Quite possibly 

this house was built without 

a formal architect, from a rough 

design by its owner, improvised upon 
by craftsmen. San Francisco 

in the eighties and nineties was a great 
place for pane! architecture. 

The imprisoned head, above, is from 

a huge 1887 mansion whose entire 

wall was organized in panels. 

The bay window spandrel at right is 
from still another. Incidentally, 

this is a baffling photograph. 


Turn the page upside-down. Do the inner 


Squares retreat or project? 
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The pictures and records on which this article Is based are from 
those carefully made and preserved by Photographer Clarence John Laughlin 
over a period of years in the hope that a sponsor will be found 


for the publication of the entire fascinating collection 
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CiVIC FLAMBOYANCE: 


behind the Gothic revival facade of 
the old Louisiana State Capitol 

in Baton Rouge is an uninhibited 
Victorian ode to the iron age— 

a grand cast-iron staircase parasoled 
with the ultimate grandeur of a 
cast-iron and glass dome. The solid 
central column reaches 80’ from the 
floor to the point where it 

unfolds into ribs. The iron window 
frames are cast into converging shapes 
to fit the dome, a triumph of 
craftsmanship for the Shakespeare Iron | 
Works of New Orleans. The Capitol, © 
originally built in 1849, was burned ~ 
during the Civil War, rebuilt with 

the dome in 1880-82 (William A, Fre 
architect) and used as the seat 

of government until 1932. Its 
glorification of technique may seem 
naive (a failing this generation 

should certainly view with charity), 
but there is nothing naive 

about the seashell stairway in the 
checkered floor. 
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A ROUND TABLE REPORT 


HOW TO MAKE URBAN RENEWAL WORK 








Starting with proposals for getting the sand out 





ie 

‘ of government machinery, a panel of experts ends 
i with a new “land reserve” concept aimed toward 
} \ clearing our slums in ten years 


Architecture 
NATHANIEL A. OWINGS 
OSKAR STONOROV 
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Seven years ago the American people through their 
Congress decided to do something drastic and compre- 
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| Economics and planning hensive about rebuilding their decaying cities. Beginning 
MILES COLEAN with famed Title I of the 1949 Housing Act they em. | 
Hie coastruction economist barked on new ambitious urban renewal legislation. 
H CARL FEISS Seven years later this Round Table met because of | 
! HN a the urgent need for re-evaluation. 
ej 
Ht ee Urban redevelopment seems to be in almost exactly 
i i redevelopment and housing consultant Lah é s 
i } the same position as flying was in the early days of the 
H t eeninn Wright brothers. 
i | THOMAS A. DOLAN They had proved the all-important thesis that man 
vice president, Bowery Savings Bank could fly but their flights were so short and intermit- 
FRANK LOWE ' : tent, with their primitive contraptions, that bystanders 
vice president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. who were looking straight at human flight failed to 
OTTO L. NELSON Jr. recognize it as such, and almost nobody dreamed that it 
vice president, New York Life Insurance Co. : : 
would ever become a steady production and a daily 
JAMES W. ROUSE oe ' p : ‘ 
nt 6: a aT mass habit that would compete in the end with the 
busses. 
Government So, too, we have proved abundantly that urban renewal 
ERNEST J. BOHN can indeed be gotten off the ground, but our present 


chairman, Cleveland City Planning Commission 


ALBERT M. COLE 
administrator, Housing & Home Finance Agency 





(observer to the Round Table, not a participant) 


Redevelopment 


HERBERT S. GREENWALD 





FERD KRAMER 
president, Draper & Kramer 


























JAMES 8S. LANIGAN 
vice president, RMI Corp. 





ARTHUR RUBLOFF 
chairman of the board, Arthur Rubloff Co. 





JAMES H. SCHEUER 
chairman of the executive committee 
City & Suburban Homes Co. 
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WILLIAM L. SLAYTON 
vice president, Webb & Knapp National Corps. 








WILLIAM ZECKENDORF 
president, Webb & Knapp 
(although absent from the Round Table meeting 
he indorses its findings) 














DOUGLAS HASKELL 
editor, ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 





STEPHEN G. THOMPSON 
associate editor, ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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machinery has to be cleared of all kinds of sand and 
brush; meanwhile we must work to replace our present 
hand-cranked, one-lunger, spit-and-stop development 
procedure with a new ever operating production model. 


It must be recognized that large-scale urban re- 
newal is potentially the most profitable financial 
enterprise ever proposed to American cities 


The social and architectural advantages of clearing 
and rebuilding large slum areas have never been seri- 
ously questioned. The fact that only large-scale enter- 
prise on big parcels can be planned so as to differ from 
today’s obsolete, undifferentiated, and unworkable pat- 
terns, will be acceded by the most hard-headed realty 
operator. 

Moreover we have been very proud of the level- 
headed decision made in 1949 that the community 
could better afford to pay as a community for past mis- 
takes—if it could thereby gain a clean slate for positive 
action—than it could afford to stick with “punitive” 
attitudes toward owners in blighted areas, attitudes 
that would merely fasten on the children the sins of 
their fathers, and would perpetuate bad conditions. 

Yet after seven years there are still too many people 
who think that confession, because it is good for the 
soul, must therefore also be costly. Too many mistake 
our urban renewal program for a money-out-of-pocket 
“subsidy” operation, with nothing but outgo connected 
with it. 

After seven years the other half of the original propo- 


CARES IRCA My yp 5 
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sition is too often lost sight of: 

Urban renewal can and should be profitable to all 
concerned: to the city treasury most of all, in the form 
of immediately collectible and very much bigger realty 
revenues; to the business sponsor as a profit rewarding 
him for the bigger risk, the broader powers of organiza- 
tion, the more strenuous enterprise, and the vast variety 
of nonconstruction functions and responsibilities that go 
with it; and finally to the federal government as a means 
of major activity of the sort that federal revenues di- 
rectly depend upon. 


Profit and solvency for the city treasury. The fiscal! 
profitability of urban renewal to city treasuries was 
proved even before adoption of the 1949 legislation. 
For example the large Stuyvesant Town project in 
New York, undertaken by Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. in cooperation with the city, not only lost no tax 
income to the city within the area but tripled taxable 
values in a large surrounding area. 

Tax receipts in certain redevelopment areas in Chi- 
cago have gone up from $1 million to $3 million. 

On one of the smaller Chicago projects now being 
processed, the annual tax bill will be raised to $58,000 
from today’s $7,500. This eightfold gain to the city 
may easily be redoubled once again by savings in polic- 
ing crime and protecting against fire. 

Two Round Table members worked out the equation 
comprehensively for the District of Columbia (mean- 
ing the city of Washington). The District recently 
worked out a ten-year public works program such as 
all cities have ahead of them if they will actually face 
it. For the ten years it added up to $350 million. Now 
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the total cost of slum elimination in the District, as we 
arrived at it, would be $200 million. Under the law the 
District’s contribution would be one-third, applied 
through public works. This means that $67 million in 
public works, properly planned and directly related, 
would pay the District’s (i.e. the city’s) whole way in 
a complete program of total slum elimination carried 
out in the same ten-year period. 

Here, then, is a ten-year program of total slum elim- 
ination costing $200 million, of which the city’s $67 
million contribution would be covered by 20% of its 
normal scheduled public works program. New tax rev- 
enues would gradually increase until at the end of the 
ten years they would be $7 million annually. Therefore 
during a second decade, having eliminated the slums, 
the city would more than recoup the entire cost, and 
could put all its savings from reducing costly policing 
and fire prevention, now spent on those areas, back 
into its pocket. 


Profit to the economy and to federal government. In 
our country economic activity and government solvency 
are closely interrelated, for productivity is what the 
government literally lives on since it taxes income. Thus 
in the example above, the federal government would 
. ultimately recoup through taxes on the profits of new 
construction, which in the city of Washington would 
be $300 million (carefully estimated) and rehabilitation 
adding another $80 million. If 180 other cities over 
100,000 followed suit the new construction would be no 
less than $18 billion and rehabilitation another $5 billion. 
Even should the pace be slower, the building industry is 
the most prolific stimulator of other industries: every 
dollar spent on construction of new homes, new offices, 
new industrial or commercial establishments, means 
other dollars put into paint, furnishings, refrigerators, 
air conditioners, washing machines, garden machinery 
and what not else, plus the fuels and electricity to operate 
them. Every dollar spent on well-considered slum elim- 
ination rescues the trade of city commercial establish- 
ments that are now waning. And every gain through 
improved public health and morale increases the pro- 

ductivity (and the taxable income) of the individual 
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citizen, while it diminishes the need for sizable appro- 
priations made today to combat disloyalty and disaf- 
fection. 


It must be recognized that despite the great poten- 
tials our immediate results are negligible because 
of obstacles caused by confusion and misunder- 
standing, not to mention special problems 


We have to explain to ourselves: 

Why is it that after seven years the insurance com- 
panies which jumped into action almost at once with 
large slum-clearance projects are no longer tempted? 

Why is the handful of rental projects, initiated by 
private redevelopers under urban renewal programs, 
confined to special cases? Why is virtually all in coop- 
eratives which only those people can afford who can 
command a big cash equity investment? Our vast out- 
lying homebuilding program, which competes directly 
with the cities, suffers under no such limitation. 


Why, after-seven years, is no project known to us, 


composed of rental»homes for the middle-income mar- 
ket, that has been built by a developer other than an 
insurance company under Urban Renewal legislation? 

Why, apart from a small group of imaginative pro- 
moters, have the larger prestige builders not been 
attracted? 

Not all these questions imply culpability. Some point 
to intrinsic difficulties. But all add up to realization that 
the potential is not being realized. 


Obstacles must be removed by straightening out 
the various government agencies that work at 
cross-purposes 


The Round Table did not come to an agreement on 
the proposal that all federal housing of whatever kind 
should be completely handled by just one agency, in- 
stead of being dispersed as now through a Housing & 
Home Finance Agency, an Urban Renewal Administra- 
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tion, a Public Housing Administration, a Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, a Veterans Administration, a Home 
Loan Bank system, and all sorts of other things. On 
the following proposals, however, all agreed: 

1. On any urban renewal project the private sponsor 
or developer should have to cope with federal agencies 
numbering not more than two: one of them adminis- 
trative (probably the Urban Renewal Administration 
as an administrative subdivision of HHFA) and one of 
them financial, appraising the project for purposes of 
any underwriting involved (combining functions of 
today’s FHA, VA, etc.). 

2. The administrative agency, which certifies that a 
project is in accordance with federal legislation, and 
the financial agency, which appraises any insurable por- 
tions of it, should collaborate from the outset. 

There is no good reason why every project must run 
the whole gauntlet twice, as it does today, clearing itself 
all over again with the FHA or VA or others after it 
has already cleared the complexities of Urban Renewal 
approval. 

The present situation, in which Urban Renewal’s cer- 
tification of a project carries no weight with FHA, is 
not rational. It means that the sponsor must tie up 
funds that can run into six figures, not only in his own 
planning but in sizable deposits with the government, 
while one agency redoes—or undoes—the work of 
another. 

Certification by Urban Renewal that the program is 
proper and workable, and that the resources are avail- 
able, should carry with it every presumption of FHA 
acceptance for substantial underwriting. This means 
that FHA must be apprized and must participate from 
the beginning. Once Urban Renewal acceptance is ob- 
tained, the burden of proof must be on FHA if it 
chooses to challenge the weighty reasoning behind the 
certification, on which FHA has already been given its 
chance to enter any objections. The burden of proof 
must no longer lie on the sponsor.* 





*HHF Administrator Cole (who was the guest of the Round Table during its 
first session) reported he had already moved to put this into effect.—xzp. 


3. The Urban Renewal Administration itself must be 
greatly tightened, and better correlation established 
not only between it and FHA but between its own local 
offices and the Washington office. 

The time lag for processing a single medium-sized 
project now runs three to five years, a situation that 
could be condoned while we were learning the ropes of 
a new procedure but cannot be condoned much longer. 
It makes participation in redevelopment all but impos- 
sible for smaller builders; and-only one life on this 
earth is vouchsafed to even the biggest operator. 

This task for Urban Renewal will of course be greatly 
eased once projects begin to flow in a steady stream so 
detailed regulations can be simplified and not every 
inch of every project draws the concentrated local atten- 
tion that it does today because the fewness of the 
projects exaggerates their individual importance. 


An active philosophy of urban renewal must be 
implanted in the FHA, where today it is conspicu- 
ously uneven 


The Washington FHA is cold to the program and 
except for some conspicuously devoted local administra- 
tors the local offices reflect the Washington attitude. 

Today there is no real zeal or enthusiasm or pep in 
a great many FHA offices about this program, or indeed 
about any rental program that could serve our cities. 

There are large cities where builders cannot be 
brought even to think about FHA financing for any 
sort of rental program, because of past frustrations. 

We have ample proof in the US that 90%-mortgage 
programs can get large quantities of rental housing 
built unless some restriction is bucking it. The differ- 
ences in effect between noncooperation and cooperation 
by FHA was illustrated in the early days of the so- 
called Defense Housing program. During the first post- 
war years FHA took a dim view of the need for rental 
housing. But pretty soon word was sent down the line, 
“this must be built.” FHA then went into local com- 
munities, appointed industry committees, set up lunches, 





LEGISLATIVE DIGEST—-URBAN RENEWAL AND RENTAL HOUSING 





“OLD LAW” TITLE I PROGRAM.— 
This consists of projects authorized 
by HHFA’s former Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 
under the original Housing Act of 
1949. These projects must wipe out 
predominantly residential slum areas, 
or else provide predominantly resi- 
dential redevelopment, federal assist- 
ance: cash grands to cover two-thirds 
of the “write-down” loss in resale of 
the former slum site for redevelop- 
ment (also planning advances and 
loans to finance a city’s acquisition 
and clearance expenses before resale). 
Cities can pay their one-third of 
“write-down” losses in cash, or else 
through land donations, site improve- 
ment and clearance work, or public 
works serving the project. 


“NEW LAW” URBAN RENEWAL 
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PROGRAM.—This consists of both 
redevelopment and rehabilitation proj- 
ects under the Housing Act of 1954, 
which converted DSCUR into Urban 
Renewal Administration, but restricts 
grants to cities that are certified to 
have a comprehensive “workable pro- 
gram” for blight prevention, conser- 
vation, rehabilitation, code enforce- 
ment, relocation of families evicted 
from renewal sites, etc. Under this 
two-thirds assistance program, up to 
10% of the US grants can be used 
for projects that do not meet the 
regular “predominantly residential re- 
development” requirement. 


FHA SEC. 220. — This authorizes 
FHA insurance on private mortgage 
loans for residential construction and 
rehabilitation within approved “ur- 
ban renewal” areas. For new con- 


struction, loans may be made up to 
90% of replacement cost, provided 
loans do not exceed an average of 
$2,250 per room in walkup buildings, 
or $2,700 in elevator buildings, and 
dwelling units in the project average 
at least four rooms per unit (sub- 
ject to cost certification). For re- 
habilitation, FHA also will insure on 
a sliding scale loans up to $84,000 for 
11 units if the owner occupies one of 
them, up to $71,400 for 11 units for 
a nonoccupant owner. 


OTHER FHA SECTIONS.—221 au- 
thorizes private mortgage loan insur- 
ance on new single family houses for 
“displaced” families. Maximum 95% 
loan is $7,600 (on an $8,000 house). 
222 lets “displaced” veterans get 95% 
loans up to an $18,000 house. 207 is 





the regular FHA program on multi- 
family housing loans with 80% mort- 
gages; 218 is a 90% program (95% 
to veterans) for cooperatives whose 


“purchasers” make down payments — 


equaling the equity, 207, 213 subjects 
te cost certification. 


COST CERTIFICATION.—After com- 
pletion, builders of projects subject 
to FHA cost certification must sub- 
mit an accounting of all actual costs. 
If such costs (with an FHA-ap- 
proved aliowance for profit and over- 
head if the mortgagor is also the 
builder) are less than FHA's origina! 
commitment valuation for the proj- 
ect, the mortgage loan must be scaled 
down correspondingly, to eliminate 
any possibility of a “windfall.” 
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“fanned it up”: there was real determination to make 
the program work and it did work. There had been no 
change in the law or the regulations; the change was in 
the spirit. 

Today we have the spectacle of the FHA director in 
Chicago and his assistant testifying before the Rains 
committee that it is impossible to do a multistory build- 
ing under the Section 220 (Urban Renewal) program. 
This was palpably not so, for there are ways of doing 
it and we are going to do it. The effect is that the FHA, 
along with its bigger partner VA, underwrites the 
major part of outlying homebuilding activity which 
competes with the city, but has virtually removed itself 
from rental housing that could serve the city, thus 
throwing the government’s housing ‘policy all out of 
balance. 


The Urban Renewal Administration should be 
equipped with an adequate technical service to 
educate states and localities actively to the work- 
ings of the program 


To our states and localities this is a new thing, and 
many of them would line up their state legislation and 
local rules far better if they understood it. For example, 
in states like North Carolina where 80% of an area 
must be blighted before it can be treated as a redevel- 
opment area, enlightened groups like the state chapter 
of the AIA have pressed for the usual 60% definition; 
with more information and support they could open up 
the state to a major opportunity. Some other states have 
laws seriously cramping redevelopment financing. 


Our law and our administrative regulations must 
recognize the facts of building economics and the 
nature of legitimate incentive 

1. A sharp distinction must be drawn between legiti- 


mate enterprise and the search of a few less responsible 
elements for “windfall” profits. As responsible men in 
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our field we wish to promote only transactions that can 
stand the full scrutiny of any honest person. We recog. 
nize that public authorities, by assembling large parcels 
through public condemnation and by assuming the cost 
of land “write-down,” have acquired the right of super- 
vision and the right to demand that the developer’s 
profit be held to reasonable limits. But they are doing 
him no special favors. Justifiabie public assistance 
simply sets the stage for a large-scale business oper- 
ation to be conducted in a normal manner. 

An element of public spirit must be recognized not 
only in the government but in the enlightened redevel- 
opment sponsor. A large investor, for example, who 
pays roughly $22,000 per acre in a renewal area as 
one recently did, and gets rentals of $28.50 per room 
after many headaches and delays, could have bought a 
golf course in an outlying area devoid of population 
clashes and built without inhibition to rentals of $40 to 
$50 per room. 

Our own proposals all look to steady and reasonable 
profits even though the theory of business enterprise 
does allow the occasional high profit as an offset to those 
genuine losses that can occur in the course of taking 
genuine risks. 

2. To make urban renewal competitive with other 
legitimate business opportunity the first step is to 
amend the cost certification requirements now imposed 
without the usual protection of statutory time limits 
against prosecution both civil and criminal.* 

The renegotiation procedure acknowledges all this. 

A workable condition will exist in urban renewal only 
when renegotiation is carried out promptly upon com- 
pletion of the job—90 days would be a fair limit— 
without any criminal penalties involved thereafter ex- 
cept for outright fraud, as in any other business deal- 
ings. No longer must a redevelopment sponsor be com- 
pelled to spend the rest of his life under a cloud, liable 
not only to civil but to criminal action any time in the 
future when some zealous government officer disagrees 
with his accounting procedures. 

3. Today the operator is given an appraisal allowance 


*Since the Round Table the Capehart bill has introduced this.—ep. 
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in the mortgage for 7% of his field costs only, without 
allowance for architects’ fees, etc. With all the extra 
payment to various professionals and the big overhead, 
this is not competitive with normal investment outlets. 
We agree that an allowance should be made of 10% of 
the over-all project cost including overhead and land 
cost, in accordance with the Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee report of 1954. 

4. Today’s FHA requirement that the redeveloper 
keep 30% of his equity tied up in rental housing for 
the full life of the mortgage runs squarely against the 
facts of life in the whole field of building. The function 
of the developer is to create building projects, one after 
another, turning them over thereafter to those whose 
business is investment. There is no better reason to 
hold a rental housing developer than to hold a home 
builder, who gets out his full equity just as fast as he 
sells his houses. 

We propose nothing more radical than bringing FHA 
rental housing regulations in line with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau Act of 1954 that is in use on conven- 
tional financing, with amortization procedures that per- 
mit the developer to take advantage of tax formulas 
for accelerating depreciation and retiring his capital on 
a taxfree basis in relatively short time. (For a full 
discussion, see three articles by Miles Colean on “The 
Realities of Real Estate Investment” in ForuUM, April, 
May, June ’55.) 

5. We propose that encouragement be given, both in 
FHA and in further legislation by the states, to fruitful 
devices such as the “naked land trust.” But FHA’s re- 
fusal to acknowledge this instrument has helped remove 
FHA from 90% of Illinois rental financing. 

6. It must be recognized that the redeveloper acts in a 
capacity of far greater public responsibility than any 
routine builder. The handling of delicate problems like 
the open occupancy requirements in a publicity supported 
program is something which in itself calls for a great 
deal of tact, patience and expense; and once again means 
that responsible operators must be chosen and rewarded, 
not hamstrung. It has been the experienc of Round Table 
members that through patience and judgment, and only 
through these, can the open occupancy transition be 
gradually effected. 


Redevelopers must be relieved of spending endless 
time and their own funds on preliminary planning 
which is the proper province of the city 


Regulations should be changed that require cities to 
submit worked-out area plans, complete and approved in 
complicated detail, before demolition can be undertaken 
in a redevelopment area. 

Laws should be changed in many states such as New 
York, where an approved sponsor is demanded, too, be- 
fore demolition starts. 
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The ultra-cautious approach was well intended and 
perhaps suitable enough during urban renewal’s early 
trial period. Unfortunately nopody could foresee all the 
side-consequences. 

What it does to a man of business enterprise is to nail 
him, and his time, and his money, to what is reaily a pub- 
lic function. As events have proved, projects require 
from three to five years for even the most modest rede- 
velopment venture before building is ever started, More 
often this is a minimum before the plan can even get to 
FHA for approval. Such details as density per acre, rent 
per room, and even chains across driveways shuttle back 
and forth between local and Washington offices, and 
meantime there are endless other negotiations to carry 
on locally involving the mayor’s office, the planning com- 
mission, building department, zoning board, comptroller, 
and possibly art commission. 

Moreover, so great is the delay in getting an allocation 
from Washington of preliminary planning funds that 
New York’s energetic City Coordinator of Construction 
has at times approached possible sponsors to say, “Will 
you advance forty or sixty thousand dollars for this? If 
you will advance it and we get it approved and you or 
anybody else gets the project you will get the planning 
funds back again.” : 

Still further, during the protracted negotiations the 
sponsor’s preliminary cost estimates are more than likely 
to change and he has to keep going back and getting new 
ones, adding still further delays and still greater expense. 


Clearance and demolition must be sharply sepa- 
rated from redevelopment planning as two sepa- 
rate functions 


This means that there need not be any developer on 
hand at all during the first, clearing, phase unless he 
himself so proposes. This first phase is simply the process 
of tearing down city areas that are not paying their way, 
that are blighting the city, that are eating up the taxes 
from other areas with their high crime and delinquency 
and health and fire costs. It is the process of clearing 
away past errors. 

Naturally no city is going to enter into such demolition 
and the unsettlement it entails unless there is a likely re- 
development prospect. Such procedures do not proceed in 
darkness. In most city planning commissions enough is 
known about over-all business trends to permit safe gen- 
eral forecasts, and real estate and lending organizations 
and architects are available for consultation. 


The city itself should be given freedom to release 
clearance from specific prior redevelopment plans 
1. If the first sponsor fails to carry on through the 


whole complicated process, the new sponsor that the city 
has to find need not be held to the same plans, and if he 
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proposes new ones the city is not held to the expense of 
planning streets, water, sewers, and other utilities all 
over again. 

2. The city is not compelled to tie redevelopment, 
against all good economic reasoning, to past conditions. 
There is a natural hesitancy today to cast redevelopment 
loose from past shackles, because of an implied obligation 
that today’s inhabitants should ultimately be rehoused in 
the same area. More than likely it was a wrong occu- 
pancy that blighted the area in the first place, and in 
linking redevelopment too closely with demolition the city 
may perpetuate the very conditions which redevelopment 
was intended to remove. 

3. The minute the city can proceed on several redevel- 
opment projects simultaneously or in rapid succession it 
gains the freedom to effect an economically and socially 
sensible interchange among them. 


Redevelopment must be freed from irrelevant and 
economically impractical restrictions 


Today it is required either that substandard residen- 
tial construction must be demolished (if commercial or 
other nonresidential redevelopment is to be undertaken) 
or that redevelopment itself must be predominantly resi- 
dential. 

We have already seen that whereas the emphasis is on 
middle income rentals and Urban Renewal says “You 
must,” FHA must look to cold economic appraisal and 
often says “We dare you to.” The fact that the national 
FHA office is today cold to all urban rental housing must 
not blind.us to the fact that even a hospitable FHA local 
office might many times be correct in disapproving spe- 
cific redevelopment plans which do indeed clear the slums 
but are stiil the wrong place for middle-income housing. 


Only by placing the housing share of urban renew- 
al—which is of course far from being all of it— 
into a general perspective can we make urban re- 
newal housing part of a balanced housing policy 


The main elements of a national housing program 
are: 

Public housing, chiefly for those who today cannot 
enter other than slum quarters because of income or 
social pressures which are deplorable but present; they 
get rent subsidy. Rehabilitated housing, chiefly for low- 
income groups that cannot pay an economic rent for 
new housing—though some rehabilitated nousing can 
be very good. So-called middle-income housing, the 
mainstay of the FHA empire, includes the vast home- 
building program chiefly in outlying areas, suburbs, 
new towns. It includes also rental housing there and 
in cities. Luxury housing is conventionally financed, no 
problem. 

Only by placing their housing on a broad economic 
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base can large redevelopment projects be kept financially — 


sound and protected against becoming new slums. Yet in 
general this outcome is better obtained through enlight. © 
ened appraisal procedures in the course of lending than — 


through today’s tight legal and administrative stipula. _ 
tions. 7 


There is virtually no problem of urban renewal : 


that cannot be made easier instead of harder by © 
making the program vastly more comprehensive ~ 


1. Only where plenty of land is available regularly for 
redevelopment will city planners and fiscal authorities 
feel free to let in many small builders to pick up small 
parcels for unilateral redevelopment, because in the long 
run the market will balance out the detailed results under 
broad over-all land use policies set up by the city. 

2. Only when plenty of land is available regularly for 
redevelopment will the federal government feel justified ° 
in relaxing its present legislation which demands that 
every single project must have some connection with 
housing, even though this is an unbalanced demand in 
over-all economics. 

3. Only so will each separate redevelopment project be 
released from today’s endless bickering and delay over 
every single planning detail. What minor error might be 
made on this month’s redevelopment scheme in any one 
city can be corrected substantially on next month’s. 


Accordingly this Round Table proposes an im- 
mensely accelerated pace for urban renewal and 
redevelopment 


We propose that it be removed from the one-at-a-time, 
every-case-a-special-case, watch-the-expenses category, 
and recognized for what it is: potentially a great boon to 
the whole national economy, potentially not merely a de- 
vice of national strength and health but of additional 
prosperity. 

For this purpose the renewal process must become a 
regular pipe line into which there is constantly flowing 
cleared land and out of which rebuilt projects will emerge 
in our larger cities monthly. We say that the slums of 
America could be cleared substantially within a decade. 


An ever active Land Reserve should exist in every 
sizable city, consisting of land cleared and ready 
for the proposals of enterprising redevelopers, 
subject only to guiding determinations of city 
planning 

The Urban Renewal Act and State legislation should 


be amended to separate the clearing and relocation 
process wholly from the redevelopment process. 
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1. Cities must now submit plans for the redevelop- 
ment area in considerable depth of detail before federal 
approval can be obtained and this must be obtained 
before land acquisition can be started; instead of all 
this the city should be allowed to submit: a) proof 
of a public works program involving adequate schools, 
streets, parks, etc.; b) a general plan for the city, 
which will not be a master plan but a series of de- 
terminations that are constantly being adapted to 
changed conditions; c) area determinations including 
such things as land use, zoning, densities governing 
future use of areas to be demolished; d) evidence that 
redevelopment is possible within reasonable write- 
down limits, aided by law enforcement. 

2. Since the land will stand idle between the time 
when it is acquired and the time when a redevelopment 
proposal is adopted, a “land bank” operation must be 
inaugurated to tide the city through. The analogy to 
today’s “soil bank” in agriculture is patent. 

8. Upon federal approval the land should be cleared 
and held for redevelopment sponsors’ proposals, rede- 
velopers being secured through negotiation, and allowed 
to go to work immediately on showing compliance with 
the over-all planning stipulations which the city has 
cleared with the Urban Renewal Administration. 


In line with our new method of constant over-all 
renewal there must be a new concept of the city 


1. Once rebuilding is separated from demolition, all 
local public agencies will be relieved of pressure to 
make hasty decisions in order not to hold up acquisi- 
tion and demolition. And everybody will be relieved 
from the pressure to overload single redevelopments 
with excessive densities which can only rob some other 
later project of its basic soundness. 

2. The chance will be gained to build the kind of 
city, never before seen, which can attract the voluntary 
preference of large numbers of people who now prefer 
outlying areas. But unless there is a wholly new stand- 
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ard of traffic separation, family-scale housing, and 
green areas for children, we can only build new slums 
replacing old ones. 

Obviously such a broad approach, which we can here 
only sketch, will have the power, which today’s approach 
does not have, to fire men’s blood. At such scale the city 
can really make big plans, really undertake those large- 
scale changes in city pattern, which alone can make our 
obsolete, nineteenth-century cities competitive with out- 
lying areas as fine, pleasant, happy places to live and 
work and play in. At such scale and only at such scale 
can we recreate our cities in patterns of new neighbor- 
hood instead of sticking with today’s amorphous and 
shapeless conglomeration. 

Opportunity speaks louder to Americans than pro- 
grams composed of elaborate limitations. 

If our highways were being handled in the skimpy 
cost-saving watch-everything way that urban renewal 
now is, we would still confine our road-building to patch- 
and-mend; we would not be considering public “subsidy” 


to an $18 billion 10-year program. Yet our $35 billion. 


automobile manufacturing industry would be completely 
impossible and unthinkable without such major ever 
continuing highway programs. 

If our outlying homebuilding were being handled in 
the skimpy watch-everything way that urban renewal 
now is, we would not have built 9 million outlying new 
homes during the same seven years during which our 
cities, despite one-lunger urban renewal, have been fur- 
ther decaying. We would have stopped FHA hwme- 
building insurance the moment the depression was past 
instead of making it an ever continuing mass production 
program. 

Let us no longer fasten our minds on slums and blight 
except as a momentary weakness in the American econ- 
omy, an area that got left behind through antiquated 
procedures. We can clear the slums in ten years if we 
will fasten our imagination on a bountifully profitable 
ever operating renewal economy, giving rise to other new 
activity in ever widening circles, and pointed to a realiz- 
able dream of wonderful new cities. 
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DETROIT 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Interior park replaces interior 
road in new Gratiot plan 


—a progress report 


For three years 50 acres of run-down- 
town Detroit real estate have been lying 
cleared, a muddy meadow in the center of 
the motor city. No one has estimated how 
many acres of tracing paper have been 
expended in plctting the possible architec- 
tural future of this tract, known officially 
as the Gratiot Redevelopment Area, unof- 
ficially as the Black Bottom. Last year’s 
design by Architects Minoru Yamasaki, 
Oskar Stonorov and Victor Gruen for the 
Citizen’s Redevelopment Committee (AF, 
March ’55) attracted wide interest in the 
architectural profession—but none from 
prospective redevelopers. 

Then six weeks ago it was announced 
that the Citizen’s Redevelopment Commit- 
tee had received a firm offer from two 


Greenwald and Samuel Katzin, to midwife 
the rebirth of the area as a middle-income 
neighborhood, with the services of a world- 
renowned architect attached to the offer 
(AF, March ’56). Immediately a great 
question was presented: what would Lud- 
wig Mies Van der Rohe do with it? 

In ensuing weeks, Architect Mies (with 
associates Joseph Fujikawa and Joseph 
Ludwig Hilber- 
seimer) has given some major indications 
ideas, but only some. 
Known for his long, productive silences, 
the architect has so far produced only a 
schematic model to explain the generalities 
for preliminary governmental approval; it 
shows a combination of low-rise and high- 
rise dwellings in the same ratio suggested 
in the earlier Citizens Redevelopment Com- 
mittee proposal. The outstanding differ- 
ence is a campus plan, with access by cul- 
de-sac roads, in which a 17-acre central 
municipal park replaces the interior road 
planned earlier to run down the center of 


and Planner 


of his evolving 





the project (see drawings). This revision 
immediately enlisted the vigorous approval 
of the Detroit City Planning Authority, 
who like to have redevelopment neighbor- 
hoods free of through-streets. (To sim- 
plify the Gratiot redevelopment further, 
the Authority has redefined it to end ata 
RR track which formerly sliced off a por- 
tion; this east slice has been added to the 
next neighborhood—which is also set for 
residential redevelopment on the city’s 
master plan.) ' 

The first building to be put up in the 
Gratiot redevelopment area will be a 340 
unit high-rise apartment, and preliminary 
designs indicate it will be in the recent 
Mies vocabulary, a spare simple, concrete 
framed structure walled with aluminum 
and gray glass, air conditioned. But one 
feature of the earlier scheme which at 
tracted a great deal of attention was the 
low-rise housing, a cellular subneighbor- 
hood including private yards and courts, 
designed to bring the middle-income house 
owner back to the city. A solution to this 
intricate problem would alter the home- 
genous character of most city housing 
projects. 

Developers Greenwald and Katzin have 
endorsed this idea, with the caution that 
what is finally to be- built must be de 
termined by the market. Meanwhile the 
Mies office is at work on the design of the 
first low-rise units; the low block buildings 
shown on the model are merely symbols. 
Architectural historians who recall Mies’s 
early designs for houses built around — 
courts are looking for a return to some ~ 
ideas expressed on this same problem 20 — 
years ago. According to Developer Green- 
wald the Mies office may not be the only 
architectural firm to work on this problem 
after the project gets under way. 
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Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


The redevelopers hope to get the first 
Gratiot high-rise building—the 340-unit 
slab located in the northwest corner of 
the area—under way this year, with either 
FHA-backed or conventional mortgaging. 
A rental market for small “efficiency 
apartments” exists in the Wayne Univer- 
sity Medical Center across the street and 
this should give the enterprise a good 
push-off. The Citizens Redevelopment Com- 
mittee, a civic-minded and vocal group 
which includes bankers, automobile execu- 
tives and Walter Reuther, will continue 
a legal role as Gratiot codeveloper with 
Greenwald and Katzin and must also pass 
on designs before they are built. 

Together with the financing and the 
specific design of the low-rise housing, the 
issue that is now dominating the horizon 
of this proposition is schools, There are 
three existing elementary schools on the 
site; two of them are special purpose 
schools, one of which is being reconverted 
for general use. But in Detroit the question 
whether middle-income white families will 
rent or buy into a co-op apartment or 
town-house development where existing 
public schools are 95% Negro is usually 
answered no. 

Work on the future of this project goes 
on in four cities: in Washington at the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (who 
have a $4.7 million Title I stake in project) ; 
in Chicago in the Greenwald and Katzin, 
and Mies offices; in Detroit, where re- 
development-minded Mayor Albert Cobo 
and the Citizens Redevelopment Commit- 
tee are pressing for action; and in New 
York, the faucet of most big investing 
money, Easing into front-row seats to 
study this evolving redevelopment tech- 
nique are many other US cities with 
similar problems. 
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Photograph House 


Old plan covered area more 
than twice as big as new plan 
including section east of tracks. 
More streets are used, cr-ating 
smaller superblocks. 








New plan will start construc- 
tion in northwest corner. Ac- 
cess roads in new plan are wide 
cul-de-sacs which will have 
center strip of green parkway 
separating traffic in and out. 
Hatched areas indicate low-rise 
housing. Proposed highway will 
be built along tracks. De- 
velopers want city to clear area 
A also and add it to first proj- 
ect. Area B, east of railroad, 
was in original plan but has 
now been allocated to adjoin- 
ing redevelopment area. 
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THE BEVERLY HILTON, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS : 

Welton Becket & Associates 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Murray Errick 
INTERIOR DESIGN : 

Welton Becket Assoc. and David Williams 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR : 

Del E. Webb Construction Co. 
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TWO KINDS OF HILTON HOTELS 


In Beverly Hills, the world’s biggest innkeeper dreams up 
a flashy entertainment center ; 


in Dallas he takes over the serious work of an experienced hotel-builder 


1. THE BEVERLY HILTON: 
MOTEL IN CINEMASCOPE 





Up until Hotelman Conrad Hilton came 
back home to Beverly Hills, he was a 
shrewd businessman who bought hotels or 
built them through his organization, often 
in close association with others who 
financed or owned them and leased them 
to him. These hotels included the sober 
and efficient Statlers. Back home, how- 
ever, he was on his own, and took strong 
personal interest. He was full of gusto 
and ideas; he had his youth again. 


To be sure, the Beverly Hilton has its 
bedrooms (450 super deluxe ones—see p. 
134), its parking spaces (1,000 of them) 
and its shops (100,000 sq. ft. of them), but 
that is just the beginning. There are six 
restaurants and bars, ranging from an 
English pub in the basement (not illus- 
trated) to a gourmet’s paradise on the roof 
(overleaf), plus banquet rooms freely de- 
rived from Versailles, Oslo, the Caribbean, 
the Mediterranean and the Bosphorus (not 
illustrated). In back, the customary palm 
trees and bathing girls adorn the cus- 
tomary king-size, free-form pool nestled in 
a rainbow of cabafias. A press agent sum- 
med it up: “The queen of the Hilton Em- 
pire ... the most beautiful hotel on earth.” 
A week-long, $500,000 coronation was held, 
with more than the customary number of 
searchlights, aquacades, blimps, rose petals 
and girls on technicolor elephants. 


Once things had settled down into the 
Smog again, a few Angelenos began ask- 
ing the inevitable second question. Hilton’s 
quick inspirations and countless added 
thoughts had to prove they could fit 
together. What the hotel fraternity might 
think about the Beverly Hilton as a busi- 
ness operation was a question for the 
future. In the meantime, the show was on. 
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THE BEVERLY HiLToy 
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Superbedrooms are livingroom 
size, have a new kind of storage 
unit (see p. 136). Glass walls 
slide open to technicolor balconies 
(below). 
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Starburst, the hotel’s trademark, is a 
15’-wide construction in metals by Bernard 
Rosenthal, mounted on a gold mirror over 
lobby stair leading to pool level. 
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Motor entrance, in back, off a private 
road, is far more used than pedestrian 
entrance on Wilshire. Here magic carpets 
open the portals to Hiltonland. 











Crow’s nest for well-heeled birds is 
“L’Escoffier,” Hilton’s version of the Top 
of the Mark and the top of Cincinnati’s 
Terrace Plaza. Here 88 gourmets may sit 
on ivory leather banquettes, choose delica- 
cies from a~ nu without prices on it, or 
look out to an unmatched view of movie 
studios, oil wells and general suburban 
sprawl. Photo at left shows the rooftop 
restaurant behind its bulging antechamber, 
the Star on the Roof bar; below, at pool 
level, is its larger cousin, the Bali room. 


Photos: Julius Shulman 
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Coffee shop is a pleasant workaday 
restaurant on the lower level, with its own 
view of the Esther Williams Swim Club. 





2. THE DALLAS STATLER-HILTON: 


ARCHITECT: William B. Tabler 
STU DIED E c ON OMY Henry J. Stojowski, associate for design 

ENGINEERS: Seelye, Stevenson, Value & Knecht 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles (mechanical) 
Smith & Silverman (electrical) 

INTERIOR DESIGN: Statler Hilton Studios, Ine. 
Ernest Wottitz, chief designer 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Robert E. McKee 
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Photos: Ulric Meisel 


Y-tower of new hotel rises 20 stories 
above downtown Dallas. Ballroom wing 
behind court is removed and clear-spanned. 
Note tower’s end shear wall, open stail 





well louvers, heliport on roof. 





When Hilton acquired this hotel along 
with the rest of the Statler chain, he ac- 
quired the sum of his competitor’s long ex- 
perience in planning and building increas- 
ingly efficient hotels from Los Angeles to 
Hartford. Unlike the resort-type Beverly 
Hilton, the new Dallas Statler-Hilton is a 
straight commercial hotel, right in the 
heart of downtown. It was designed to 
work like a well-oiled machine, and it looks 
smart to boot. Architect Tabler first con- 
centrated on the hotel’s proposed 1,000 
rooms as the highest-margin and most 
depressionproof source of profit, then on 
keeping them full with the aid of some 
highly versatile convention and dining fa- 
cilities (see overleaf). It’s no secret among 
Statler planners that a hotel’s bread and 
butter is in the bedroom (where it can 
often clear $7 on a $10 price), and that it 
can lose money serving “too many des- 
serts,” especially in lean years. Says Tab- 
ler: “A self-sufficient commercial hotel can 
be built today within a construction budget 
of $10,000 a room and run at a profit, if 
you build long-range economies into every 
detail.” Some of the savings that helped 
bring the Dallas job down to an unheard- 
of $9,900 a room: 


>} Bedrooms are made as small yet as big- 
Seeming as possible (see p. 136); reduced 
building cubage decreases all costs (includ- 
ing mechanical, which can run as high as 
45% in hotels). 


> The structural system, new to multistory 
building, uses only two rows of columns in 
each wing of the Y-plan tower. Flat-plate, 
lightweight-aggregate floor slabs 8” thick 
are cantilevered 8’ on each side. This not 
only cut costs but allowed great flexibility 
in room plans (see AF, June 54). 


»Slabs were poured in plastic-coated ply- 
wood forms that leave a smooth ceiling 
finish that could be painted instead of plas- 
tered. Carpets were laid on concrete slabs 
that had been wood-float finished. Since 


hard-wearing corridor carpets are about. 


three times as costly as bedroom material, 
corridors were kept to the carpet module 
of 6’. 

>The lightweight curtain wall of insulated 
porcelain enamel panels uses glass judi- 
© iously to cut the initial and operating cost 

' Of air conditioning (for 1,000 rooms and 
all public areas the hotel has only 1,400 
tons). 

Actually there are 1,001 rooms: 67% 
furnished as studios with daybeds, only 
27% as conventional twins and doubles, 
4% as parlors and 2% as sample rooms. 
The 1,001st is Conrad Hilton’s own idea: 
a little chapel for the weary businessman. 
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Lobby: elevators (left) and stair to ban- 
quet rooms are only a step from front door. 


Entrance at apex of the Y allows off- 
street loading. Incurving face also makes 
a welcoming break along the street. 
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THE DALLAS STATLER-HILTON 
































Second floor groups highly flexible func- 
tion rooms around a banquet kitchen over 
the main kitchen: five sizes of private din- 
Ing room, two triple-sectioned ballrooms, 
two clubs, central checkroom. 
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Ground floor is organized for direct traf- 
fic flow: elevators at front door, registra- 
tion area removed to the left, lounge and 
garden removed to the right near corridor 
to a side street entrance. 














Typical bedroom is furnished as a studio 
with twin daybeds. Jog in partition at left 
shows the big flattened columns from 
which the floor is cantilevered 8’ to the 
outside wall. Rooms are 12’ or 15’ deep, 
8’-6”" to 23’ wide. (See also p. 136.) 


130 


i 


Divisible ballroom seats 2,000, can | 
split for smaller groups by rolling in in 
sets of sliding panels (see plan). Faced™ 
inside with acoustical tile, the 8’ x 15-6" Fy 


panels are 5” apart, give a high 45 db of © 
sound insulation between rooms. 










Divisible dining room has two lines of 
curtains enclosing 100 seats which can be 
thrown into the grill (background) for | 
breakfast and lunch and into the supper 
club (foreground) for dinner, dancing. 
Three spaces together seat 500. 
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Bedroom of the former president of Peru 
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Fourth in a series on public rooms 


iT| BEDROOMS 


The commercial bedroom 


is getting smaller, but sleeker 


































There are 2,650,000 bedrooms renting tonight in 
' US hotels and motels. In Chicago alone hotel- 
; keepers could put up the entire population of the 
| city of Springfield, Ill. (if they wired early 
» enough for reservations). Los Angeles, another 
" capable convention town, would not blink a head- 
' light at accommodating the total population of 
' the American colonies of 1670. The US sleeping- 
" out industry is neither small nor sedentary. 
More surprisingly, the hotel business today 
_ has a new product, even newer than the motel. 
This new product is, in fact, the weapon which 
" the big central hotel is expecting to wield against 
» the competition of the outlying small motel. 
' New hotels are building-in the new feature; old 
' hotels are remodeling it in. It is the convertible 
4 Bitting-sleeping room, a luxurious suite for tran- 
' gacting business, for entertaining and for tran- 
 Bient residence, all telescoped into a single, small, 
| Slave room. It was invented by architects and 
their own preferred periphery of “architectural” 
furniture designers and decorators as a com- 
' Mercial necessity. For if it had not been de- 
| Yeloped, no money-making new commercial hotels 
3 could be built. 

= _ Architect William B. Tabler defines the squeeze 
this way: “Most people think of commercial 
als ‘selling a bed for the night,’ but the 
 attendent supporting facilities such as laundries, 
- dining rooms, kitchens and ballrooms actually 


ae e that was necessary too. For some of the 
‘methods, see the following pages, plus a further 
: installment on this subject to be published later. 
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Photes: OF sre Stoller; Steinmet:; 
Roger Sturtevant; Julius Shulman 


DAY-SOFA; NIGHT-BED 


Here are a few diverse bedrooms which share one im- 
portant trait; they get dressed in the morning to serve 
as sitting rooms until the sun slides down again: (4) 
Architect Warner-Leed’s room for the Caribe Hilton in 
Puerto Rico, designed with Toro, Ferrer & Torregrossa; 
(2) Gardner A. Dailey’s Surfrider in Honolulu; (3) Rufus 
Nims’s Admiral Motel in Redington Beach, Fla.; (4) 
Richard J. Neutra’s Holiday House, Escondido, Calif. 

These hostelries’ beds all have bolster or pillow backs, 
but differ in complexity of mechanism. (Photos below 
show operation of motorized bed installed in Cincinnati’s 
Terrace-Plaza Hotel by Architects Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill.) 

There are many advantages which have made the hotel 
industry enthusiastic about this bed type (apart from 
the smaller room dimensions possible and the engaging 
quality of newness): hotel guests seem to feel more com- 
fortable stretching out during the day on an upholstered 
couch than on a bedspread; traveling businessmen can 
be more businesslike in these rooms—and most traveling 
businesswomen insist on this type accommodation; mixed 
entertaining can be more apartmentlike without the ajar 
door many hotels still request after 5 P.M.; room service 
receipts run higher for the hotel, especially with the 
added ingredient of TV. 
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NEW FURNITURE / | \ 


The simplest but most persistent demand by the hotel jp. 
dustry on furniture people and architects is to design, 
good luggage rack. Necessary qualities: stability, com. 
pactness, convenience, and easy maintenance of both th 
rack itself and nearby wall surfaces (which suffe 
frequent scarring from suitcases put on most racks), Por 
Intercontinental Hotels Corp. Holabird & Root & Burge 
designed one good rack as a continuation of a desk and 
bench (6). Architects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill aly 
produced successful suitcase storage space for the Ter 
race Plaza several years ago by combining its function 
with a plastic-topped bar, an investment in easy main- 
tenance for hotel men (7). Warner-Leeds designed the 
dressing table (9) and radio-telephone (8) for the Caribe 
Hilton. As in all architecture, the tendency is to build in 
as many other storage and furniture items as possible, 
when the client can afford this site cabinet work, At the 
Beverly Hilton, every room has an “inner core” which 
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des a small refrigerator and a private dressing area 
(10), 


inclu 
with dressing table 
Not all built-in furniture has to be expensive. Archi- 


tectural Designer Ira Grayboff designed a wardrobe-desk 
unit (41) for Yale University dormitories from stock 
industrial shelving. Cost estimate: $47 each. 

Architect Francis Keally, consultant to the American 
Hotel Assn., points out that most hotels now combine 
the bureau and writing desk. Another seemingly small, 
but eventually important detail in furnishing, is the 
kind of caster put on the legs of beds and other mov- 
able furniture. These must be at least 3” rollers to 
avoid damage to carpeting, Keally points out, adding: 
“Most maintenance in the hotel bedroom takes place from 
the floor up to 3’ high on the wall. Because of this, hotel 
men are now experimenting with wainscotings of wood, 
plastic or rough wallpaper.” 


THE BIG BASIC BEDROOM 


“The worst thing an architect can do for a hotel owner 
is give him only one or two kinds of bedrooms,” Architect 
Gardner A. Dailey points out. This means that a few 
spacious master bedrooms will survive; there will always 
be customers willing to pay for them. One example: 
Architect Morris Lapidus’ famed Fountainbleau Hotel in 
Miami Beach (12). 

Actually motels go more for big beds these days than 
hotels. With two double beds in a room, the motel owner 
can sleep a sizable family in a single room. Below, a 
room (43) in the expanding chain of Howard Johnson 
motels, by Architect Rufus Nims. 
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SMALL BEDROOMS : « es 


Room sizes in most new hotels run something like this: 
double rooms, 130 to 170 sq. ft.; luxury doubles, 225 sq. 
ft.; single rooms, 90 to 120 sq. ft.; twin bedrooms, 160 to 
180 sq. ft. Built-ins, wall-to-wall carpeting and low ceil- 7 
ings have helped ease this contraction from a grander &s 
scale which existed in the hotel business a few years 
(and bankruptcies) ago. 

The compartmented rooms in Architect Alvar Aalto’s 
dormitory at Massachusetts Institute of Technology (14) 
are a further step in concentration. The new standard 
YMCA specification for rooms without baths (plan, 25) 
is about 100 sq. ft., and omits the old washstand. Another 
neat dormitory ‘design is Paul Thiry’s at State College 
of Washington (26), 

Luxury is not necessarily squeezed out of small bed- 
rooms, of course. Witness (below — 147) one of the bed- 
rooms decorated by Robert Hanley, Inc. in the private 
railroad car of a couple of noted bon vivants, Lucius 
Beebe and Charles Clegg, a room with a really wide view. 
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Photos: © Ezra Stoller; Chas. R. Pearson; 
Maynard Parker ; Gottscho-Schleisner ; 
Julius Shulman; tra Grayboff; Ben Schnall 






















BEDROOMS 
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CONTRAST: DALLAS STATLER 


Bedrooms in two new hotels in the Hilton chain, the 
Dallas Statler-Hilton in Texas and the Beverly Hilton in 
California (see also pp. 124-131) emphasize each other’s 
special qualities. Most hotelmen expect the Dallas Statler 
(48 and 19) to make money, and are equally sure the 
Beverly Hilton will not, despite the inclusion of such 
grandeurs as penthouse suites rented for five years at 
$1 per sq. ft. per month (one “guest” has a five-year 
lease for $125,000). But it should be added that the 
Beverly Hilton is intended to be the signet diamond in 
Conrad Hilton’s double-handful of hostelries, and thereby 
has special value. 

Typical of the canny approach which Architect Wil- 
liam B. Tabler used in Dallas is the entryway lighting 
he designed (48); the closet top is left open, so one bulb 
can serve to light two spaces. Other terse economies: 
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BEVERLY HILTON 


1) Two rooms per bay; 2) Narrow rooms (less exterior 
wall, less heating and cooling, less corridor partitioning 
and expensive corridor carpet, less drapery, less non- 
revenue producing space) ; 3) 8’-4” ceiling (9’ is too high, 
8’ too low); 4) Exposed concrete ceilings; 5) No wall 
to-wall or floor-to-ceiling windows which increase draper- 
ing cost and sun fading as well as heating and cooling 
costs; 6) No built-in furniture, lamps, etc.; 7) Asphalt 
tile base; 8) Bathroom door undercut; 9) Minimum num- 
ber of electric outlets with maximum load. 

The Beverly Hilton by Architects Welton Becket & As- 
sociates is frankly luxurious (rates: $15 minimum for 
a double to a top of $65 for a three-room suite). Minimum 
room is shown (2®); across page is a twin-bedded double 
with 16’ sliding glass wall and balcony beyond; and, 
below it, a suite viewed from its balcony. 


Photos (below & opp. p.) Julius Shulman; (others) Ulric Meise 
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NEW US EMBASSY FOR LONDON 


Saarinen wins government design competition among eight of country’s leading architects 


For the first time in years, the architect and architec- 
ture of a major public building have been determined 
"by formal competition. Eero Saarinen’s design for a 
new London embassy (sketches opposite and below) 
has been picked by the State Department’s Foreign 
Buildings Operations from an array of eight invited 
presentations, and construction is expected to start next 
' year. Here is a rare opportunity to see how several lead- 
ing architects would handle an always-controversial 
problem: a contemporary government building in tra- 


= ditional surroundings. (Some of the ideas might even 
= stimulate new thinking about public buildings at home.) 


The site. In London FBO faced an especially delicate 
situation, where a big new building would take up the 
whole west side of conservative old Grosvenor Square. 
The land is occupied by a row of old houses that reflect 
the square’s earlier charm and scale (photo 2, op- 
posite.) The square is slowly losing these to newer, 
bulky pseudo-Georgian apartment buildings (photos 1 
and 3). One such structure houses the present US 
Embassy to the east, and the Duke of Westminster’s 
estate says it will continue building others like them. 


The program, drawn up and conducted for FBO by 
Architect Robert McLaughlin, dean of Princeton’s 


EERO SAARINEN & ASSOCIATES 


The face of the winning de- 
sign is a_ structural grill. 


of the US in black bronze. 
Says Saarinen: “I wanted to 


Though successive ranges of 
windows are offset in a glass 
wall their frames and inter- 
vening mullions furnish verti- 
cal support. Facing is Portland 
stone, used for official build- 
ings in London and for trim 
around Grosvenor Square. The 
facade pattern carries out the 
general window rhythm and 
scale of neighboring apart- 
ments and their classical divi- 
Sions of base, middle and top: 
@ low wall and hedges form a 
“pedestal,” columns and bronze 
window grilles, a “base,” topped 
by a shallow balcony bearing 
&@ frieze of black oxidized 
bronze with state seals in low 
telief. Ending the 71’ facade 
against the sky is a patterned 
cornice and the “Great Seal” 
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create a facade with enough 
life and broken-up surfaces to 
give the stone a dramatic effect 
as it weathers black and white, 
and to hit a balance between 
vertical and horizontal.” Said 
James Richards of the Archi- 
tectural Review, in the London 
Times: “. strictly sym- 
metrical, retaining the tradi- 
tional formality of the square, 
but not too strong a cross-axis, 
so that the continuity will not 
be interrupted by a highly cen- 
tralized design ... fresh... 
a welcome acquisition to the 
rapidly changing face of May- 
fair.” Ambassador Aldrich 
seems satisfied with the design, 
and FBO has pronounced the 
competition “very successful.” 
(For other entries, turn page.) 


school of architecture, stressed the “creation of good- 
will by design of distinguished architectural quality . . . 
by intelligent appreciation, recognition and use of archi- 
tecture appropriate to the site and country.” It asked 
that the building be related in scale and materials to the 
square and surrounding London, yet inevitably asked 
that it “represent the US at this time.” To assure care- 
ful study, the government paid each of the eight com- 
peting firms $4,000 and insisted that they visit the site. 

Not to be air conditioned, the expandable office build- 
ing had to accommodate 750 peonle, but could not be 
more than 100’, eight stories and 150,000 sq. ft. above 
grade. Other requirements: an entrance lobby toward 
the square, a consular-visa section entered from one 
side street and an information-library section on the 
other, an employees’ cafeteria, an underground space 
for 25 cars. 


The jury consisted of Pietro Belluschi, Henry Shepley 
and Ralph Walker of FBO’s architectural advisory 
panel, AIA President George Cummings, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Loy Henderson, FBO Director Wil- 
liam P. Hughes, Assistant Secretary (for Europe) 
Livingston Merchant. The jury narrowed the entries 
down to three before picking Saarinen. No other awards 
or rankings were given. 
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EDWARD D. STONE & ASSOCIATES 





In this scheme the court is the main en- 
trance and the core of all floors. On the 
ground floor (plan, left) it is flanked by 
out-facing information and consular areas 
treated as two-story public spaces with 
mezzanines. Upper floors are set back be- 
hind planted balconies used for interior 
circulation and spacious up or down views 
(see section). Says Stone: “In London’s 
climate a courtyard open to the sky would 
not be pleasant at all seasons as in the 
Mediterranean countries, so we used deep- 
well skylights aided by artificial light. The 
interior showed possibilities of being very 
dramatic indeed, with fountains, trees, 
planting setbacks and hanging gardens at 
various levels.” By using 93’ of the 100 
height permitted, Stone left space around 
the building inside the fence so that cars 
could enter and park front or back, or 
ramp down to basement parking from the 
rear. The bold paving pattern continues 
. the bay module across the grounds and is 
repeated at smaller scale in balcony grilles. 
Projecting columns leave interior wall sur- 
face unobstructed. In-swinging casement 
windows in the European manner extend 
to the floor, giving employees a full view 













2 TE 5 AREER a of the square; protective ironwork rails 

a wo io help unify the building with others on the 

ment’ one ° — ; square. Says Stone: “In a way, the result 
— — : resembles the office buildings of Sullivan 
{Meats 4 ae Se nae — SW eke ee Oe — with columns expressing great horizontal 
ene os ek Bi ce: plans terminating the building; or it Te 
ft : zo with loggia on top.” 
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LONDON EMBASSY 


YAMASAKI, LEINWEBER & ASSOCIATES 





This is one of the most original and evoca- 

tive schemes in the group—a modern build- 

Hi ing that recalls Britain’s Crystal Palace, on janes Se PR Be 

} a her Houses of Parliament and perhaps a ie ie sabato ‘ns i cogh iatnanas sash 2 
Venetian Gothic palazzo such as Ruskin eS yrs Taka dd PAA AReuRne’ tu steat Moe cme : 

loved. Two parallel buildings are bridged aud ee ma siti i. fi ‘ r ea Rint hme 

together at two levels around a strip of ees Set | ree, | ais mam Sanit 


inner gardens for employees and public. is SG LAR TEM 
The front building raises the Ambassador, — (Rate 
and “sensitive” offices requiring security, 
above open second-story terraces (plan, 
right). The lower building places informa- 
tion, consular and service areas at ground 
level for easy public access from sides and 
rear, and raises the employees’ cafeteria to 
second-floor terrace level. The lobby is a 
separate element enclosed in bronze grilles. 

The facade has the lacy quality of late 
English and Italian Gothic, with close- 
spaced columns (3’-9” and 7’-6" apart), 
continuing upward as finials against the 
sky. The main building, 78’ high and 45’ 
deep, is spanned by a steel framing system 
with triangular corrugations housing duct- 
work and lighting fixtures (see section). 
These are expressed on the exterior as 
triangular, stone-clad spandrels. Says 
Yamasaki: “The cathedral and tower on the 
Piazza San Marco in Venice, the Palazzo 
della Signoria in Florence and the cathe- 
dral in Milan all dominate the squares on 
which they stand. Their architecture is of 
an entirely different era from the sur- 
roundings, yet they achieve an architec- 
tural magnificence.” 
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WURSTER, BERNARDI & EMMONS: 





“While many cities such as Copenhagen 
and Paris are a dove gray, London appears 
violent in contrasts.~As Peter Shepheard, 
London architect, puts it: ‘London is black 
and white.’ This accounts for our choice of 
black brick and white Portland stone. The 
stone is flush with the brick, unprotected 
by ledges, and thus, washed by the weather, 
would stay white. The building might well 
have a degree of residential character as 
the other three sides of the square will 
eventually be luxury apartment buildings. 
To complete the square we took the iden- 
tical skyline, both the top of the brick 
parapet and the top of the mansard roofs; 
Ts a a ee hence the two-story setback which also 
rowrrm Pcen Samnan gives a desirable eastern exposure. Since 
there is to be no air conditioning, the 
wings are shallow to allow all workers to 
be near windows, with the maximum num- 
ber of offices facing the desirable view of 
the square. Side streets are narrow and 
apt to be noisy so as few offices as possible 
face them. The entrance is arranged like 
an old porte-cochere to allow automobile 
arrival under cover with some degree of 

































































privacy and to yield off-street parking and 
pedestrian entrance without dodging cars.” 














































































JOSE LUIS SERT, WITH HUSON JACKSON 


AND JOSEPH ZALEWSKI . 


| This scheme varies sharply from the other 

' entries in the plastic quality of its facade, ) 
. and the expression of special interior fea- 
yrae tures on the exterior. The ambassador’s 

1 and deputy’s offices project atop the front 

$ of the central wing, the political officer and 

i conference room project at the right, and 

lighting lobbies in the corridors are inset. 

The main body of the building is set back \ 
from the square behind landscaping, and 

wings containing consulate and informa- ) 
tion sections advance to strengthen the + cesarean ~ Ne ee 
eorners and frame the entrances to side 

streets. Windows form a deep pattern in 

two planes: view windows advance to the 

edge of the dark brick piers and are set 

in contrasting white-painted steel frames; 

narrow panels set back from the view win- 

dows serve as fixed units or as movable 

units for ventilation, filled with clear 

or translucent glass or an opaque ma- 

terial. Expansion leaves the main facade 

unchanged: the consular wing can grow . 
toward the rear with four new floors, the 

central wing can also expand to the rear 

and one story can be added over the park- 

ing space, ramp and wall of the rear court. 

Two portions of the main facade are on 

freestanding columns to allow entrance to 

a pedestrian court on one side and a motor 

court on the other. This openness allows 

perspectives from the square. 
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ERNEST J. KUMP 











The profile of this design is related to the 
main architectural strata of the square: 
dark gray mansard roofs are recalled in 
a shadow where the top floor is recessed; 
the heavy masonry around the base of 
neighboring buildings is echoed in a pierced 
stone wall screening the glass wali of the 
ground floor; and the wrought-iron bal- 
conies and parapet are idioms of the 
square. The proportion of glass to brick 
on the main facade is about the same as 
that of others on the square but windows 
are unified behind a _ giant, five-story 
portico of projecting columns that might 
dominate the square. Offices open in toward 
twin courts through glassy walls that con- 
trast with the restrained exteriors of brick 
and stone (plan, left). 
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HUGH STUBBINS ASSOCIATES 





: The authors of this raised “U” plan filled 
out the end of the square to retain its orig- 
inal proportions and the impact of entering 
the big space from narrow side streets. 
A lower consular-information building 
open to the public shields a_ spacious 
court from the rear and one side. Says 
Stubbins: “Though raised slightly, this 
court has a feeling of accessibility that ex- 
presses the traditional accessibility be- 
tween the two countries; the arcade al- 
lows passers-by to come in friendly con- 
tact with the building. We tried a new 
kind of fenestration: columns covered with 
Portland stone, ribs of dark gray alu- 
minum holding obscure glass (to sill 
height), clear glass and slabs of rough 
pinkish granite.” 








<€ ANDERSON BECKWITH AND HAIBLE: 


“Obviously the choice and arrangement of 
windows was of critical importance in 
making such a large building seem to be- 
long in the square. The program empha- 
sized the small 200 sq. ft. office as the 
typical plan module. Londoners prize day- 
light and in winter are starved for it. The 
building had to be shallow and the win- 
dows closely spaced. In order to be in tune 
with the old buildings, a wall punctured 
by many vertically proportioned rectangles 
appeared inevitable. The heavy oval of 
trees in the park makes it impossible to 
See a facade from a distance except as 
filtered by trees; we were led to avoid em- 
phasis on a central motive and to think in 
terms of an uninterrupted fabric. No new 
building ever had greater need for archi- 
tectural tact.” 
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Once the comparison of hospitals to industry was anathema. 


But “production line” thinking applied to the nursing floor can mean 


more-—not less—individualized treatment for the patient 
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A HOSPITAL PLAN FOR EASY OPERATION 


To hospital planners, “economy” means pri- 
marily building economy. But after a hos- 
pital is up, costs go on and on, about 5% 
higher each year on the average than the 
year before. The lion’s share of the day- 
after-day cost is payroll, and because hos- 
pitals are service operations, it is tempting 
to assume that not a great deal can be done 
to lower Operating expenses. “You can’t 
mechanize hospital care,” the saying goes. 

However, in the supposedly unmechan- 
ized hospital, one thing usually is mechan- 
ized and that is the patient’s regimen. His 
hours to receive visitors are regimented. 
Floor specialists for taking blood pressure 
or temperatures wake him from naps to fit 
him into their rounds. His meals come at 
outlandish hours and so do his bedtime and 
awakening, all for the convenience of a 
hospital which is doing its best with a de- 
sign half-heartedly rationalized for supply, 
service and personnel distribution. 

This paradox—the unmechanized hospi- 
tal with the regimented patient—comes 
from failure to make a clear organizational 
and design distinction between patients’ 
care, which should be as personal as possi- 
ble, and the supporting services and supply, 
which should be planned like a production- 
line, says Consultant Gordon Friesen. 
“First a method of organization that makes 
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that distinction must be worked out, then 
the building planned to accommodate it.” 

The proposed surgical-medical nursing 
floor shown here is notable because Archi- 
tects Ketchum, Gina & Sharp and Addison 
Erdman, working with Friesen, have done 
an excellent job of putting production line 
efficiency where it belongs and keeping it 
out of where it does not; and moreover they 
have done it without any construction ex- 
travagance or gadgety architecture. 

The size of the unit, 44 beds, is based on 
approximately the largest number of pa- 
tients one supervisor, with practical or stu- 
dent nurse assistance, can take care of dur- 
ing the low-key midnight shift. Fewer than 
40 beds wastes supervisor service; more 
than 45 or so means either skimping care 
or adding a graduate nurse. 

The unit is designed for daytime team 
nursing (one graduate with assistants re- 
sponsible for everything pertaining to pa- 
tients numbering eight to twelve). But it 
combines this decentralized nursing with 
the economy of centralized service rooms, 
which is quite a trick. Diagrammed, the 
unit is a circle with the nursing station at 
its heart, surrounded by the service rooms, 
which in turn are surrounded by a circula- 
tion ring and the outer ring of patient 
rooms. Pulled into a double-corridor ob- 


long, this scheme brings the service core 
close enough to every room to eliminate the 
substations desirable in less compact team 
nursing designs. (Each room also has its 
own toilet-bedpan washer, two-way voice 
and light communication with the station, 
and various self-helps to save extra nursing 
steps.) The conference room is an on-the- 
floor classroom for the teams. 

Behind the centralized service core is a 
still greater production-line and personnel 
economy because this plan assumes a cen- 
tral hospital dispatching station for all 
supplies other than food, a scheme first de- 
vised by Friesen for the United Mineworker 
hospitals (AF, Sept. 53). Wheeled utility 
shelving is routinely filled at central dis- 
patch; special requests of every kind are 
filled by dumb-waiter from central dispatch. 
Food arrives at clean utility via automatic 
food tray conveyor; five minutes from 
kitchen to the patient’s bed. 

The plan also assumes the very humane 
provision of unrestricted visiting hours for 
the patient’s family. One of its nicest fea- 
tures is the easily supervised, pleasant area 
where visitors’ waiting, elevators, lobby and 
day rooms are combined. This seems 4 
happy solution to the dayroom problem; 4 
patient who goes to a dayroom wants com- 
pany and at least the sight of activity. 





























Single rooms for economy 


If only they did not take up so much 
space, single rooms would be the most eco- 
nomical arrangement for general surgical- 
medical floors because they permit close to 
100% occupancy. The Kaiser hospitals, for 
instance, have discovered that to be self- 
supporting on low prepaid rates, they must 
have single rooms (AF, July 54). 

A main trouble with the single room is 
the space taken by the toilet and the space 
and expense of all those plumbing runs. 
Ingenious attempts have been made to com- 
bine one toilet with two rooms but none of 
these is very satisfactory. Here the archi- 
tects have worked out a scheme that looks 
like the most sensible single room yet, with 
all the fat squeezed out. The plan puts two 
toilets and lavatories on each compact me- 
chanical run; the toilet door closes only 
when the toilet is not in use. Ordinarily, 
when the patient uses it, he will close his 
room door, just us a Pullman roomette pas- 
Senger does. However, a privacy curtain is 
provided too. Patients control the motor- 
operated window curtains and lighting. The 
overbed table slides to the foot of the bed 
and pivots to footboard position. The floor 
Plan indicates how the single-room scheme 
could be adapted to double rooms. 
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ARCHITECTS: ‘Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, and 
Addison Erdman 
CONSULTANTS: Gordon A. Friesen Associates 
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A complex program for a col- 
lege auditorium, theater and 
chapel gets a sophisticated and 
seemingly simple solution 


FOUR HALLS IN A PAVILION 


This college building has a simple name: 
“the chapel.” But actually it is a diverse 
and difficult-to-handle group of spaces: a 
1,200-seat auditorium, a 450-seat theater 
and a little chapel seating about 75 (plus 
the associated classrooms, offices, rehearsal 
rooms, sl.ops). It also has a “fourth hell” 
which was not in the program but which 
has proved a most lively and usable meet- 
ing and ceremonial space—a court colon- 
naded to form a focal] outdoor room. 

All this diversity of shape, purpose and 
requirements is handled with such order 
and clarity that it looks almost as easy 
—after the fact—as Columbus’ demonstra- 
tion of how to stand an egg on end. 

To understand the reasons for the build- 
ing’s success, it helps, first, to divide Archi- 
tects Schweikher’s and Elting’s concept 
into strategy and tactics. Strategy: the 
shapes are set rather loosely within a unify- 
ing, skeletal pavilion (see plan overleaf). 
Tactics: detailing, inside and out, con- 
sistently asserts the existence and rhythm 
of the skeleton. While the separate spaces 
are eloquently expressed, nothing—neither 
roofs, nor masonry curtains, nor stairs, 
nor openings—blurs that pavilion. 


SAMUEL TYNDALE WILSON CHAPEL 

OWNER: Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 
ARCHITECTS: Schweikher & Elting 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: Barber & McMurry 


SHELL VAULT CONSULTANT: Joseph Passonneau 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL CONSULTANTS: 
Samuel R. Lewis & Assoc. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Johnson & Willard 


Photos: Frank Lotz Miller 
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Tall stagehouse marks theater; thin-shell vaults, 


auditorium; flat-roofed strip, adjunct rooms 
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SPLLEGE PAVILION 


PREDECESSOR: SAME ARCHITECTS AND CLIENT 


Photos (above): J. W. Molitor; (others) Frank Lotz Miller 


Next door to the new chapel 
is Maryville’s fine arts build- 
ing, completed in 1951. As the 
views at left show, this is an 
exuberantly romantic building, 
and a handsome one. It and the 
chapel make fine neighbors for 
each other. As might be sur- 
mised from these two additions, 
Maryville knows what it is do- 
ing. Thumbnail of a good client 
by Architect McMurry: “Dr. 
Ralph W. Lloyd, the president, 
has the interest and takes the 
time to pay attention to the 
most detailed matters, always 
with a constructive attitude. 
He has the good sense to ac- 
cept the judgment of his archi- 
tects in architectural matters 
but he is firm in insisting that 
the functional requirements be 
completely and properly met.” 


Contemporary elegiac: 
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cool classic discipline with warm romantic proportioning 


This marriage of the classic and romantic 
is a form of architectural expression we do 
not often see. Its most notable examples 
have been the work of the elder (Eliel) 
Saarinen, whose superb elegiac design 
blended these same two veins of the classic 
and romantic. 

But Architects Schweikher & Elting are 
by no means imitating the elder Saarinen. 
They arrived at the Maryville chapel in 
their own way, by their own route. 

The earlier work of this firm was thor- 
oughly, knowingly and skillfully romantic. 
(For a 1951 example, see opp. p.) Given 
this point of departure, and given also the 
opposing, pervading influence of contem- 
porary classical—the infiuence which now 
dominates contemporary architecture — 
the Maryville chapel is a logical, interest- 
ing and sensitive development in the work 
of this firm. A very personal development. 


Colonnade proportions make two-story 
building tall, monumental. Comment by 
dean of curriculum: “The upended rec- 
tangles send the eye and spirit upward.” 
Unfortunately colonnade does not lead 
Visually into court, but off to side. Proposed 
bell tower near entrance may help. 
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Court, serving as entrance, 
central lobby and outdoor hall, 
counts for great deal in con- 
veying ceremonial feeling of 
“campus spiritual center.” 






COLLEGE PAVILION 





Photos: Frank Lotz Milter 
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Classroom windows have 
same aluminum grid as used in 
all open bays. Full chalkboard 
wall is handsome and used 
with freedom. Flaw: with no 
chalk rail, dust falls to floor. 
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A variety of panels within an undeviating, dominating frame 
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Small chapel for meditation, 
weddings, has effect of untex- 
tured whiteness (painted plas- 
ter), distinctly different from 
warmer, earthier effect of other 
rooms. Aluminum-screen win- 
dow treatment is also distinc- 
tive for this room. 


Inside and out, structure is exposed and 
emphasized. Structural and nonstructural 
parts are “joined by separation.” Masonry 
panels are separated visually from the 
concrete frame by deep-raked perimeter 
joints, and the nonstructural quality of 
the panels themselves emphasized with un- 
usually fat, untooled mortar joints. All 
bays are clearly “open bays” or “closed 
bays.” Open ones are organized with an 
aluminum grid which receives, with the 
same section, fixed glass, sash, door frames 
and aluminum-plywood panels. Stairways 
are freestanding; railings at stairs and 
balconies do not meet walls or columns. 
Interior plywood shects are held apart, 
with the framing behind them painted 
black. The vaulted auditorium ceiling has 
an acoustic block finish which stops at the 
beams. (The college is delighted with the 
acoustics.) 

Concrete is left as it came from the 
forms, aside from inevitable touching up. 
The idea was to exploit its texture, but the 
effect is somewhat dingy, not up to the 
other finishes. Given the problem again, 
the architects would probably plan to finish 
the concrete surface while still preserving 
a rough, unrubbed texture. 
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Theater seats 450, has stand- 
ard-sized stage and first-class 
production facilities. Ceiling is 
hard sand-finish plaster, sides 
brick, back plywood. Acoustics 
are reported excellent. 
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Auditorium seats 1,200; balcony sight lines totally exclude view of audience below 
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) THREE COLLEGE DORMITORIES 


Three residence groups that happen also to be interesting as regional architecture: 


metal and matter-of-factness in Pittsburgh (p. 157), 


rough-cut ruggedness in Ft. Collins, Col. (p. 158), 


and, below, delicate, deep-shadowed galleries in New Orleans 


} 1. BOAT DECKS FOR TULANE 


" Here is the happy instance of design that 
a looks thoroughly in touch and in sym- 
| pathy with the joy of living and turns out 


Im to be as practical as they come. 


The direct inspiration for these two 


E dormitory buildings was the gallery-en- 


' circled Louisiana plantation house (for an 


| example, see p. 107), which in turn took 


its inspiration, so they say, from the many- 
decked Mississippi steamers. Along the 
Gulf, where it is often most comfortable to 
leave windows and doors open when it 
tains and where the best lounging space is 


7 in breeze-catching outdoor shadows, this 
_ gallery-and-outdoor-stair architecture still 
' makes excellent sense. And in this scheme, 


the architects have added still other ad- 
vantages: with the galleries used for cir- 
culation, they were able to back rooms 
against an economical consolidated utility 
core. With stairs removed from inside, 
every bay on the three upper floors could 
be economically identical in structure. 
(The floor level of public rooms on the 
ground floor is dropped 2’-11” below the 
bedroom level.) Design was for either lift- 
slab or flat-plate reinforced concrete; the 
reinforced concrete bid proved lower. 

These are the first Tulane buildings done 
under a new policy of design control by 
the School of Architecture, whose office of 
planning research prepared preliminaries 
from which three firms of associated archi- 
tects (all Tulane alumni) developed final 
plans. 

The buildings house 452 students. Cost, 
including fees, was $1,343,120; $11.41 per 
8q. ft. figuring galleries as full space. Cost 
per student, $2,970. 


Galleries, cantilevered out z; 


_ Serve as corridors, extra study- 


Sitting space, rain and sun 
shields. 
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Photos: Frank Lotz Miller 


Pian of two-level ground floor 
includes typical bedroom bays. 
Public rooms are 12’-3” high, 
all others are 9’-14”. 
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ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: Freret & Wolf; Andry & Feitel; 

Ricciuti, Stoffile & Associates 
DESIGN CONSULTANTS: Buford L, Pickens, John W. Lawrence, 

George A. Saunders & John Rock, Tulane School of Architecture 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 











THREE DORMITORIES 
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Open stairs and landings are 
cantilevered from rectangular 
center pylon, creating hand- 
some sculptural effect. Thinned 
edge of slab gives profile visual 
lightness. Delicate railings 
grow out of New Orleans’ tra- 
dition of wrought iron. 


Students’ rooms back on 
bath and toilet units shared 
by eight students; scheme com- 
bines economy of gang units 
with location convenience of 
private units. One bay on each 
typical floor contains cross- 
corridor between stairs, large 
study hall, master’s room. 
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STUDENTS’ ROOMS 
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2. ALUMINUM AND 


It may be stretching things to designate 
this residence as a regional expression 
for Pittsburgh because it is the sort of 
building that can and does turn up every- 
where. But it is a forthright expression 
of industrialization—workaday industrial- 
ization—with rather more than less of 
Pittsburgh’s metal in it. If it is found in 
other places, perhaps the other places have 
been, in effect, Pittsburgh-ized. 

The building’s most interesting point, 
aside from its enlivening of a hitherto 
drab and exceedingly conservative campus, 
is its aluminum curtain wall. The rectangu- 
lar spandrel panels have an absglutely 
smooth, precise surface. No stampings, no 
castings. Each panel is an inverted 2”-deep 
pan, formed from 0.125” sheet aluminum, 
braze welded at the corners. The result is 
a rigid, drumlike structure; instead of oil- 
canning, the metal expands evenly in four 
directions. The panels interlock with the 
aluminum mullions. The panel surface is 
etched a frosty white, mullions are gray, 
upper lights in windows are blue-green, 














Photos: Marc Neuhof; (opp. p.) Frank L. Miller 


STEEL FOR CARNEGIE TECH 


ceramic tile end walls are green. 

Framing is steel with concrete floors on 
steel decking over steel joists. Spandrels 
are backed with concrete block. 

The building sets into a slope overlook- 
ing the football and track practice bow]; 
its lowest level incorporates an athletic 
field house plus employees’ quarters and 
services, The great length of the building 
is mitigated by its division into two wings, 
joined on the second and third (main) 
levels with social areas. 

The residence houses 243 students. Cost, 
including fees, was $991,000; $14.61 per 
sq. ft.; $4,080 per student. 


ARCHITECTS: Mitchell & Ritchey 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: R, A. Zern 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: T. Rockwell 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: Carl Long 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Simonds & Simonds 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: George R. Chilli 
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Dormitory rooms are on four 
upper levels with field house 
at lower slope ground level. 
Main floor (see plan, p. 156) is 
the third, at ground level on 
upper side of slope. 
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Central service block has kitchen below, administration above 


3. 





STURDY ROUGH-HEWN 


The photographs show how pleasantly this 
residence group echoes the ruggedness of 
its mountain setting and is pierced with 
hints of the limitless surrounding space, 
Like the very different Tulane dormitories, 
this group succeeds in being romantic and 
evocative without affectation. 

What the photographs do not tell is 
the social experiment the building repre. 
sents. To get away from the hotel-like 
residence and approach more closely the 
fraternity or sorority-sized community, the 
dormitory is divided into four 100-student 
units linked to central facilities..(A huge 
balconied lounge is above the dining hall 
shown in the plan, left.) The scheme is 
considered by the administration as a 
subtle method of teaching the amenities 
of living within manageably sized groups. 
Architect Hunter rejected the aim of “in- 
destructibility,” banked instead on students 
liking their quarters so well they would 
respect the fragility of glass walls or shoji 
screens. Both the women who now occupy 
the building and the men who preceded 
them temporarily have justified his reason- 
ing. Four more almost identical groups 
are built, building or in plan for a total 
of 2,000 students. 

Cost, including fees, $1,315,728 or $13.28 
per sq. ft.; $3,290 per student. 








n | ROCK FOR COLORADO A & M 
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' Photos: Warren Reynolds 
CORRIDOR Glazed arcade, ramping down 


from second story, leads from 
central block to dormitory 
wing. Stone wall at left en- 
closes part of lounge. There is 
nothing rough about way 
roughcut stone was laid. 


Dormitory rooms are equipped 

with sliding shoji cloth screens 

at windows, which are also Stone end walls are repeated, 

sliding. Closet-bureau units inside and out, at central 

are unusually well worked out lounge, dining and _ service 

Mead & Mount Construction Co. for personal storage. areas, dormitory  stairhalls. 
Curtain walls are porcelain 
enameled steel and glazing set 
in steel grid. 


ARCHITECT: James M. Hunter 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
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TECHNOLOGY 


New ways to fasten structural 
building materials (below) 


A sway-back roof of steel plate 
for a 115’ span (p. 164) 


Construction details of Levitt’s 
low-cost apartments (p. 165) 


Technical notes (p. 166) 





Paul Dorsey WELDING 





Associated Photographers 





BOLTING 








KSM Products, Ine. 


NEW TRENDS IN STRUCTURAL FASTENING 


In the builder’s search for faster, 
stronger connections gunpowder, 
electricity and the impact wrench 
are moving in on the rivet gun 


The problem of knitting together a struc 
ture composed of variegated materials in 
a bewildering array of shapes and sizes 
into a sturdy whole has always been a 
major cencern to architect, engineer and 
builder. Moreover, the problem of making 
connections between elements has been 
complicated by the requirements of the 
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connections themselves. Rigidity, flexibility, 
strength, lightness, speed economy and 
simplicity have all at one time or another 
been sought for fastening devices and 
methods. 

In 1952 less than 2% of all structural 
steel was bolted together, in 1955 almost 
17% was bolted. By 1960, some authorities 
believe that bolting will pass riveting on 
a percentage basis. Meanwhile, bolting sets 
records along the way. The 38-story Fifth 
Ave. building adjoining Rockefeller Center 
with 13,000 tons of steel will be the tallest 
building yet designed for nut and bolt. 
(Architects are Carson & Lundin.) Weld- 


~ RIVETING 


ing, too, is making headway as a fasten- 
ing method. The tallest all-welded steel 
building so far is Architect Preston 
Geren’s 30-story Continental Bank build- 
ing in Fort Worth. 

Riveting, because of the availability of 
equipment and the years of reliable ex- 
perience in its use, though losing ground, 
is still the major field method of fastening 
and still holds its own in shopwork. 

Two methods of applying fastening 
studs are also gaining in new uses and 
popularity: 1) stud welding applies @ 
threaded, or plain stud to metal by means 
of a special electrical resistance gun, and 
































2) powder-actuated tools fire studs of vari- 
ous kinds into metal, concrete or wood. 
Stud welding was used to make a fasten- 
ing for the curtain wall panels of the Mile 
High Center in Denver; gun powder was 
used to make the connection for the alumi- 
num curtain wall on the office tower at 625 
Madison Ave. in New York. 

A review of these trends starting with 
stud welding and going on to powder- 
actuated tools, bolting, riveting and weld- 
ing follows: 


Stud welding 

Basically, stud welding is an electric arc 
welding process developed to affix fastener 
studs to steel surfaces. The equipment— 
stud welding gun and timer control unit 
—is operated by standard electric or gaso- 
line driven DC welding generators. The 
special studs contain their own flux (dif- 
ferent companies have their own methods 
of making studs, although the gun is fairly 
standard) and when welded the bond is 
stronger than the stud itself. 

Newest uses of stud welding are for at- 
taching roofing and siding (of various ma- 
terials) for making anchoring studs for 
windows (first used on the UN building) 
for attaching metal curtain wall panels 
(Mile High Center) and for shear con- 
nections for concrete slabs resting on steel 
beams. 

A new stud weld fastener with an 
aluminum cap permits faster field assem- 
bly and improves the appearance of in- 
sulated metal sandwich walls. This fas- 
tener, when in place, has a holding power 
of more than 800 Ib. on a direct pull. 

Rust and galvanic action are prevented 
by use of the new studs and the aluminum 
caps. The method also avoids drilling of 
structural members and the use of tees or 
channel spacers, and all of the work is 
handled from one side. 

In fastening curtain walls, as at the 
Mile High Center, a series of straps, like 
the rungs of a ladder, were welded to the 
column and left with an exposed surface 
when fireproofing concrete is poured 
around the column (see sketch). The studs 
are welded to these straps and a tie is 
made to the panel by means of angles and 
bolts or welds 

The latest use of the stud weld technique 
is in bridge building, but it has a future in 
building construction, too. This is to make 
composite structures by the use of shear 
connectors. 

A composite structure is one in which 
the concrete slab is integrated with the 
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STUD WELDING 12” x 1!” threaded studs 
to a series of ladder-rung straps provided 
fastening anchors for curtain wall of Mile 
High Center in Denver. 
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RECTANGULAR STUDS are end-welded to 
plate and bent for use as key for plaster or 
other plastic coating. 


SHEAR CONNECTORS on beams were made 
with large-size stud welding gun and studs. 





























KSM Products, Inc. 


























HOW STUD WELDING WORKS: 1) Gun is 


pressed against work. 2) Trigger pulls stud 
slightly away from work. 3) Portion of stud 
and work are melted by electric arc. 4) At 
end of arcing period (set by timer) stud is 
plunged into molten metal. 5) Gun is removed. 
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supporting steel beams. This design per- 
mits lighter structural members than 
would be necessary on a noncomposite 
structure where the slab is allowed to float 
freely. 

To accomplish this, a shear connector is 
required to bind the concrete slab to the 
beam, preventing movement between the 
two, and at the same time, transferring 
the horizontal shear from one element to 
the other. The connector is rigidly attached 
to the top flange of the beam and is im- 
bedded in the concrete. 

A series of heavy studs can be sub- 
stituted for equivalent lengths of channel, 
bulb angles or heavy wire spirals (the 
usual shear connectors) to make effective 
connectors. 

Rectangular section studs, another new 
development, are useful for keying for 
plaster and for chair seats for wire lath 
and wire mat reinforcement. 


Powder-actuated tools 

The powder-actuated fastening tool, de- 
scribed by some engineers as the most 
significant advance in construction fasten- 
ing since the rivet, is also maxing strides 
in the building field. Sales of tools and 
fasteners are more than 12% higher than 
last year’s sales. And builders are still 
finding new time and money-saving uses 
for it. 

The powder-actuated tool works this 
way: a force generated by a specially 
loaded powder cartridge is used to seat a 
specially constructed fastener into suitable 
materials. It fastens together such build- 
ing materials as steel, concrete and wood. 
It cannot be used to join such brittle ma- 
terials as tile, hard-faced brick, sandstone 
and fieldstone. 

Use of the tool eliminates the usually 
necessary steps of drilling, chipping and 
plugging of concrete. Used with steel it 
does away with the necessity for drilling, 
bolting and clipping. 

The average time to install a fastener 
by powder-actuated tool is about one 
minute. 

There are two main groups of fasteners, 
simple ones used for nailing operations 
and more complex ones with internal and 
external threads. The simple fastener is 
used to connect steel to concrete, wood to 
steel, steel to steel, steel to brick or fabri- 
cated hard materials to steel. The threaded 
fastener is set into the material and other 
devices or materials secured to it. 

Fasteners seated with a powder charge 
are capable of supporting heavy loads. The 
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Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories deter- 
mined that fasteners 4%” and %” thick in 
carbon steel have a holding power of 2,175 
Ib. and 7,090 Ib. respectively. 

Underwriters Laboratories discovered 
that it took a pull of from 3,300 to 5,000 
Ib. to extract powder-actuated fasteners 
from concrete blocks after they were sub- 
jected to about 2,000 vibrations per minute 
for 115 hours. This led to underwriter 
approval of this method of fastening for 
sprinkler systems. 

One of the newest uses of the powder- 
actuated tool is in the hanging of the new 
aluminum curtain wall panels on the 20- 
story renovation of 625 Madison Ave. in 
New York Gity. The tool was selected be- 
cause speed was essential. The contractor 
estimates that one man sets 15 studs in the 
time it formerly took two men to drill out 
one hole by other fastening methods. After 
the studs were set in the concrete a slotted 
angle bracket was bolted to them. The 
aluminum panels were then fastened to the 
bracket. 


Bolting 

By far the most experiment and investiga- 
tion is going into the use of high tensile 
bolts in making construction fastenings. 
The literature of bolting grows daily, and 
its invasion of the rivet’s traditional field 
is rapid, although far from complete. 

Most engineers look forward to a day 
when bolting will be as economical on a 
pound-for-pound basis as riveting is at 
present. (Bolting’s advantage still is in 
labor saving rather than material cost.) 
That day will come when design rules for 
bolted joints are developed which do not 
depend on rivet design rules. Now, al- 
though a high tensile bolt is admittedly 
1.5 times stronger in shear than.a com- 
parable rivet, the American Institute of 
Steel Construction recommends only that 
“.. . bolts of the same nominal diameter 
may be substituted in any joint for 
riveta ...” 

Here are some recent conclusions from 

the large body of test and experiment on 
high tensile bolts and bolted joints: 
> Bolts (installed according to specifica- 
tions) will not loosen. 
» While shear strength of a high-tensile 
bolt is 1.5 times that of a rivet, bearing 
capacity is not increased so long as the 
plate material remains the same. 


> Statically, bolted joints cannot be weaker 
than comparable riveted joints; and will 
be stronger, even though insufficiently 


Camera Associates, Inc. 


POWDER-ACTUATED TOOL is used to fire 
stud into concrete to anchor angle bracket. 
To this is fastened aluminum curtain wall of 
building at 625 Madison Ave. 











BRACKET for hanging pipe is fastened by 
powder-driven threaded-end stud. 





BRICK TIE is attached to concrete wall or 
block by powder-driven shouldered stud. 





STEEL CHANNEL or wire way is attached 
to concrete floor, wall or ceiling by stud. 
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tightened to prevent slip, in cases where 
bearing does not govern. 


p> Bolts are not subject to fatigue. The 
fatigue strength of the bolted joint at 2 
million cycles is greater than the maxi- 
mum stress permitted statically. 


> Bolted joints can be relied upon to resist 
slip at working stresses. 


> Bolts tightened beyond the minimum re- 
quirement do not adversely affect the static 
or fatigue strength of the joint. 


Rivets 

But all of this cumulating data on bolt- 
ing has not halted attempts to achieve 
more economical riveted joints, and better 
rivets. At present some studies are being 
made of the effect of bearing pressure on 
the strength of riveted joints. The point 
at issue is the ratio of unit tension to unit 
bearing, which at present varies from 
1:1.5 (bridges) to 1:2.0 (enclosed bearing 
in buildings). This ratio is considered un- 
duly conservative and is thus compelling 
the uneconomic addition of rivets, or un- 
due thickening of main material. Despite 
some difficulty in isolating this design fac- 
tor in actual joints, a move to increase 
the ratio and thus reduce the number of 
rivets is under way. 

Rivet pattern, too, is under study, look- 
ing forward to a more efficient joint. How- 
ever, the results here are not encouraging 
for someone looking for a startling change 
in design. Results, so far, indicate that 
it is impossible to obtain efficiencies higher 
than about 87% even for plates with 
drilled holes in laboratory tests. 

Other test results: 


> Little difference in unit stress at failure 
is found for rivets of varying diameters. 


> The method of rivet manufacture and the 
method of driving has little effect upon 
the ultimate strength of rivets. 


Welding 

A lot of information has been accumulat- 
ing on behavior of welded steel struc- 
tures in the last 15 years. One of the 
hewest areas of research is based on the 
economies resulting from the application 
of the plastic theory of analysis based on 
the true ultimate load capacity of rigid 
frames and other types of continuous con- 
struction. Welded details and connections 
with their greater inherent rigidity and 
compactness, and calculable degree of 
rigidity, permit design assumptions to be 
realized more accurately. Although most 
engineers would be loath to reduce the 
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safety factor (a step which may be justi- 
fiable) a reduction in costs is possible any- 
way. Researchers at Lehigh University 
have formulated rules of design to take ad- 
vantage of cost saving by using welding 
with ultimate strength design. The rules 
are based on the recognition that plastic 
“hinges” occur at beam ends even though 
they are not recognized in conventional de- 
sign. (Conventional design assumes freely 
hinged ends.) 

In advanced stages of loading of con- 
tinuous frames designed by this method, 
plastic “hinges” occur, successively, at the 
various locations of maximum bending 
stress, thus redistributing bending moments 
to other less highly stressed portions or lo- 
cations in the structure. The maximum 
useful moment capacity is therefore 
utilized at more locations. A balanced de- 
sign results and material is used more 
efficiently. In some cases, only welding will 
permit full realization of the economic 
benefits of this method of design. 
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WELDED CONNECTIONS eliminate tempo- 
rary field boiting by clipping members to- 
gether. The connections position the steel 
into a self-supporting rigid structure before 
welding and thus aid in alignment. 


WELDED TRUSSES of Vierendeel type are 
used for Hartford, Conn. public library. 
Welding was considered the ‘one best’’ 
means of putting together these huge trusses. 
This half section weighs about 54 tons. 
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STEEL BLANKET of '4” plates forms roof 


over gymnasium. Strips of 3” x 3” x %4” WELDED SEAM OF PLATES 
angle are welded to seams for rigidity. 


neoprene exp saat gasket 
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VERMICULITE CONCRETE 3” thick is 
poured over deck for fireproofing, insulation. 
Concrete weighs 25 ib. per cu. ft. 





HANGING ROOF, suspended from the H-col- 


umns at each end of building, sags 10’ at NEOPRENE GASKET AT EDGE 
center, 11° at the edges for drainage. 
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SECTION THROUGH 155’ SPAN 


moments acting on end columns. 


CONCRETE STANDS at each end of gym- 
nasium act as buttresses against overturning 





Steel plates welded together form 
122’ x 156’ roof and an unobstructed 
gymnasium for high school 


The first of its kind, a 150-ton steel 
blanket forms a clear span roof over the 
gymnaisum of the Notre Dame High 
School in Niles, Ill. Because the steel 
blanket is hung from columns on the end 
walls the roof has an unusual saddle 
shape, sagging 10’ in the center and 1!’ 
at the sides. 

Most of the roof was fabricated of \* 
steel plates each about 8’ x 29’, lap-welded 
into one continuous sheet; the end and 
side plates are a little thicker—%3”, Par. 
allel lines of 3” x 3” x 14” continuous angles 
were welded to the longitudinal seams of 
the plates in an inverted “L” position. 
Besides stiffening the roof, the angles 
served as a screed for the pouring of the 
3” concrete roof deck. 

The entire roof is supported by 20, 36” 
w.f. 260-lb. columns, ten at each end wall. 
These columns are 34’ high (from floor to 
roof line) and spaced 11’ on centers. Non- 
bearing side walls consist of two 8” thick- 
nesses of brick with an insulating air 
space between. 

Overturning moments induced in the end 
columns by the horizontal forces of the 
roof are resisted by the concrete bleachers 
at either end of the gymnasium, which 
were designed to act as buttresses. 

A continuous neoprene molded gasket 
along the side walls seals the blanket roof 
at the sides and the loose fit—a 1%” space 
permits expansion and contraction of the 
roof. 

A 8” layer of 1:8 mix of lightweight 
(25 Ib. per sq. ft.) vermiculite stabilized 
concrete was applied to the roof deck’s 
19,980 sq ft. This gave the roof the light- 
weight, fireproofing and insulation re- 
quired. The unsual shape of the roof 
necessitated using a drier-than-usual mix 
when making the pour. 

Welding and fabrication of the roof took 
about three weeks; the concrete roof pour 
took about three days. 

The roof is pierced by 15 skydomes, 
each 4’ in diameter, and by 10 ventilators, 
which are also 4’ in diameter. 

The cost of the roof (steel structure 
only) including design, fabrication and 
erection was estimated at about $76,000. 

The total cost of the school including 4 
library, study hall, chapel and theater was 
$2,800,000. 

Designed by Belli & Belli, Chicago archi- 
tects, the structure, except for the roof 
was built by J. W. Snyder. The steel root 
deck was fabricated and erected by Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co. 














LIGHT STEEL FRAME of Levitt apartment 
project is the result of careful study and use 
of light materials to reduce dead loads. Note 
cantilevers which increase area without much 
increase in weight of steel. 





CANTILEVER requires no filler beams; code 
permitted bridging cantilever with plank 
alone. Note that corner column has special 
connection to pass cantilever beam without 
requiring that beam be cut. 





FLAT BUTTON HEAD BOLTS for splicing 
8” column to 6” column prevent connection 
from becoming bulky. Connections have to 
be slim to permit use of modular cinder block 
fireproofing. 
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DESIGN LOADS (ib. per sq. ft.) 
FLOORS 


Live load £0 
Partitions 
2” Porete plank 


plus asphalt cement fill 15/2 
Ye” asphalt tile Vo 
10” steel joist 3Y2 
Plaster 7Ve2 

Total 73 
BALCONIES 
Live load 40 
234” dense concrete plank 25 
Total 65 


SERVICE CORE 


Live load 40 
Ye” asphalt tile VY 
4” cinder concrete 36 

Total 76! 


load cart ying 
ColumA 
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PIPE COLUMN which supports the first fioor 
is filled with concrete and has a fireproofing 
outer shell. The column is exposed because 
the first floor is an unenclosed pedestrian 
area (except for a service core). 


LEVITT’S STRUCTURAL DETAILS 








Intensive concentration on detail: 
plus a “dry work’ concept keeps 
costs down on apartment building 


To keep costs down on his $16 million 
project of 40 eight-story apartment build- 
ings (AF, Feb ’56), Alfred Levitt reso- 
lutely sticks to the “dry wall” concept of 
his homebuilding days. To this concept, 
he adds examination and re-examination of 
every structural detail with this thought 
in mind: can it be made lighter (i.e. 
cheaper) ? 

The result is a steel frame totaling 135 . 
tons, averaging 6.43 lb. of structural steel 
per sq. ft. To this weight is added about 
3.7 Ib. per sq. ft. for steel filling-in joists. 
Together they weigh only about 75% of 
an average all-steel frame and (exclusive 
of joists) about 50% of the average steel 
frame and wood joist building. 

The light frame is made feasible by the 
light loadings. Combined live and dead 
loads are 90 lb. per sq. ft. for the first 
floor, 73 Ib. for the typical floors and 68 
lb. for the roof. The spandrel walls weigh 
200 Ib. per lin. ft. 

The main girders span 14’-6” between 
cclumns and cantilever 5’-4” at the front 
and back of the building. This cantilever 
gains floor area with little or no increase 
in steel weight or section. 

Because some narrow flange beams 
(which integrated with other materials) 
had to be cantilevered past the columns at 
each floor, a specially designed connection 
had to be made at these points. The 
column loads were transmitted through the 
beams by means of shear plates and stif- 
feners in the webs of the beams. 

Carrying the “dry work” concept into 
the structural details required ingenuity. 
For instance, for fireproofing beams and 
columns, cinder concrete blocks with 
special key slots were used instead of the 
usual formwork and poured concrete. 

Use of cinder concrete block (which is 
also used on the exterior of the building) 
required careful limitation of the size of 
the projecting flanges of the steel. A 
module of 4” for beam flanges was set up 
and so rigidly adhered to that for only one 
set of members was it found necessary to 
use a 5” flanged beam. 

The floors (above the first floor) and 
roof were made of 2’ x 10’ precast con- 
crete slabs. However, Levitt deviated from 
his dry construction principle to spray on 
a vermiculite acoustical plaster ceiling. 

The round columns supporting the first 
floor of the building are also, in a sense, 
a prefabricated dry column. 

Structural engineer: Edward Schnitzer, 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 















































TECHNOLOGY 


TECHNICAL NOTES 


STEEL BEAM SHORING 


Lightweight steel beams used as 
shores clear working space 


Instead of vertical supports for concrete 
forms, a Pittsburgh contractor used light- 
weight rolled steel beams in pouring con- 
crete slab floors. The contractor, Ragnar 
Benson, Inc., estimates that the system 
saved 25% of the cost of conventional 
vertical shoring. 

The shoring technique was devised for 
the construction of the University of 
Pittsburgh’s new $15-million schools of 
the health professions building. 

Ragnar Benson’s shoring technique uses 
the light beams as temporary joists be- 
tween the steel framework. After the con- 
crete has been laid and is cured, the 
beams are removed and reused. About 
900 beams 12” deep were used on the 
Pittsburgh project. The concrete slab 
flooring varies between 7” and 8%” in 
thickness to carry an ultimate live load 
of 75 lb. per sq. ft. and an average dead 
load of 90 Ib. per sq. ft. Most of the 
floor bays are 18’ wide; some are 20’, 
and others odd widths. 

Only two different lengths of shoring 
beams were used for the entire project. 
One length served most of the spans, while 
another length with adjustable ends 
served the odd spans. The beams were 
spaced about 4’-6” o.c., and were held 
in position by removable steel sup- 
ports hung from the steel structure. They 
were also firmly braced at the one-third 
points, at both the top and bottom chords 
to give lateral stability against moving 
loads. Camber was regulated by a wood 
nailer attached to the top flange of the 
beam. 

About 560,000 sq. ft. of floor slab was 
formed for the building, which has a 
13-story central tower, with ten-story 
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wings and a five-story auditorium. 

The contractor decided on the technique 
because “the length of the span and heavy 
concrete slabs put it out of reach of lum- 
ber . . .” and the steel beams “are light 
enough to be manhandled, and yet are 
strong enough to support the weight of 
the concrete, working loads and motorized 
concrete buggies.” The system left the 
work areas of the floor below clear. Con- 
ventional shores, according to the con- 
tractor, would have required nine upright 
adjustable shores for each bay, plus cross- 
bracing. 

The architects and engineer were 
Schmidt, Garden & Erikson of Chicago. 


COST CUTTING SYSTEM 


Combining several new techniques 
in one construction system cut costs 


Substantial savings in construction time 
and costs on a two-story Los Angeles 
warehouse resulted from the combined 
use of several new building techniques: 

> Design by photoreflective analysis of 
a scale model. 

> Use of cardboard box inserts to form 
coffered floor slabs. 

> Raising precast floor by the lift-slab 
method. 

>» Precast concrete wall panels. 

> Tubular steel, rolled square and filled 
with concrete, to support the second floor 
slabs. 

> Using flanged columns to support the 
steel roof framing. 

> Lightweight roofing composed of gypsum 
poured on insulation formboard. 

The eight acres of warehouse were built 
for $2.77 per sq. ft. (shell only) to which 
$1.25 per sq. ft. was added for finishing 
and for some fairly elaborate mechanical 
installations, including elevators and a 
spur track. 

The design and construction of the 
second-floor slabs were the most signifi- 
cant factors in the construction of the 
building. The slabs were designed through 
photoreflective analysis of a scale model 
which gave a maximum of strength for 








a minimum of weight and material, Foy 
the construction, which used cardboard 
boxes with eggcrate inserts to form the 
coffered or waffled second floor slabs, the 
innovation lay in the way the boxes were 
handled. The cardboard forms, made to 
order, were delivered flat and assembled 
on the job. When placed in position for 
pouring, they easily bore the weight of 
all necessary equipment. Ready-mix ¢op. 
crete was poured over the forms using 
a crane and bucket. 

The lift-slab method used to raise the 
precast second-floor slabs involved 22 such 
slabs with an average area of about 7,000 
sq. ft. each. 

As the concrete dried, many of the 
cardboard forms fell out; the remainder 
were easily stripped. After stripping, the 
finish was smooth enough, and the cof- 
fered pattern attractive enough, to re 
quire no additional finishing work, 

The design is quite strong, too. Despite 
first floor columns which are 24’ apart, 
the second floor supports live loads of 200 
Ib. per sq. ft.——an important factor in 
warehouse design. 

The team of architects, engineers and 
contractors which devised the method in- 
cluded: Albert C Martin & Assoc., arehi- 
tects of Los Angeles; William Simpson 
Construction Co., general contractor; Pre- 
san Corp., photoreflective analysis for 
design; and Vagtborg Lift-slab Corp. 


Herbert Bruce Cross 





AIR DUCT OCTOPUS 


Space use changes are less costly 
with flexible air-conditioning outlets 


An “octopus” unit, designed to permit 
easy relocation of diffusers without mov- 
ing and rehanging ductwork, is being im- 
stalled in several new office buildings, 
including the Socony Mobil building in 
New York. 

Here’s how the octopus works in the 
Socony building: 

The interior zone air-conditioning sy 
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tem (a separate system serves the exte- 
rior zone) is a high velocity, double-duct 
riser and a single-duct horizontal type. 

Each floor gets air from two pairs of 
risers, with a mixing box for each pair 
where air from the hot and cold ducts 
are blended. In the cold riser, the tem- 
perature is held at 50° F.; the hot air 
yaries from 64° F. to 90° F. Thermostats 
in the return air ducts regulate the pro- 
portions of air supplied in the mixing 
boxes. 

From the mixing box, air is fed at high 
velocity through a horizontal duct to each 
octopus attenuator chamber at about 400 
cu. ft. per minute. Here the air is re- 
duced in pressure and velocity and sup- 
plied to the individual diffusers at 100 
cu. ft. per minute through flexible hose. 
The attenuator chamber also reduces the 
noise level, which is engineered for 40 db 
throughout the building. 

Architects for the building are Harri- 
son & Abramovitz. Mechanical engineers 
are Jaros, Baum & Bolles; Kerby Saun- 
ders is mechanical contractor. 


AIDS TO NATURAL LIGHT 


Properly located walks and terraces 
bounce light into buildings 


To get an auxiliary source of natural 
light for a one-story building, light col- 
ored walks and terraces should be located 
in a zone between 10’ and 40’ from the 
edge of the building. This advice comes 
from Bob H. Reed, research architect, 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station. 


Reed’s first experiments show that walks 
and terraces of concrete (or other light 
reflective material) improve the quantity 
and distribution of natural light in a 
building — provided that the reflective 
areas are properly located. The optimum 
zone where 90% of the useful light bounce 
comes from, is between 10’ and 40’ from 
the edge of the building. The first 10’ 
from the edge of the building should not 











































be surfaced with the reflective material 
because this will tend to increase the 
brightness next to the windows and in- 
crease interior contrast. 

The investigation was conducted with 
scale models using a 20’-diameter artificial 
sky. The station is now experimenting 
with the effect of trees, hedges, screens 
and reflections from other buildings. 


Photo-File Service 





SLOPING GARAGE 


Cars are parked on a fifth of a mile 
of continuous sloping floor 


The unusual sight of steel beams tilted 
at 5° to 8° angles with the horizontal 
has evoked comments ranging from “mis- 
take” to “theater seating” from sidewalk 
superintendents watching this building 
going up at Sixth Ave. and 45th St. in 
New York City. The true reason for the 
angled beams was the function of the 
building: it is a five-story parking garage 
with basement and roof parking. The 
building has a continuous sloping floor, 
a fifth of a mile long, with cars parked 
on the slope. 

The building includes two circular 
ramps; one from the rear of the first 
floor to the second floor and another from 
the first floor to the basement. 

The floors have pitches varying from 
5% to 8%, maintained by keeping the 
floor-to-floor heights to 9’-1”. 

Due to this low floor-to-floor height it 
was necessary to construct the floor sys- 
tem of long-span, two-way construction 
giving a clear height about 7’ under the 
girders. The girders themselves had to 
be limited to 18” in depth to clear this 
headroom. Thus the girders had to be de- 
signed as continuous spans running both 
longtitudinally and transversely, welded 
in both shop and field. 

Charles N. & Selig Whinston were the 
architects and engineers. C. B. Fish was 
welding consultant. 


SHRINKAGE IN CONCRETE 


Strain meters set in concrete for 16 
years provide shrinkage record 


Back in 1939, engineers for the Kodak 
Park Works in Rochester decided to con- 
struct a 275’ length of concrete frame 
without a contraction joint. 

After making the decision to construct 
the building as a single unit, it was then 
decided to make a study of the shrinkage 
in the frame. For this purpose, electric 
strain meters were buried horizontally and 
vertically in the concrete in several loca- 
tions in four floor slabs. Reading these 
meters has provided basic data for a 16- 
year log of shrinkage. 

The results, so far, show that drying 
shrinkage of about 0.6” horizontally and 
about 1.1 vertically has taken place during 
the 16 years. 


Dick Dillon 





LOW-COST STRUCTURE 


Prestressing and a combination of 
materials keep school’s costs down 


A unique roof system incorporating pre- 
stressed concrete beams and wood fiber 
planks kept costs on additions to the 
Stuart (Fla.) Elementary School below 
budget estimates. A library and two class- 
rooms (4,140 sq. ft.) were added to the 
school under one contract which was budg- 
eted at $33,840. The actual cost of con- 
struction was $28,838—$5,000 less than 
budget—or $6.96 per sq. ft. 

The main framing girders were re- 
inforced concrete spanning 22’ with a 
7'-9” cantilever to provide a roof for an 
outside corridor. The roof beams were 
44 prestressed concrete tee beams designed 
with a special lip to. take the fiber tile 
roofing. The tiles were set 2’-8” o.c. Each 
roof beam spanned 33’-10”. 

The architect was Starratt & Arm- 
strong, Stuart, Fla. Prestressed concrete 
fabricator was R. H. Wright & Son, Ft. 
Lauderdale. 





{rr Ul Concerned 


THE CAPITOL CAN STILL BE PRESERVED 


Nothing Forum has recently 
advocated has drawn a wider 
favorable response than the 
renewed push to preserve the 
Capitol in Washington. Edi- 
torials urging Congress to take 
a second look have appeared 
in newspapers large and small 
~from the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, the Detroit Free Press, 
and the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal through many others up to 
the Troy, N. Y. Times Record, 
with returns still coming. 

The Society of Architectural 
Historians, on reading Fo- 
RUM’s report, joined up with 
the AIA, which had made a 
still earlier protest, and sent a 
petition to preserve the Capi- 
tol, to Speaker Rayburn. 

Rayburn’s reply to Francis 
P. Douglas, Washington Star 
reporter, was that “the work 
would proceed” and that he 
hopes to remove the parked 
cars from across the street in 
front of the building—a move 
he is perfectly free to make 
right now without touching 
the East Front in any man- 
ner whatever. 

It is hard to believe that 

Speaker Rayburn can long re- 
main in his present position of 
backing a $16 million boondog- 
gle (the budget figure, re- 
leased since our February is- 
sue, tops ForuM’s $15 million 
estimate by another million) 
—a monumental folly, against 
the manifest wishes of a great 
majority of his fellow coun- 
trymen. 

Let’s repeat what the situa- 
tion is. The proposal to move 
the East Front of the Capitol 
some 36’ forward is officially 
intended to secure a few hear- 
ing rooms and lunch rooms for 
congressmen, plus a needed 
corridor across the building 
by-passing the public lobbies. 
To achieve these official aims 
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it is not necessary at all to 
push forward a whole monu- 
mental wall. We note the offer 
of the AIA’s board of direc- 
tors to find a solution for 
these official aims within the 
present envelope. Just to 
make doubly sure, both Fo- 
RUM and the Historians have 
suggested an amendment to 
the Act so the first step can 
be a dispassionate report by 
a front-rank architect.* 

But obviously such practical 
considerations are not the real 
goal—or Congress would have 
jumped at the money-saving 
opportunity. The real push be- 
hind the Capitol - extension 
move arises out of that an- 
cient desire which springs up 
in the human breast to do 
some lily-gilding. The real 
push comes from those who 
would “improve” the Capitol’s 
design by “correcting” its 
errors. 

Several times in a row the 
AIA, on weighing the prob- 
abilities, has declared against 
this fond delusion. In quick 
review, here is what they 
said: 1) the cascading cen- 
tral front of the Capitol as it 
is now is a _ unique, and 
uniquely effective, architec- 
tural experience even though 
its design goes, as so many 
fine buildings do, against the 
textbooks. 2) Pushing for- 


*Latest comment of AIA’s director 
Edmund R. Purves was that “while 
the group historically has opposed 
the extension, it is far more con- 
cerned about the whole setting of 
the Capitol’—a mystifying way of 
phrasing the opinion of AIA’s latest 
national convention, which resolved 
“strong opposition” to the proposed 
Capitol alterations and resolved also 
that “the Institute should offer its 
services to the Congress to advise 
how additional space might be ob- 
tained without sacrificing the his- 
torical values of the building’ (quotes 
from AIA’s Memo). 


ward the central front to se- 
cure “an adequate visual 
base” would destroy the fine 
courtlike effect where we 
have inaugurated most of our 
presidents. 3) Fooling with 
that front will almost surely 
destroy what is left of the sen- 
sitive architectural effect put 
there by our early ancestors, 
an effect no one since then has 
been able to duplicate. In this 
context it is true, as Dean 
Hudnut says, that art does not 
progress—it only changes. 

Little as Forum itself be- 
lieves one should build a 
new building in an unchanged 
old style, it believes still less 
in destroying the inspiration 
and sentiment of history that 
we find in our old ones. 

But the Capitol can still be 
preserved. According to Archi- 
tect of the Capitol J. George 
Stewart, no architect has yet 
been appointed (FoRUM’s pre- 
vious report was in this re- 
spect mistaken). There is still 
time. And surely Speaker 
Rayburn and his fellow Con- 
gressmen, despite all the pri- 
vate arrangements they have 
made in this matter with the 
Senate, will not insist on their 
cake at such a price both in 
money and in culture. 

For perhaps $6 million of 
the present $16 million they 
can get all they need in prac- 
tical facilities, and in abun- 
dance. 

For the other $10 million, 
FoRUM now proposes an alter- 
nate use. 

Even at the generous rate of 
$2,000 per parking stall, an 
appropriation of $10 million 
will remove from the Capitol 
grounds and into garages no 
than 5,000 cars. By 
giving up a highly dubious 
“improvement” covering a 
measly 36’ Congress can clear 
Washington’s clutter literally 
by the acre. 


fewer 


Right now AIA’s ex-Ppesi 
dent Ralph Walker and 
tect Lorimer Rich are 
deavoring to interest the 
chapters in a renewed drive : 
stop this desecration. : 

Surely Speaker Rayby 
will not want to saddle on the 
Democratic Party an untested 
procedure that is against the | 
resolution passed by the off 
cial body of US architects, 
against the advice of the ar 
chitectural historians, against “7 
the expressed opinions of |) 
leading newspapers, and against ei 
the manifest desires of the © 
American people and all with- 
out public hearings. 
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GOOD DESIGN DESERVES GOOD CRAFTSMANSHIP, and both deserve a material worthy of the effort. Indiana 


Limestone is one such material. It is a beautiful material to begin with, and its beauty increases as the elements gently weather 
it to old-world graciousness. 


It is a versatile material, giving substance and weight to structures built to endure. Yet it is worked so easily that the iy }2 
appearance of weight can be subdued by design. 


Indiana Limestone is indeed all things to all who build. Whether the building is small or great, a home or a cathedral, 
it adds beauty and distinction to any design. 


Write for a beautiful new brochure, “A Laboratory Report ...on Indiana Limestone,” to Indiana Limestone Institute, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE @® 
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THE STORY OF THE TOWER. sy Frank 
Lioyd Wright. Published by Horizon Press, 220 
W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 134 pp. 8%” 
x 114%”. Illus. $6 


This is an unusual book about an unusual 
building—a picture story of the step-by- 
step construction of the office-apartment 
tower which Frank Lloyd Wright designed 
for the H. C. Price Co. in Bartlesville, 
Okla. It is a handsome book and an inter- 
esting collection of pictures, many of 
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How to Flash & Waterproof 
with PERMANENT COPPER 
for less than 15* PER $0. FT. 








Copper Armored Sisalkraft is pure Anaconda copper bonded to 
reenforced, creped kraft. It provides all the traditional ad- 
vantages of heavy sheet copper at a fraction of the cost. Specify 
this unique product for all concealed flashing and waterproofing 
applications. It will satisfy your clients two ways: (1) save them 
money, (2) give them effective water and moisture protection. 


ee er Pee 
AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
DEPT. AF4, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Please send samples of Copper Armored 
Sisalkraft and literature showing applica- 
tion details. 
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which were used in FORUM’s presentati, 
of the completed tower (AF, Feb. '56). 

In the one text chapter in the book (niz 
pages) Wright describes the tower on 
rolling plains of Oklahoma as “aq fp 
realization of the advantages of me 
architecture yet unknown to the gre 
city, ...” a “release of the skscraper fp 
the slavery of commercial bondage . . ” 

In his introduction to the book Harold ¢ 
Price,‘ the client, explains the buildin; 
background: “We all appreciated the bene 
fits we had received from living in our 
community, a community that had been 
very helpful to a young man with no ma- 
terial assets. Therefore, we desired to build 
a structure which would be a credit to our 
city for years to come... . My two 
sons . . . suggested we get Frank Lloyd 
Wright to design the building.” 


LAW OF ZONING. sy James Metzenbaum. 
Published by Baker, Voorhis & Co., Inc. 2 
Broad St., New York, N.Y. 2nd ed. 3 Vols. 
6/7” x 934”. 2,531 pp. $49.50 


Few philosophies for the improvement of 
the public welfare have become so firmly 
rooted in so short a time as has zoning. 
It has come to touch the well-being of 
more than 100 million people within the 
short span of 40 years. 

Zoning has helped to restore the original 
concept of the American form of govern- 
ment—the town meeting theory—for, un- 
like changes in the average law which are 
voted by those in authority with no speefic 
notice to those affected, zoning changes 
may not generally be made without notice 
to all those affected and without an op- 
portunity for them to be heard. 

In the first of his three volumes the 
author traces the origin of zoning from 
Napoleon, who issued the first restriction 
against use of property. He shows how the 
kernel of zoning was first introduced into 
American soil, by a quaintly printed act 
passed way back in 1692, during the reign 
of William and Mary: 

“Because of Great Desolation and Ruins 
having sundry times happened by Fire 
breaking out in the town of Boston, prin- 
cipally occasioned by Reason of the near- 
ness of Buildings, being mostly of Timber, 
and covered with Shingles. 

“BE IT ORDAINED that henceforth, 
no Dwelling-House, Shop, Ware-House, 
Barn, Stable, or any other Housing of 
more than eight feet in length, and seven 
feet in Height, shall be erected and set up 
in Boston, but of Stone or Brick covered 
with Slate or Tile.” 

Indeed, the very first Act passed by the 
State of “Massachusetts regulated the 
“Prudent Storage of Gun-Powder within 
the Town of Boston.” 

In the wake of such enactments came the 
later tenement house codes, the sanitary 
codes, the building codes, the fire zoning 
continued on p. 180 
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SNAP-ON MOLDINGS AT CORNICE are truly aligned to keep 
top edges firm and even. They are modern, flush, and provide a hanger 
edge for pictures. The cornice thus formed is adaptable to receive 
mineral board or steel top filler. You are assured that the installation 
will be attractive and uniform, and the architect’s work simplified. 





EXTREMELY RIGID CONSTRUCTION — New rr mosiLwa ts are 
factory assembled and functionally formed with vertical edge members 
extending from floor attachment to rigid cornice construction. Link 
plates provide a four-point field assembly for panel unit edges. No 
strength is sacrificed by slotting for clips or linkage members. 


cornices, improved wiring facilities, telescopic glazing 





EASY ACCESSIBILITY OF WIRING is an added benefit when 
you use RF partitions. Wiring can be laid continuously through the 
bases and posts. Additional wiring facilities are available in the cornice, 
chair rail, transom rail...even through the panel itself. Wiring is 
accessible without tools. No exposed wiring—no dirt or delay. 


New VMP Partitioning Helps for Architects! & 








Virginia | \iletat Products, inc. 





ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 


architectural FORUM / April 1956 


NEW VMP TELESCOPIC GLAZING speeds insertion of glass. 
No extra parts to fumble with or lose—you just insert glass, then putty ! 
Telescopic action of new vp glazing channels hold member firmly in 
place. Both faces of unit are identical; exposed screw heads are elimi- 
nated. ALL VMP MOBILWALLS WILL HAVE THIS EXCLUSIVE FEATURE ! 


Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Dept. AF-4, Orange, Virginia 


{_] Have nearest VMP partitioning specialist see me. 
i 


[-] Send folder “Simplified Office-Area Planning with Ratio-Delay 
I 
Studies and VMP MOBILWALLS” with manvol. 


Send VMP descriptive literature: 
(_] MOBILWALLS in Hospitals 
[_] MOBILWALLS in Schools 

(_] New VMP MOBILWALL Jrs. 


[] VMP MOBIL-LAB-WALLS 
[] VMP MOBIL-FIRE-WALLS 
[_] VMP Conveyor Systems 
[_] VMP Library Shelving 
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From components to standard 

"*custom-size” cabinets and complete systems, 
Allenco fire equipment is designed and proved 
to meet 3 main requirements— eee’ 


UTILITY 


Suits fire regulations, insurance standards, practical needs 


EYE-TILITY 


Looks well, permanently, in any setting . . . any structure 


ECONOMY 


Saves time in specifying* and installing, lasts longer 





Since 1887 


A. I1.A. file 29e2 
gives ready to use 
standard (and al- & ® 





ternate) specs for 


major items. Write MANUFACTURING CO. 


for your copy. 


Meanwhile check ALLENCO BLDG. « ROOM 701 
eee 566 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 6 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ordinances, the height ordinances and 
many similar restrictive legislations, But 
despite all of these enactments, cities stijj 
found that structures were being “tumbled” 
together—factories were being built in the 
midst of residences; stores crowded their 
way in among homes; neighborhoods were 
being blighted; values being torn down. 

It was gradually seen that neither build. 
ing codes, nor fire zones, tenement codes 
nor height ordinances nor other such re- 
strictions could cope with the situation and 
save municipalities from injurious “hodge- 
podge” development. 

So at the instance of New York City, a 
study commission was appointed, After six 
years it reported that the only feasible way 
to bring order out of that phase of munici- 
pal chaos was to integrate all of the previ- 
ously established restrictive enactments 
and henceforth to regulate the use of 
property. As a result of that study, the 
city passed the first comprehensive regu- 
lation of property use in the US, and the 
highest state court held that it was a 
proper exercise of a municipality’s so- 
called “police power for the general wel- 
fare” and that it did not violate constitu- 
tional limitations. 


Within a few years, four other states 
—where zoning regulations had been en- 
acted—upheld them, while three states 
tended in the opposite direction. Then the 
great industrial, railroad and commercial 
interests (which at that time stood in fear 
of zoning) tried to stop the zoning move- 
ment. 

The author of these volumes took the 
case to the Federal Supreme Court which 
ruled that zoning, if reasonably exercised, 
was within the power of municipalities. 

Since that validation, zoning has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds, in small as 
well as large municipalities. In the form 
of rural zoning, ‘it now embraces many 
townships. 1% 

These three books coVér every important 
zoning decision—state by state as well as 
under each subject. The zoning ordinances 
of many big cities are set forth in full— 
including New York and Los Angeles, 
which is deemed to have the best ordinance 
in the land. And the books are not without 
humor. Thus at one point Metzenbaum ex- 
humes a sadly erroneous predication con- 
cerning airports and aviation made only 
18 years ago when the court of one state 
wrote: “The number of persons using the 
airport will be about equal to the total 
number of persons who engage in big 
“game hunting trips to the African wilder- 
ness, and voyages of North Pole explora- 
tion. . . . In the very nature of things, 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
city, a 99% majority, cannot now and 
never can reap benefit from the existence 
of an airport.” 

Metzenbaum is a lawyer, a former state 
senator (Ohio) and an author of other 
books on zoning. 
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How TO GET BETTER SCHOOLS. 
By David B. Dreiman, foreword by Roy E. 
Larsen. Published by Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33 St., New York, N.Y. 5Y/2” x 82” $3.50 

This distillation from the experience of 
the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools is a useful handbook for 
those interested in initiating or intensify- 
ing activity on behalf of better schooling. 
It includes case histories of effective cit- 
jzens’ groups along with basic practical in- 
formation on the mechanics of organiza- 
tion, means for reaching the public and 
methods for attacking the gamut of school- 
ing problems—from redistricting and 
financing to teacher recruitment and text- 
book evaluation. 


SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. sy Rache! Wischnitzer. 
Published by The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 204 pp. 11” x 9”, 
illus. $6 

A history and an interpretation of de- 
velopment of synagogue design from the 
oldest known synagogue still in existence 
(Mikve Israel in Curacao—1732) to the 
newest ones by Architects Sam J. Glaber- 
son, Percival Goodman, Harrison & Abram- 
ovitz, Philip Johnson, Eric Mendelson, 
Daniel Schwartzman, Frank Lloyd Wright 
and their contemporaries. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. sy 
the editors of the “Architectural Record.” 
Published by Dodge Books, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York. 18, N.Y. 494 pp. 9” x 12”. Illus. $11.50 


A reprint (by the photo offset process) of 
technical articles which have appeared in 
Architectural Record during the past nine 
years. 


ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DETAILS. 
Edited by D. A. C. A. Boyne, The Architectu- 
ral Press, Distributed by Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 160 
pp. 8/4” x 12”. Illus. $5 


The third in a series of volumes of unusual 
architectural details from new British 
buildings of all kinds. Each is shown in 
large-scale (4%” to %”) drawings and 
large photographs. Says the author: “De- 
tails have not been chosen because of their 
‘fashionable’ value as depicting the latest 
tricks in design. They have been chosen be- 


cause they contain information of lasting 
value.” 


ARCHITECTS’ YEAR BOOK 6. Trevor 
Dannatt, editor. Published by Elek Books 
Ltd., London. Distributed by Frederick A. 
Praeger, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
260 pp. 7/2” x 10”. Illus. $8.75 
A collection of articles by some of Britain’s 
leading architectural: critics, a collection 
of photos of new European furniture and 
buildings and, in the back, a collection of 
advertisements. 


continued on p. 186 
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Allenco fire equipment 
need not be hidden. 
Cabinets can be placed for 
most utility without 


disturbing eye-tility. 


Units shown 
are in office buildings, 
a hospital and a school. 


Having a complete line, 
Allenco has what it 
takes for any job. 

















ALLENCO 
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Kent State University designed for the present and 


ENDURO STAINLESS 


With college enrollments at an all-time high 
and expected to go even higher, student feeding 
has become “big business.” Food preparation 
and handling facilities must be designed for 
maximum efficiency and productivity. 





Fully aware of these facts, officials of Kent 
State University and the architects planned not 
only for the present but also for the future by 
designing all of the advantages of ENDURO 
Stainless Steel into Terrace Hall Dormitory 
and Cafeteria. 


Otto Pedersen, Director, Food Service, be- 
lieves that in addition to providing labor-say- 
ings and longer life, stainless steel also creates 











‘ 
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Terrace Hall Cafeteria is the largest all-stainless steel food service in Range tops, sinks, storage racks, work surfaces, deep fat cookers, 

Northeastern Ohio. ENDURO is used throughout for serving lines and ventilating hoods and meat hangers are fabricated from ENDURO 

kitchen. Two separate units can serve 4,500 meals a day. Stainless Steel. Equipment is mounted on legs which permit easy 
cleaning and allow _ir circulation. Weill-defined, open aisles 
maintain smooth traffic flow. 


REPUBLIC. 


Woldi Witeat Range of Standard, Steels | 




























These five basic fixtures 
will make lighting selection 


easier for you 









The Miller ‘*Merchandise Line” — skillfully 
created to meet your needs in commercial, 
industrial and institutional lighting 


Hundreds of different fixtures with seemingly 
limitless variations on each—that’s the 
time-consuming problem you’re faced with in 
choosing the best lighting for any given application. 


Today, Miller goes a long, long way towards 
helping you solve this problem with 

the versatile, new Miller “Merchandise Line”. 
Just five basic fixtures, engineered to give 

top lighting performance in most applications. 


Handsomely styled for use as individual units or in 
continuous rows, with a variety of possible ceiling 
patterns and flexible light distribution, the 
“Merchandise Line” offers great versatility of 
design together with ease of installation and the 
best in dependable modern lighting for your clients. 
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CLOW 


ips Cast Iron Pipe 
in 400-Bed 


Hospital Addition 








Reasons Why: 


@ Installation is fast, 
economical, permanent. 


© Clow |. P. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe is corrosion-proof 
—will last the life of 
the building. 


@ It requires no upkeep, 
no maintenance. 


@ it NEVER need be 
replaced. 


Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe 
has same O.D. as steel pipe, 
is available with plain or 
threaded ends, in 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
and 10” sizes in 18’ random 
lengths. Also available with 
integral calking hub on one 
end (other end plain) in 18’ 
random lengths 3, 4, 6, and 
8” sizes. 


Architects: Fugard, Burt, Wilkinson and Orth, Chicago 
Plumbing Contractor: M. J. Corboy Corp., South Bend, Indiana. 
General Contractor: McGough Bros., St. Paul, Minnesota 


In this beautiful, $4,000,000 addition to Hurley Hospital, Flint, 
Michigan, the downspouts, drains and waste lines are ail Clow I. P. S. 
(threaded) Cast Iron Pipe. 


This is but another of innumerable instances exemplifying the regard in 
which Clow Cast Iron Pipe is held by architects, engineers and plumbing 
contractors who design and build for permanence, freedom from mainte- 
nance costs, fast and economical installation. 


*Iron Pipe Size O. D. 


Clow Cast Iron Pipe can be... —_ r) 


PS re eh ele) LEER ordinary tools of the 


piping trade. 


Manufacturers of Cast fron Pipe 


Wholesalers of Plumbing 


ano Heating Supplie 
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THE NATURE OF CITIES. py L. Hine 
seimer, Published by Paul Theobold and Gs 
5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 286 pp, gi 
1144". ius. $8.75 


The Nature of Cities embodies 
parallel studies. Each deals with one 
of the city; together they form a unis 
The first study deals with the city’s q 
growth and decline. It is a history of cif 
types rather than of particular cities, Ths 
second study, on pattern and form, has ip 
do with the two orders of planning: the 
geometric and the organic, which rn 
city types, city architecture and city 
seape. The third study considers the plan. 
ning problems with which the modern city 
and its region are confronted in our j 
dustrial age. The author is professor 
city planning at the School of Archites 
ture of Illinois Institute of Technology, 


ROBERT MAILLART. sy Max Bill. Pub. 
lished by Verlag Girsberger, Zurich. D : 
uted by George Wittenborn, Inc., 38 E. Sith” 
St., New York 22, N.Y. 184 pp. 82” x 8% 7 
Illus. $10.50 


This book comprises the most important 
work of the famous Swiss Engineer Robert | 
Maillart (1872 to 1940). His pioneer crea- 
tions, especially his daring and beautiful © 
bridges and mushroom-constructions, ate” 
shown in numerous photographs and plans, © 
accompanied by short commentaries (in ~ 
English as well as German and French), 
In addition, the book contains 
articles by Maillart’s own pen. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING AND GEOM- | 
ETRY. By Randolph P. Hoelscher and C ft. 

ford H. Springer. Published by John Wiley y 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16) 7 
N.Y. 81/9” x 111/29”. IMlus. $8 “4 


A well-presented textbook for the instruc. eS 
tor and student of engineering drawing” 
and engineering (or descriptive) geometry. 


BAUTEN DER INDUSTRIE. Pianung Ent- 
wurf Konstruktion (Vol. 1) and Ein Interna- 
tionaler Querschnitt (Vol. 11). By Walter Henn. 
Published by Verlag Georg D. W. Callwey, 
Munich. 240 and 303 pp. respectively. 8/2” * 
12”, IMus. 

Unfortunately for US architects and man- 
ufacturers, these two exhaustive volumes 
on the planning and design of industrial 
buildings are printed only in German. 
However, the hundreds of beautifully 
drawn sketches, diagrams and construction 
details and the hundreds of handsome 
photos speak a universal language. The 
factories illustrated are not excl 
German; the selection is world-wide and in 
very good taste. 





ALSO RECEIVED 
ETERNAL EGYPT. By Clement Robichon 


and Alexandre Varille. Published by Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St. New 
York 16, N.Y. 160 pp. 7/4” x 10”. Illus. $6 





Key-wall is made for the following wall thicknesses: 4”, 6”, 
8”, 10”, and 12”. 


It is easy to build up reinforced corners with KEY-WALL. 
Short lengths may be cut and used without reducing effec- 
tiveness of reinforcement. 





Mortar flows readily around KEY-WALL to give full em- 
bedment. Tests show an exceptional bond. 





a new type of masonry 


Ar LAST, tests reveal basic facts about reinforcement of concrete masonry. 
Take the problem of shrinkage cracks. ‘With KEY-WALL in each joint of the 
test wall, the largest crack was only one fourth as great as that in the unrein- 
forced wall. As a matter of fact, most of the cracks in the wall reinforced with 
KEY-WALL in every joint were microscopic in size. This is clear evidence of 
the effectiveness of KEY-WALL as a means of resisting shrinkage cracking,” 
the test report states. 

What’s more . . . you get better bonding with KEY-WALL. 

There are many other advantages you get when you specify and use this 
revolutionary new product. It will pay to get all the facts. 

















Key-wall is lapped at corners without adding 
thickness to the joint. Quick and easy to do. Provides 
exceptionally effective reinforcement of corner. 





For long walls, KEY-WALL rolls out entire wall 
length without joints. 


Masons like the ease with which block can be laid 
when they use KEY-WALL as reinforcement. The 
mesh helps hold the mortar in place. 


reinforcement 


that gives greater value at lower cost 


FREE test report 


iat <staiaeas 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Peoria 7, Iilinoig 








Please send me free sample and copy of KEY-WALL masonry 
reinforcing report made by the Research Foundation, Univer- 
sity of Toledo. 


Name 
Firm 
Street 











City Zone State 
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pec¢g BYRNE doors 





Architect — Albert Kahn Assoc. Archts. & Engrs., Detroit 
Contractor—E. & F. Construction Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sikorsky Aircraft enjoys all of these benefits and more with this installation 
of Byrne Vertical Lift Canopy Doors at Stratford, Connecticut. 


In addition to being weather-tight, with initial savings in heating plant 
investment and subsequent fuel savings, Byrne Doors are structurally 
sound. They offer complete safety through multi-cable, balanced suspen- 
sion and rigid construction that withstands hurricane wind velocities. Auto- 
matic, self-locking operator mechanisms and overload relays protect 
personnel, valuable equipment, and the doors themselves. 


Swift operation uses minimum operating power, while maintenance costs 
have run less than % of 1 per cent a year on similar installations. The 
space-saving design of Byrne Doors permits full use of the enclosed work- 
ing area and forms a canopy which actually adds to the effective working 
space during most weather. 


This installation consists of three Byrne Pree Catalog 
Vertical Lift Canopy Doors, each 
57'4” x 36’. They are made in sections, nee Bee of tp- 
PR girae ustrial and hangar 
and can be operated individually or doors for every need 
simultaneously. Byrne's more than 25 .- . for openings up 
years’ experience in door design, con- °° °° high by 150 


- 4 wide. Write for your 
struction and erection is at your service. copy now! 


BYRNE doors, inc. 
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A spotlight on new tests, 
new standards, new studies 


HOUSING CODES 


An analysis of 56 housing codes in force 
throughout the US, nearly all of them 
adopted within the last five years, has re- 
cently been made by the Urban Renewal 
Administration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The report is entitled 
“Housing Code Provisions in Various 
American Cities.” 

An increasing number of cities engaged 
in urban renewal have recognized the 
need for local public action to establish 
minimum housing standards and te elimi- 
nate and prevent the recurrence of the 
substandard conditions in existing dwell- 
ings. 

For this purpose cities have adopted 
local ordinances which require minimum 
standards for space, light and ventilation, 
sanitary and other facilities, structural 
condition and state of repair to be achieved 
and maintained for all existing dwellings. 
These ordinances also confer powers on 
designated local officials to enforce the 
observance of the standards. 

The Urban Renewal Administration has 
announced that it has made an appropria- 
tion of $96,600 to the New York State 
Division of Housing to establish minimum 
housing standards to guide communities. 
The state will also appropriate $48,300 to 
carry out the study. 

Six other grants, amounting to $127,775 
to cover a variety of other investigations 
aimed at helping localities shed light on 
some problems of blight are also an- 
nounced by the URA. 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDING CODE 


After six years of intensive effort the 
New York State Building Code Commis- 
sion has promulgated its complete building 
code. 

The code is drafted along performance 
standards so as to permit the fullest lati- 
tude in the use of materials, devices, 
equipment and systems of construction. 

The code was developed in three por- 
tions. The first part, concerned with one- 
and two-family dwelling construction, was 
published in 1951; the second part, con- 
cerned with multiple dwellings, was issued 
in 1958; and the final portion, concerned 
with nonresidential construction, was is- 
sued in March. 

The code is now in use in more than 
180 municipalities of the state which have 
voluntarily accepted the applicability of 
the code. 


continued on p. 200 
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Latest data — Full of helpful details on 


BAYLEY 


WINDOWS and CURTAIN- WALLS 


Bayley engineering thoroughness and leadership makes another 
contribution to advanced building designing and construction. 
Even “forerunning” present day trends! Now without the costli- 
ness of special window designing you can execute many of your 
design treatments in modern curtain-wall construction. With 
Bayley sub-frame design, which accommodates separate window 
units, standard Bayley Aluminum or Steel Projected Windows 
(with channel frames) of any standard size can be used—offering 
wide flexibility in the use of newer panel decorating materials, 
plus the desired window area for providing maximum air, light 
and vision. 


Get the advantage of Bayley Engineering 


These two new catalogs give full details on these important Bayley 
developments—as well as the plus values you get from Bayley en- 
gineering and pre-planning services when you specify Bayley. Send 
for your copies today. 


For Sweet's reference see Bayley Aluminum Windows 
File 17a/Bay and Steel Windows File 17a/Ba 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


istrict ; ington 16 
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Where the other 
services also count 
It’s Always 


BAYLEY 
WINDOWS 


backed by 77 Years 
of reliability 
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SCU 




















SELF CONTAINED UNITS 


Governair, originators of completely 
packaged air conditioners, offers you 
the installation advantage of compact, 
all-in-one design combined with manu- 
facturing flexibility that provides the 
answer to unusual space and load 
problems. 


Governair's ability to please is further 
reflected in finer engineering and long- 
er life construction. Write for full details 
on Governair SCU's! 


READY TO OPERATE WITH SIMPLE 


ELECTRICAL, WATER AND DUCT 
CONNECTIONS 


GOVERNAIR CORPORATION 


513 N. BLACKWELDER * OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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CONCRETE CODE Ld 


The American Concrete Institute has 
voted to approve its updated 1951 building 
code. One of the significant revisions jn. 
troduces ultimate-strength design ag an 
alternate method to the straight-line elas. 
tic thory. Areas of the building code 
where future improvement is expected are 
those that deal with shear and diagonal 
tension. 


TEST RESULTS 


The American Society for Testing Mate 
rials has released a book entitled Signifi- 
cance of Tests and Properties of Conerete 
and Concrete Aggregates (393 pp., 6” x 9”, 3 
cloth cover. $6; heavy paper cover: $5.25), — 
This is an excellent series of papers by 
many leading authorities on the subject 7 
of concrete. The scope has been expanded 
greatly over the previous editions (1935 
and 1943), which dealt only with signifi- 
cance of tests of concrete, to include also 
the significance of the properties of con- 
crete. Numerous innovations in concrete 
technology and testing are well covered, 
While the statements made represent 
the views of individual authors, all manv- 
scripts were carefully reviewed by a spe [fF 
cial subcommittee of ASTM Committee 
C-9 on Concrete and Concrete Aggregates, 7 
and the material has been approved by — 
the committee as a Society publication. ~ 
It is probably the most important book ~ 
sponsored recently by the committee. ; 
The subject matter has been divided into © 
four principal groups. Part I includes @ 
four papers on sampling, statistical consid- 7 
erations, evaluation and needed research, © 
Part II contains 22 papers on the tests ~ 
and properties of freshly mixed concrete, ~ 
hardened concrete and special categories — 
including ready-mixed and lightweightcon- 7 
crete and aggregates. Part III contains 
nine papers on tests and properties of 
concrete aggregates. Part IV contains four” 
papers on tests and properties of other” 
materials: water, curing materials, air en- 
training and mineral admixtures. q 
Practically every paper is supported by 
a list of references numbering from half 7 
a dozen to over 100. Papers are amply ~ 
supported by tables of data, charts, dr ~ 
mensions and photographic illustrations. © 


NEW STANDARDS 


The American Standards Assn. has estab-— 
lished approval or listing requirements, ~ 
mostly revisions, for numerous gas-burn- ~ 
ing appliances, such as ranges, incinera- ~ 
tors, water heaters, room heaters, gravity — 
and forced air central furnaces, gravity 
and fan type floor furnaces, etc. Sponsor: 
American Gas Assn. 

The National Automatic Sprinkler and 
Fire Control Assn., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y., has prepared a sprinkler 
code for nursing homes and homes for 
the aged. 




















St. Louis Building 
General Contractor: 


Murch Jarvis Construction Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 






These two buildings 
feature Reynolds Aluminum 
Fixed Windows 

—with site lines equal 

to pivoted windows. 


Minneapolis Building 
General Contractor: 
Naugle-Leck, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
_ =uue aad a Architectural Metal 
Fabricators & Erectors: 
—_— ‘sumer J Crown Iron Works, 
is dene ’ Minneapolis, Minn. 
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See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds great dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 


ALUMINUM 
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PRODUCTS ..... 





side down for indirect lighting or at an 
angle to illuminate a bulletin or school 
chalkboard. Dust collecting on top of the 
opaque coating cannot rob the lamp of 
useful light and so the tubes do not have 
to be cleaned as often as uncoated ones. 
The first batch of directional fluorescents 
are being made in 4’ and 8’ single-pin 
types. A 4’ cool white sells for about $2.25. 
Manufacturer: Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 















In the famous 


BEVERLY- HILTON 


arkwood 


fi 


In the new 


DALLAS STATLER 











Beverly-Hilton bedroom showing coffee 
table and built-in radio-night table 
surfaced in Parkwood Genuwood Flat 
Cut Walnut. 


Lobby of the Beverly-Hilton has variety 
of Parkwood applications both on built- 
ins and occasional pieces. 


Warren Meyerhoff Woodwork 


Genuwood, Parkwood’s superb genuine wood veneer laminate, gener- 
ously used in both public and private rooms, contributes handsomely 
to the aura of luxury that characterizes the Beverly-Hilton Hotel. 
It is being widely used also in the new Dallas Statler. 


Reach for the Parkwood chain 


; Whatever your requirements: brilliant patterns, solid colors, fine 
wood grain reproductions or magnificent genuine wood veneers (all 
protected for life by lamination with genuine Melamine) . . . you’ll find 
the Parkwood chain a source of excitement and inspiration. 


for the asking on your letterhead. 


Yours 









See our insert in SWEET'S 14-c PAR— 
or write for your copy and name of 
your nearest distributor. 
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ua TTTLTTT LAMINATES,. INC. 


ae * 


30 Water St., Wakefield; Mass. 
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WEBBED STUDS open way for utili. 
ties in plaster partitions 


Holding the edge over most prefabricated 
partitions on initial cost, fire rating, soung 
control and the solid look, plaster walls 
stili are the most popular nonload bearers 
for hospitals, schools, offices and apart. 
ment houses. National Gypsum, admi 
that installation and service of utility lines 
in plaster partitions has been aw 
ceveloped the Holostud Partition, a half 
prefab and half job-built wall system 
which makes it easier to run wiring and 





piping in plaster partitions and makes 
utilities more accessible for repairs and 
updating. Quickly assembled with lather’s 
tools, the factory half of the lightweight, 
shock-resistant wall consists of three steel 
parts: the Holostud—a trusslike diagonally 
webbed member 2%” to 6” wide with %” 
angle outer chords; a channel-shaped 
perforated track fastened at floor and 
ceiling; and an 8%”-high galvanized shoe 
which acts as a rigid connector between 
stud and track and allows for variations 
in ceiling height. Ducts and BX can be 
run horizontally through the open studs as 
well as vertically, and the wire web can 
be cut easily to make room for large pipes 
and conduits. Diamond mesh lath is tied 
to the studs at 6” intervals and through 
perforations along the track legs. The 
Holostud system is also supplied with spe 
cial joint and finishing clips for attaching 
gypsum lath. For repairs, sections can be 
cut out and new lath attached as a base 
for fresh plaster. 

Both types of walls are excellent sound 
deadeners. The gypsum lath and plaster 
partition has a sound transmission rating 
of 49 db and the metal lath, with studs 
16” o.c., rates at 40.5 (better than a 
3” thick masonry wall plastered on both 
sides) and with studs 24” apart, 46 deci 
bels (still better than FHA minimum Tr 
quirements for -party walls). A 1%-hour 
fire rating can be obtained with the gy 
sum lath and 1 to 2 hours with the metal 
lath, depending on the kind of aggregate 
and proportion in the plaster mix. Fin- 
ished walls weigh betwee 10 and 15 Ib. per 
sq. ft. and can be erected up to 26’ high. 
In the New York area Holstud partitions 
plastered on both sides run about 92¢ pet 
sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: National Gypsum Co., Buf- 
falo 2, N. Y. 


continued on p. 216 
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Most of your commercial and 
institutional clients would jump at 
the chance to cut the never-ending 
job of wall maintenance. But sup- 
pose you could show them how te 
cut both maintenance and cost? 


Then it will pay you to investi- 
gate Guard, the first true heavy- 
duty vinyl covering for walls. 

Guard is produced by laminating 
a vinyl sheet to a strong cloth back- 
ing. Decorative effects are achieved 
through printing, rather than 
embossing, and then protected with 
sealing coats of clear vinyl. 


Advantages of Guard 


Multi-color decoration. Printing 
makes possible a range of multi- 
color patterns that cannot be ob- 
tained by any other process. 


Perfect match. A Guard lami- 
nate-print is patterned so that 
adjoining strips match identically 
on the wall. 


Accurate pre-trimming. Guard is 
pre-trimmed. Application is neater, 
quicker, more economical. 


Protective coating. The printed 
surface of Guard is sealed with 
clear vinyl coats which lock in the 
colors and protect the pattern 
against washing, fading, scuffing, 
chipping or denting. 


Fire-proof. Guard will not sup- 
port a flame on or off the wall. 


Controls plaster cracks. Guard 
actually strengthens walls, helps 
prevent plaster cracks from spread- 
ing or showing through. 


Economical to install. Guard goes 
on over any flat surface. No special 
tools or wall preparation required. 
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Special Guard Adhesive 


Introduced with Guard is a new 
latex adhesive, FC-100. 


It spreads smoothly with a brush. 
It will not mildew. It is water-resis- 
tant. It ages well, keeps Guard from 
curling or loosening on the wall. 


Better Than Tile 


Guard is now made in more than 
40 beautiful patterns and colors. 
It is ideal—cost-wise, service-wise, 
—for corridors, stairways, dining 
rooms, bars, kitchens, every area 
where traffic’is heavy and usage is 
hard. For walls where tile is com- 
monly used, Guard is not only more 
practical but offers the warmth, 
texture and design that tile can 
never touch —and at half the cost. 


Many Guard patterns are 
matched to popular patterns in 
Wall-Tex wall canvas. A Guard 
wainscoting with Wall-Tex above 
makes a handsome and inexpensive 
combination for stairways, recrea- 
tion rooms, bathrooms and else- 
where in private homes. 


In spite of its advantages, Guard 
is priced below most vinyl wall 
coverings. It is one of the most 


~ Gward. ... revolutionary 
new vinyl wall covering 
cuts maintenance and cost 


Guard is the first heavy-duty 
vinyl wall covering designed specifically for use on walls. 
You can install it and forget it! 


profitable investments you can 
make for your clients. Look into 
Guard now. 


Guard Meets All 
These Specifications 


Fold Strength: Will fold more 
than 30,000 times under 6 pounds 
pressure. 


Fadeometer: 125 hours with no 
noticeable change. 


Abrasion Resistance using Taber 
Abrader with emery wheel: 1500 
cycles before color damage. 


Abrasion Tests using Gardner 
Washability Tester: Guard with- 
stood 40,000 passes with sandpaper. 


Yellowing, TT-P-141G method 
613.2: No noticeable yellowing of 
film. No change in color after 30 
days in the dark. 


Resistance: No change in Guard 
film after being subjected to 
dilute solution sulfuric and hydro- 
chloric acid, vinegar, ammonia, 
caustic, lye, soap, detergent, tur- 
pentine, glycerine, mineral spirits. 


Outside Exposure: No change in 
color or film properties of Guard 
after 30 days. 


ae” 
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Write Today for Guard Color Swatches, 
Prices and Full Details on Installation. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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CUSTOM- ‘BILT BY SOUTHERN 


Food service equipment designed, engineered, fabricated 
and installed in any type operation, expertly fitted to 
available space. You can depend on thorough cooperation by 
your Southern Dealer, from initial analysis of your food 
service problems through complete installation and reliable 
maintenance for the years to come. Get help with your 
next kitchen equipment problem or layout—call your 
“Custom-Bilt by Southern” dealer, or write Southern 
Equipment Company, 4550 Gustine Ave., 
St. Louis 16, Missouri. 








OUTHERN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan pes he wl — 
ye Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Su Co.; TEXARKA 
Co. COLORADO, Vg ote? tye Hotel Supply. FLORIDA, DAYTONA Siach— Word. Morgan 74 JACK. 
Lae ae a | H. Morgan Co.; MIAMi—Jack Conkle, Inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; TAMPA—Food 
eed & Engr. Corp. WLLINOIS, PEORIA—Hertzel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS, MARION— 
pen rag A ina & Equip. Corp. OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KANSAS, WICHITA—Arnholz Coffee & 
Supply Co. KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON —— Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman 
Co., Inc.; ‘SHREVEPORT—Buchelew Hd MICHIGAN, BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT— 
A. J. Marshall Co. MINNESOTA, MMINNEAPOLIS--Aslesen Company. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY—Greenwood’s 
inc. MONTANA, BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. NORTH 
BAKOTA, FARG(—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, CINCINNATI—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp 
Co.; COLUMBUS--General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO—Rowland Equip. Co. OKLAHOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van 
Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE—Arthur F. Schultz Co. SOUTH CAROLINA, gy = Seng a Co. 
TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA—Mountain City Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS— 
House-Bond Co.; ee eee: Cameron Co. TEXAS, AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co., 
CORPUS CHRISTI—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc.; EL PASO—E! Paso Hotel Supply Co.; SAN AN ONnlo— 





Southwestern rye Supply, Inc. UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY—Restaurant & Store Equip. Co. VIRGINIA, RICH- 
MOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co. WEST VIRGINIA, CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. WISCONSIN, MIL- 
WAUKEE—S. J. core. Co. 














KNOTTY PLYWOOD made weather. 
proof by plastic surgery 


Knotholes, until recently esteemed only by 
small boys outside ball parks and by side- 
walk supers, can now be considered a yir- 
tue in the new Duraply plywood. Thanks 
to an important wood doctoring machine 
developed by William Works of Crown 
Zellerbach and built at US Plywood’s 
Seattle plant, se*ond growth and knotty 
small trees are being used to make a qual- 
ity plywood without biting into the scarce 
supply of big old high-grade Douglas fir. 
As the plys are fed into the machine, an 
oscillating blade fills cracks and knotholes 
with plastic, and the entire panel is heat- 
cured, Overlays of Crezon, a sheet of cel- 
lulose fibers impregnated with phenolic 
resins, are placed on each face and fused 
to the plywood under heat and pressure. 
Far from being a second-rate plywood, 
the Duraply has some unusual physical 
properties. It has gone through boiling, 
baking, steaming, freezing and other tor- 
ture tests without distorting or wrinkling 
its smooth, splinterfree faces. Suitable 
even for marine use, Duraply’s dimen- 
sional stability and fine paint surface 
make it excellent for cabinetwork and 
siding. It is produced in 4’ x 8’ panels in 
%” and %” thickness at prices of 35¢ to 
60¢ per sq. ft.—about 16% less than other 
resin-faced plywoods. 

Manufacturers: US Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44 St., New York, N.Y., and Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Portland, Ore. 


ACOUSTICAL CEILING of large pans 
is easily installed, washed 


As buildings grow bigger, larger material 
components seem to make good sense visu- 
ally and financially. Gold Bond Pamel- 
coustic ceiling going up in 2’ x 4’ units, 
qualifies for the wide-open office spaces in 
efficient installation and upkeep as well as 
appearance. The simple metal pans are 


» wey i 


set on a grid of stock tee runners and ca 
be lifted out at any time for access t 
pipes and conduits above. Sound-absorbing 
pads 1”, 1%”, 2” thick with noise reduc 
tion coefficients of .60 to .90 are sup 
ported on top of the pans by integral ribs. 
Panelcoustic’s baked enamel surface can 

continued on p. 282 
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NOTRE DAME HIGH SCHOOL, Detroit, Michigan | 
WALTER J. ROZYCKI, Architect ' ST 
KREIGHOFF CO., Contractors 





THE DYNAMIC LOOK... 1] 


EO 1% with Vewaille | 


URSILINE ACADEMY, Youngstown, Ohio 


P: ARTHUR D'ORAZIO, Architect ; VAMPCO aluminum 
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JOS. BUCHEIT & SONS CO., Contractors - ‘I 
= p= Window Walls i 

5 3 — = 4 

These beautiful new school build- ih, 

ings are fine examples of how ie 

-VAMPCO's unusual versatility pro- a 

vides the “Dynamic Look” that is bk 

so modern and inviting. Regard- H 

less of size or style of design, ed 

school architects everywhere are he 


turning to VAMPCO’s wide range 
of Aluminum Window Wall Sec- 
tions for extra strength, durability 
and beauty at low cost! Find out 
how VAMPCO’s special designing 
service can help you solve your 
lighting and ventilating problems : 
most economically and efficiently 
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. . + mail coupon TODAY! 
4 
VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS CO. «= "~~ ~~vattev wera proouers oo. 7 hy 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN I Dept. AF-46, Plainwell, Mich. fi. 
SUBSIDIARY OF MUELLER BRASS CO., PORT HURON, MICHIGAN | (1 Send 48-page Industrial-institutional Window Catalog. | ' ! 
Now cn Canada ; (] Send Light Construction Aluminum Window Catalog. . 
VAMPCO ALUMINUM PRODUCTS, Ltd. 1 Name 7 f 
STRATHROY, ONTARIO | . 
See Complete File in Your | COANE Noe a i 
Curren? Sweet's Catalog | iH 
RN i inas dintetnioonsceiiaii 4 
ne 
5 RRS LZ ee eC eee eo STATE ap 
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be cleaned with soap and water and when 
redecorating is called for, can be brush- or 
spray-painted without impairing the ceil- 
ing’s acoustical efficiency Although ma- 
terial costs are somewhat higher than 1’ ou toa 
mineral tiles, the manufacturer points out 
the quick application and easy mainte- mm a 
nance compensate for the price difference. Se 
Manufacturer: National Gypsum Co., Buf- > er id 
falo 2, N.Y. 4 - —~ 





















































WHEN CONSIDERING NEW BUILDINGS 
MAKE THE WASHING 

FACILITIES THENO.1 (a 
CONSIDERATION Sem es | | 
© Help prevent spread of Dermatitis and other diseases. 

© Save water with Bradley Washfountains. 

















Bradiey full-circle Wash- 
fountains, City of Cincin- 
nati, Waste Collection Ga- 
rage. Architects: Felsberg 
& Gillespie; Engineer: W. 
D. Ehlers. 


@ Foot-control eliminates all faucet contacts 
and maintenance 

@ No water waste—removal of foot cuts water 
supply immediately 

® Bow! is self-flushing—no collection of con- 
taminating used water 


@ Piping connections reduced 80%— installa- 
tion Costs cut 


@ Save 25 per cent floor space 

Architects, building authorities, plumbing 
engineering firms recommend Bradleys .. . 
the most widely used sanitary washing facilities. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2235 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 





Copy of new Cat. 5601 
mailed on request. 
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CERAMIC TILE styled in elegant 
stock patterns by Muralist Spivak 


Design interest in surface color and tex- 
ture is growing fast. To develop contem- 
porary patterns of its satin-glaze Suntile 
tor walls and floors, Cambridge Tile went 
to an artist who knows more than a little 
about modern art in modern architecture: 
Muralist Max Spivak. The firm wanted 
several patterns which would express the 
versatility of the rugged little clay and 
porcelain 1” squares and triangles, but 


wished to keep price within striking dis- 
tance of most building budgets. Working 
with the manufacturer’s standard colors 
and sizes, Designer Spivak assembled nine 
basic schemes on 1’ x 2’ paper-backed 
sheets for easy installation. 

Thoughtfully arranged to be combined 
in any number of ways, the new Spivak 
ceramics include a random or buckshot 
pattern and Roman stripe which sell for 
$1.75 to $2 a sq. ft. in place. Installing 





at about $3.50 a sq. ft. are the invertable 
hourglass (photo above) and three play- 
fully geometric animals which are pri 
marily conceived as borders and accents. 
Manufacturer: The Cambridge Tile Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati 15, Ohio 

continued on p. 228 











Knightley Parking Ga- 
rage, Wichita, Kan. 
Architect: Overend & 
Boucher, Wichita 











West End Parking Garage, New York City 
Consulting Engineer: John J. Dwyer New York City 





Texas National Garage, Houston, Texas 
Architect: Kenneth Fransheim, Houston 


Municipal Parking Garage #10, Chicago, Ill. 
Architect: McClurg, Shoemaker and McClurg, Chicago 
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Finding close-in parking space for increasing numbers 
of automobiles is a vexing problem facing almost every 
city. Many have found that multi-story concrete park- 
ing garages provide the best answer to the problem. 


These photos show the possibilities that architectural 
concrete offers architects for designing parking garages 
of outstanding beauty and service that should make any 
city proud. This versatile structural material has rugged 
strength, unequalled resistance to severe weathering, 
maximum firesafety and long life. 


Architectural concrete parking garages are moderate 
in first cost, need little maintenance and have extra long 
life. As a result architects, municipal officials and in- 
vestors are pleased with their low annual cost. 


For more information about designing modern, effi- 
cient, low-annual-cost parking garages in architectural 
concrete, write today for free, illustrated literature. Dis- 
tribution is limited to the United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4-7, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland 
cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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PRECAST STACK efficiently handles 
hot industrial flue gases 


Centrifugally cast of compressed vermic- 
ulite concrete Van Packer’s sectional stack 
can be used with any coal oil or gas 
burning boiler, oven, furnace, retort or in- 
cinerator where flue gas temperatures do 
not exceeed 1,600°F. An industrial modi- 
fication of the manufacturer’s popular 
packaged residential chimney, the alumi- 
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num-jacketed stack can be installed inside 
the building with proper clearance be- 





































THIS MARK OF QUALITY 


ually. 


tween it and combustible materials or 
may be exposed to weather as an outside 
chimney. It is available in six sizes with 
inside diameters of 10” to 24”. The 15” 
costs $7 per ft. plus installation. Joints 
between the 3’ sections are sealed on the 
job with acidproof high-temperature ce- 
ment, and to assure absolute tightness, 
draw-up bands are held in place around 
each joint with sheet metal screws. Ther- 
mal conductivity of the dense insulating 
stack wall is far lower than masonry. On 
draft pull tests, the Van Packer units 
proved 10 to 20% more efficient than un- 
lined steel stacks of the same height. 


Manufacturer: Van Packer Corp., Betten- 
dorf, Iowa 


iS A PARADOX 


FOIL INSULATION is extra wide for 
use with steel framing 


One man can install Infra’s extra-width 
foil insulation on wide-span steel framing 
by means of a simple clip-on technique. 
While the multiple layer aluminum and 
kraft-paper laminate is still neatly folded 
in a continuous narrow strip, the applica- 
tor clips the flange along the stud purlin or 
beam. He then cuts the strip and expands 
it from web to web, inserting it behind 
electric outlets and other utilities and 


continued on p. 234 








RAYNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dixon, Illinois 















50,000,000 Motor Vehicles spur demands: for super- 
highways. Toll highways mean toll booths, gas stations, restau- 
rants, motels and the like. View shows Tarrytown entrance to N. Y. 


% 


— 


Thruway Toll Bridge across Hudson River opening day. Thruway 
and New Jersey’s Garden State Parkway use Monel Roofing Sheet on 
booths and service buildings for long life at minimum maintenance. 


Thruway buildings adopt light-gauge Monel 
...to lengthen roofing life...cut maintenance 


Monel* nickel-copper alloy Roofing 
Sheet is stronger and tougher than any 
other non-ferrous roofing sheet. It 
resists atmospheric corrosion. It’s 
immune to rust. 

Another advantage of this nickel- 
copper alloy is its low thermal-expan- 
sion rate. It is less likely to crack under 
extreme temperature changes. It re- 
sists heat, as well as snow ... ice... 
tearing winds. Stands years of flexing 
with no sign of fatigue. 

That's why architects use light- 
gauge Monel sheet for jobs that other- 
wise call for heavier sheets of other 
materials. Time after time, this means 
a saving on every square foot. 


“Registered trademark 
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Performance of Monel flashings, 
gutters, leaders, facia and gravel 
stops makes this nickel-copper alloy a 
trustworthy ally of architects, consul- 
tants, and engineers, Particularly those 
concerned with protecting clients from 
high maintenance costs. 

Now is the time to specify Monel 
Roofing Sheet. It’s a natural roofing 
material for parkway toll booths, gaso- 
line stations, restaurants and service 
buildings of every type. We'll be glad 
to give you assistance with any specific 
job on your boards or in the field. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Monel Roofing. 





One of 40 utility buildings on the 
N. Y. Thruway, utilizing light-gauge 
Monel Roofing Sheet. Consulting Engi- 
neers: Madigan-Hyland, L. I. City, N. Y. 
General Contractor: Beacon Construction 
Company, Boston. Sheet Metal Fabricator: 
Columbia Cornice Company, Cambridge, 


Mass. 


seo, Nickel Alloys 


TEADE mate 


.. ‘for the life of the building” 
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tucking it into odd-shaped areas — all 
without breaking or cutting the continu- 
ous vapor and heat barrier. Single strips 
are used for 24” spacing; several can be 
fastened together along the flanges for 
any width. Weighing only 1% oz. per sq. 
ft., 1,000 sq. ft. of Infra comes in a single 
45-Ib. carton. Price: 7¢ to 11¢ per sq. ft. 
plus 6¢ to 10¢ for labor. 


Manufacturer: Infra Insulation Inc. 525 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 












NON-SLIP ALUNDUM Aggregate 


Wine in Terrazzo ... Spells 


Safety and Long Wear 


Even on stormy days the floors and stairs in this entrance 
give walking safety because of ALUNDUM Aggregate in 
the terrazzo. 

Here is attractive appearance as well as safety. In your 
plans for areas where ordinary floors would be slippery 
when wet, you can meet this condition by specifying terrazzo 
with ALUNDUM Aggregate — and you can be sure that your 
floors and stairs will show no signs of wear after years of 
heavy traffic. 


See Sweets File or write for your own copy 
of the new edition of catalog 1935-F. 
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EXPANDED METAL made in five new 
decorative patterns 


Years ago architects and designers began 
taking diamond mesh lath away from its 
plaster blanket and using it naked for dis- 
play backdrops, room screens and other 
decorative applications. Manufacturers, 
startled at first by the respect paid a 
utility material, acknowledged the design 
interest and began to flatten the crinkles 
left in the slitted sheets by the cold- 
drawing process. The smoothed lacey metal 
soon found its way into furniture. Now 
U.S.G. has added four new patterns— 
Rondo, a rounded diamond; Wavelength, a 





wing shape; Feston, a_ scallop; and 
Armorweave, a deep cut slot to its old 
standby Expand-X. The new meshes are 
produced at prices ranging from about 15¢ 
to 50¢ per sq. ft. in steel and $1 to $1.50 
in aluminum. Possible uses for Armor 
weave, which is slotted at an angle: & 
hung ceiling to mask overhead utilities, 
and a sun control device. According to the 
way it is placed it can be used to cast light 
in different directions. 

Manufacturer: US Gypsum Co., 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


continued on p. 240 
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SYMBOLS OF PERMANENCE 


DURIRON® ACIDPROOF DRAIN PIPE 


Duriron generally will outlast the building in which it is 
installed. Duriron resists practically all commercial acids 
and other corrosive solutions, Duriron is the one high 
silicon iron pipe specified for more than 30 years by 
architects and engineers for corrosive waste disposal sys- 
tems. A complete line of Duriron pipe and fittings is 
stocked by leading wholesalers throughout the country. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., DAYTON, OHIO 
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LOOK FOR THE NAME ON EVERY PIECE 
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MONORAIL HOIST for materials goes 
up on its own bootstrap 


A platform hoist which rides a single 
H-column can be a boon to contractors 
caught in the middle stages of building 
between the time the truck crane leaves 
the job and the building elevators are 
installed. Eliminating the usual web of 
framing required for most outside hoists 
and materials elevators, the Hawkeye. 
Hoist, with 1-ton capacity, is a simple plat- 
form bracketed to a vertical H-member 
which is braced at intervals to building 
walls or columns. The H-member can be 
erected in 6’ sections in several hours by 
two men using the platform itself as a 
workbase. A 5 hp electric motor or gas 
engine operates the hoist. Safety features 
include automatic platform lock in case 
of cable break and a dead-man control. 
Easy to rig and disassemble the Hawkeye 
also should be useful for indoor mainte 
nance of industrial buildings and as an 
outside freight elevator. 

Manufacturer: Hawkeye Engineering Co., 
Syracuse 4, N.Y. 











IN CURTAIN WALLS 


Tremco research, aided by rep- 
resentatives of leading glass manu- 
facturers, has developed new glaz- 
ing and sealing techniques for 
curtain wall construction. 





You'll find these new specifica- 
tions important to insure leak-free 
installations. Ask your Tremco 
Man for a copy of “NEW PROD- 
UCTS AND METHODS FOR 
NEW GLAZING AND SEALING 
PROBLEMS,” or write: The 
Tremco Manufacturing Company 
8701 Kinsman Road, Cleveland 4, 
Ohio, or The Tremco Manufactur- 
ing Company (Canada) Limited, 
Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 


“When you specify a Tremco product 
—you specify a Tremco service!” 


GIANT DIGGER cuts trenches i1' 
deep at 600 cu. yd. an hour 


Grinding into the ground like a ferris 
wheel gone wild Gar Wood-Bukeye’s 330 
machine is unchallenged as champ ditch 
digger. The 16’-high, 54’-long trencher 
can cut a swath through wet clay soil 
11’-3"” deep and 5’-4” wide. It excavates 
600 cu. yd. per hour—enough dirt to fill 
60 dump trucks. Designed primarily as 
a ditcher for heavy duty 30” and 36” pipe 
lines and deep sewers, the continuously 
gnawing 330 is said to have eight times 
the efficiency of a % yd. swing and dump 
backhoe. One of the largest pieces of 
mobile construction equipment ever built, 

continued on p. 246 
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CONTROLS 











Carolyn Jones, featured in the M-G-M picture, “The Tender Trap”, starring Frank Sinatra, 
enjoys the convenience of Beverly Hilton Hotel doors operated by Stanley Magic Door Controls. 


automatic selection 
for the entranceway to this new 
wonderland of luxury and hospitality 


Across the country, hotels that are 
setting new world standards of 
comfort and convenience are 
equipped with Stanley Magic Car- 
pet or Magic Eye Controls. 


When plans were made to assure 
that the fabulous, new, 450-room 
Beverly Hilton Hotel would offer 
every conceivable luxury and serv- 
ice to its guests, the automatic 
courtesy of Stanley Magic Door 
Controls was included . . . of course. 
Welcoming visitors at the entrance, 
or speeding service between kitch- 
ens and dining rooms, doors at the 
Beverly Hilton are opened and 
closed quietly and automatically by 
Stanley Magic Carpet Controls. 


Look into the advantages of install- 
ing Magic Door Controls. Write 
for complete information today. 


MAGIC DOOR DIVISION 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
DEPT. D, 1002 LAKE ST. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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the ditcher is equipped with hydraulic 
power steering that gives the operator 
fingertip control of the 55-ton giant. 
Its digging wheel can be run at 15 differ- 
ent speeds, and the travel mechanism can 
be stopped while the wheel keeps moving 
to clean out the buckets. Horsepower for 
the 330, incidentally, is 220—somewhat 
less than many 1956 passenger cars. 


Manufacturer: Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
Wayne, Mich. 








Soot never collects inside this 
Free-Flow Heat Exchanger. It is 
self-cleaning—a unique and 
Aelitiolel(-melohzeliifole[—s 
You never have the dirty, both- 
—) etolsil (ele Me) Mcolelol isle Melt] mere) A 
PN ale Mmol-ieeltii- Mil) ¢- Ml Ms elt ele) mice) 
impede heat transfer, Humphrey 
s Unit Heaters perform ‘like 
year after year 
> Free-Flow Heat Exchanger 
; used in all Humphrey Series 
Gas Unit Heaters. It is one 
ny. Humphrey-developed 
molalisloleiiisle ME ole ol -1(-1 8 


more economical heating 


Write for descriptive literature 


GENERAL GAS 
LIGHT COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Unit Heaters 








HORIZONTAL SHORING for concrete _ 
has adjustable camber 


































Made up of few and relatively simple 
parts, the long span S-L Spanall web 
supports for reinforced concrete construc- 
tion are currently said to be reducing 
formwork costs on many jobs by 40% and 
more. These horizontal shoring members 
developed in Europe are engineered to 
span up to 29’-6” without intermediate 
support freeing the space on the floor 
below the forms for other work and mate- 
rial storage while insuring safety during 
the pour. Camber, built into the S-L’s to 
assure level floors when the concrete is 
placed, can be adjusted by turning a single 
bolt according to chart-prescribed settings. 
The members are assembled at the site by 
slipping one or more web plate sections 
into one or more lattice sections. 
Weighing less than 8 lb. per ft., a full 
length Spanall can be handled by two 
men. Placement of the: : horizontal form 








supports takes a fraction of the labor 
time involved in setting up conventional 
shoring. Once the concrete is set, strip- 
ping is easy and fast. The adjustment 
screw is loosened to relieve the stress s0 
that the member can be removed. Sec- 
tions can be telescoped for storage oF 
shipment. 

For the architect, S-L Spanalls hold a 
design trump, permitting him to vary 
span lengths throughout the building 
without subjecting the client to much 
added construction expense. Standard 
S-L lattice units range in length from 
4’-2” to 11-8” and the web plate sections 
from 6-8” to 9’-11” and these can be as- 
sembled interchangeably for any required 
span. Spanall can be purchased or leased. 
Dustributor: Universal Builders Supply 
Co., Inc., 51 E. 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
continued on p. 252 











Truman Corners Town and Country Shoppers’ City, Kansas City, Missouri. This, 
as other shopping centers shown here, was designed by C. Melvin Frank and 
developed by Don M. Casto-Don M. Casto, Jr., all of Columbus, Ohio. 
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Tectum is shown being installed at Great Western Shoppers’ Mart in Columbus, 
Ohio. Approximately 5,000 square feet of deck were laid in less than 3 hours. 
Planks were nailed to bar joists and deck was roofed in as laid. 350,000 square 
feet of Tectum was used. 


and add acoustical : when you get 
material... all 3 with the 


[0S - 


For Plants » Commercial Buildings « Institutions » Homes 
Tectum Division, Peoples Research and Manufacturing Co. 
General offices: 306 South 6th St., Newark, Ohio 
Distributors in principal cities. 
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WALL AIR CONDITIONERS make room 
for heat from central source 


Amic’s air-cooled conditioners sensibly in- 
tegrate the cost and control advantages of 
decentralized cooling with provisions for 
central heating. Claimed to cost one-third 
as much as central cooling, the new units 
take care of cooling, dehumidification, 
fresh-air intake, exhaust and filtration, 
and the cabinets are designed to accommo- 


























your source of supply 
for architectural metal 
building products 





Architects, engineers and 
builders know that when they place a 
job with Michaels, every component 
will be fabricated to exact specifica- 
tions; the materials will be at the 
location when needed, and the qual- 
ity and workmanship will be the 
finest obtainable anywhere. So highly 
are Michaels products regarded, they 
have become an important part of 
some of the nation’s most outstand- 
ing structures. @Send us a set of 
specs for your next project—large or 
small. You'll find Michaels a thor- 
oughly reliable source of supply for 
everything you need in stainless steel, 
aluminum or brgnze. 





THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 


P. 0. BOX 668-F, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


One of the nation’s largest fabricators 
of architectural metal building products 








date steam or hot water lines, During con- 
struction, galvanized ‘steel sleeves for each 
ehassis are delivered and built into the 
wall. Later, after electrical wiring ang 
heating installations are finished, the con. 
ditioner components and enclosures are get 
in place. (As part of the structure, the 
room units become eligible for mortgage 
financing.) Especially practical for apart. 
ment houses, Amic units provide operation 
savings to both the building owner and 
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occupants. Unlike central cooling, the sys- 
tem does not require the full time service 
of an engineer, and each tenant pays only 
for the electricity he uses. 

Although air cooled, the units are engi- 
neered to handle excessive moisture on 
high humidity days by means of an over- 
flow drain that carries off unevaporated 
condensate, instead of permitting it to drip 
down the outside wall as many window 
units do. The drain lines can be run inside 
the building as they were in the first 
apartment house installation by New York 
Builder Anthony Campagna. (Campagna 
has, in fact, filed patents on a disposal 
system which connects the drain to the 
return steam pipe but diverts it to a sump 
during the heating season.) 

For draftless conditioning, each Amic 
unit uses four centrifugal fans to move 4 
large air volume at low velocity. The rooms 
are cooled by gradual diffusion similar in 
pattern to convection heating. No diret- 
tional louvers are needed on the cabinets 
and the operation of the oversize, heavy 
duty components is extremely quiet. One 
feature. sure to please designers is that 
Amic will tailor the enclosures for each 
job to architect’s specifications and build- 
ing needs. Outside louvers mount flush 
with the wall (above) and can be made up 
in anodized aluminum or stainless steel. 
Costs average $250 a unit. The %, and % 
ton units run on 110 v.; the 1 ton on 220v. 
Manufacturer: Amic Mfg. Corp., 21-25 
44th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
continued on p. 258 
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Announcing Kencork in new 


lighter random shades 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS 


Packed 3 ways: light, medium, dark 


= Only Kencork gives you this choice of light natural baked cork shades 
.-+ho harsh contrasts. 


= Now you can specify especially selected all light, all medium or all 
dark random floors or mix and blend any of the three shades for fuller 
randoms with the new, wanted light-tone look. 


= Kencork is now available in new economical 1/8” thickness. 
= Kencork now has greater flexibility, is ideal over wood floors. 


= New plastic-fortified factory finish .gives Kencork a more durable 
finish that is easier to clean. 

m Sizes: 6” x 12”, 9” x 9”, 12” x 12” and 12” x 24”. Square edges. 
Natural or factory finish. 

= Thicknesses: 1/8”, 3/16”, 5/16” and 1/2”. 

= Installation: over any smooth, firm, clean interior floor... over con- 


crete in contact with earth where drainage is away from building and 
subfloor a minimum 12” above grade. 


= Architects’ samples available: Kentile, Inc., 58 2nd Ave., B’klyn 15, N. Y¥. 


KENCORK 


FLOORS|WALLS 





KENTILE, INC., 58 SECOND AVENUE, BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK nd 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK ° 708 ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 
17TH AND SANSOM STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA ® 1211 NSC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 14, OHIO * 900 PEACHTREE STREET N.E., ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
1016 CENTRAL STREET. KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI * 4532 SO. KOLIN AVENUE, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS * 4501 SANTA FE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 
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STORMPROOF BALLAST developed 
for outdoor fluorescents 


Keying its product development to current 
interest in fluorescents for billboards, 
pylons, luminous plastic signs and other 
outdoor lighting jobs, General Electric re- 
ports that it now has two raintight lamp 
ballasts engineered to meet Underwriters’ 
Laboratories weatherproof specifications. 
The new high power factor ballasts—be- 










MALAYA 





SPINET 


MARBLE 





DRIFTWOOD WALNUT 


PLASTICS DIVISION ¢ FARLEY & 
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_ name of nearest distributor . . 
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.-. the very best 
in high pressure 
PLASTIC 
LAMINATES 


Farlite offers so many superior | 


functional features for fabricat- 
ing table tops . . . counter, desk, 
sink, bar and soda fountain tops 
... partitions and paneling... _ 
decorative interior treatments... _ 
a host of other applications. Its 
rage non-porous sur- 
ce is sanitary, to clean, 
permanacly beoutiful +. resists 
eat an cig: 
is not affected’ by 
tions . . . will not chip or fade. 
Available in a wide range 
more than 50 Farlite colors and 
patterns, including beautiful 
wood grains, in 1/16” thick 
sheets as well as complete Mh 2 
resistant tops and panels 13/16” 
and 1-1/4” thick... canalsobe 
made to your specifications. | 
Write for descriptive folder and 


























LOETSCHER MFG. CO., DUBUQUE, IOWA 





lieved to be the first weatherproof units— 
are zinc-plated and bonderized and painted 
for protection against the elements, They 
are rated at 100 w., 532 v. and 105 Ww. 
590 v., and sell to the trade for about $11 
each, not installed. Each has the junction 
box located at the bottom of the case with 
a pressure fit cover for easy inspection of 
conne.tions. All leads are 6” No, 14 
weatherproof cable. 


Manufacturer: General Electric Co., Bal- 
last Dept., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


METAL SLEEVE keeps drawings safe, 
draftsman comfortable 


An architect’s invention born of an aching 
back, the Spiroll drawing board attachment 
takes the deep bends out of drafting. Se- 
cured to the front edge of any board, the 
steel sleeve lets the draftsman slide his 
drawing down, unsmudged and uncrinkled, 
into its protective shell while he works at 
the top section of the sheet, drawing com- 





fortably seated or standing. Finished in 
smooth gray enamel, the Spiroll comes in 
four sizes for boards 42” to 60”. Prices run 
from $9.25 to $13.50. The mounting is 
hinged for access to drawers under the 
board. 

Manufacturer : Spiroll Products Co., S. Sud- 
bury, Mass. 


SLIDE RULE colored yellow for easy 
focus on scales 


While Spiroll Products is showing concern 
for the desijner’s spine (see above), famed 
slip-stick makers Pickett and Eckel are do- 
ing their bit for his tired eyes by turning 
out 6” and 10” trig and Log-Log rules in a 
restful shade of chromate yellow. The color 
choice is not based on whimsy but on the 
physical fact that violet and red rays focus 
in front of and behind the retina and the 
greenish yellow part of the spectrum coin- 
cides with the optimum point of seeing de- 
tail. The new rules are made of a light, 
noncorrosive alloy and will not warp oF 
bind. Price: $10.50. 

Manufacturer: Pickett & Eckel, Inc., 1109 
S. Fremont Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 


continued on p. 264 
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| Here's the key to Gold Bond's 
/ WoreTire Ceiling System for 
suspended and furred construction 


/ Suspended and furred ceilings of gypsum lath and REINFORCEMENT. WireTite clips are imbedded in the 


plaster have won their spurs. More and more base-coat plaster, giving additional reinforcement. wrt-} 
architects are proving to their satisfaction that this FIRE-RESISTANCE. The WireTite System provides a low- — 
method of construction is the answer to low-cost cost method of affording fire protection to metal decks, . 


steel joists and utility routings. Variations in the system 
make possible fire ratings from one to four hours. Suc- 
cessfully tested by a nationally-recognized laboratory. 


fire protection. And now—Gold Bond makes 
the job easier —and more economical — with 


the NEW WireTite Ceiling System. Here's why: ADAPTABLE. Easily installed around recessed ceiling areas 
INTERLOCKING CLIPS. The key to WireTite’s popularity is to accommodate flush lighting fixtures and air diffusers. 
is the fact that FIELD CLIPS INTERLOCK...an exclu- Specify Gold Bond Gypsum Lath, Plaster and aid 
“ote 2 ay a feature! Clipe a ee a Finish Lime with this system. Take advantage of STARTER: 
the channel, drawn taut across the face of the lath an > «e ss ee bee 
the ends locked firmly into arms of preceding clips. Gold Bond’s “Undivided Responsibility by aaa 


Fast, positive, secure. placing your confidence in one reliable manu- 


SPEED OF ERECTION. The WireTite System employs only facturer — National Gypsum Company —for Bez 





THREE types of clips. (See illustrations at right.) All quality performance of all products. For data i JOINT 
are quickly and easily installed by the lather. on Gold Bond WireTite Ceiling System, write: CLP 
NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY e@ BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
F ° ess uss o72p0—C—éC Re fo 
B Ul / d b e f f er wil f hy METAL AND GYPSOLITE GAUGING _— FINISH —-EXTRA-FIBERED «ACOUSTICAL —KEENE’S 
GYPSUM LATH PLASTER PLASTER Lime PLASTER PLASTER CEMENT 


Gold Bond | |. LATH AND PLASTER 
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PRODUCTS ni: 


STANDARD SILENCERS packaged for 
air-conditioning ducts 









The whining trails left by high velocity 
supply air can be shushed effectively with 
Q-Duct standardized. sound attenuati 
duct fittings. Available in 148 stock sizes 
to meet almost any dimensional and per- 
formance need, the packaged quieters at. 
tenuate sounds over a broad frequency 
range. Their construction is based on a 
system originally developed for aviation 
test cells to combat the horrendous noise 
of jet and turbo prop engines, Q-Ducts 
measuring 2’ to 10’ are reported to provide 
as much noise control as 30’ to 100 of 
conventionally batt-insulated duct. Preg- 
sure drop has been computed for each 
model Q@-Duct and so the units can be 
fitted into the air-conditioning system dur- 
ing installation. The units also can be at- 
tached to blower intakes and discharge 
systems or other locations where airflow 
noises are a problem. Prices start at $50 
per unit. 


Manufactwrer: Industrial Acoustics Co,, 
Inc., 342 Jackson Ave., New York 54, N.Y, 











Cee eee 


AIR DIFFUSER is designed for use 
in recoms with high ceilings 


HAWS Model No. 2442 
Size: 16"x 24” 
Pat. applied for 


Capable of driving a downward stream 
of hot air 60’ or more, Model BP Venturi- 
Flo ceiling diffuser is specifically engi- 
neered to provide air diffusion in factories, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums and other high- 

















--- for School Classrooms 


— ... Specifically designed to meet the demand 
for narrow deck-type installations! The new ; 
HAWS Series 2400 offers all the outstand- a i tenses zt 
ing features made popular by the first deck- ey duct 
type fountain to be produced—the HAWS bs Acareie 
Series No. 2000...and, overall dimensions : 
are 16 by 24 inches. 


SERIES No. 2400 is cast-iron constructed with acid 
resisting white enamel finish ... stainless steel Hudee 
mounting rim prevents water running onto cabinet top € pattern adjustment herer 
and provides a water-tight bond... VANDAL PROOF 

hes socket flanges and fittings...chrome plated sink strainer 
oe with non-removable grid...and availability with any 
combination of HAWS Sanitary Faucets and Fixtures. 
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ceilinged areas. Its air pattern can be 
varied from vertical to horizontal (best 
for cooling) and may be adjusted from 
ret g sodingg Write today for illustrated Detail Sheet on the floor by using a pole ae ee Pro- 
complete line of HAWS Deck-Type Drinking Fountains duced in 17”, 20", and 24” diffuser sizes 


with volumes ranging from 1,400 to 7,000 
DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


c.f.m., the ceiling units are available with 

control blades to regulate supply air volume. 
1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA Manufacturer: Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 




















continued on p. 270 
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Fountain Luncheonette and 25 stool off-the-floor counter at W. T. Grant, Bloomfield N. J. 


New Bastian-Blessing Off-the-Floor Counter ~ 
Combines Easier Cleaning, Smarter Styling 


This streamlined, efficient and eye-pleasing fountain and food 
service installation was specifically designed for W. T. Grant 
to simplify sanitation problems. Recently, Bastian-Blessing in- 
stalled similar luncheonette equipment in more than 40 Grant’s ie 
Stores from New England to the Pacific Coast. 4) ~ 


Perfected by Bastian-Blessing in collaboration with the W. T. Grant Com- 
pany, the new off-the-floor counter design is not only beautiful, it is entirely 
functional because it is easy to see under, easy to reach under, easy to clean 
under. Instead of resting on the floor, it is raised 18” on attractive stainless 
steel columns spaced about 6 feet apart. It combines a light, airy appearance 
having high consumer appeal with new service efficiency. The off-the-floor 
counter, like other Bastian-Blessing units, incorporates streamlined construc- 
tion and all major sanitary advancements to carry the seal of approval of the 
National Sanitation Foundation. 


The counter features are listed in the panel at right. For more details write NEW OFF-THE-FLOOR COUNTER 


The Bastian-Blessing Co., 4205 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. GFPERS MARY AUWTAGSS 

1. Convenient to the operator for service 
and cleaning 

2. Ample leg and package room for 
patron comfort : 

3. Concealed stainless steel shelf for 
handy service 

4. Electric and water ducts hidden with- 
in uprights 

5. Available in variety of colors, materials 
and layouts 


See Our Catalog Insert 24c/Ba 
in Sweet's Architectural File 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SODA FOUNTAINS AND COUNTER FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 








Qualified Sales and Service Outlets in All Principal Cities 
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Key to Client Satisfaction 
in Laundry 
Department 


Planning 


THE WORLD'S 
MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


FROM ONE MANUFACTURER 


z 
A merican.......’ 


idry, Dry Cleaning & Rug Cleaning Equipment 






















































CANNED POLYESTER applied like 
paint for hard matte finish 


Rivaling porcelain enamel’s rugged sleek. 
ness, Glascote is a tough coating for al] 
kinds of metal, masonry and wood sur. 
faces. Practical for outdoor and indoor 
uses, the compound was first developed 
for marine maintenance work and is acty. 
ally a polyester resin colored with perma- 
nent metallic oxides. The material’s 
weatherproof and chemical resistance jis 
well known in the familiar plastic and 
glass fiber laminates. Now it is available 
in liquid form as Glascote to which a 
heat-generating curing agent is added be 
fore application. Hardening takes about 
four hours at 72°F. Two coats are rec. 
ommended for all surfaces—one of primer 
(regular or metal) and one of surfacer. 
Coverage runs about 200 to 400 sq. ft. per 
gal. depending on the porosity and rough- 
ness of the surface being covered. Cost of 
the finish runs from 8¢ to 25¢ a sq, ft. 
Self leveling, Glascote gives a strokeless, 
blurbless dull sheen finish when brushed 
or sprayed. It also can be rolled on in a 
thick coat for a textured finish. The coat- 





ing comes in seven stock colors; other 
shades will be prepared to specification on 
large orders. Trial kits are available at $5. 
Distributors: Ever-Shield Products Co., 
202 E. 46 St., New York 17, N.Y. and 
8964 Huntington Dr., San Gabriel, Calif. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





ALUMINUM 

Kaiser Aluminum Heavy Press Extrusions. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 
Kaiser Building, Oakland, Calif. 26 pp. 


1956 Product Descriptions and Availabilities. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Indus- 
trial Service Div. PR 256, 1924 Broadway, 
Oakland 12, Calif. 24 pp. 


COPPER 

Modern Sheet Copper Practices. Manual C-1. 
The American Brass Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 
112 pp. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
McGill Electrical Specialties. Cat. 84. McGill 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 52 pp. 


Modern Panelboards. Cat. No. 3-205. Federal 
Pacific Electric Co., 50 Paris St., Newark 1, 
N.J. 78 pp. 


continued on p. 276 




















75.000 Ibs.in mammoth 


New York Coliseum. 


HUGE ELEVATOR CAR RISES 62 FEET ON 3 HYDRAULIC JACKS 


The new $35 million Coliseum in the heart of Manhattan is 
big... even by New York standards. It has a four-level 
exhibition hall, lobby a block and a half long, a 20-story 
superimposed office building...and one of the largest 
elevators in the world. 


The elevator was designed and built by Rotary Lift Co. 
to handle any object that might be displayed in the vast 
expanse of the Coliseum, from a luxurious yacht to a com- 
plete highway tractor-trailer unit. 


Oil-hydraulic operation 


Three 15” diameter oil-hydraulic jacks, powered by Rotary 
Oildraulic electric power units, support and raise the 
elevator. Sixteen equalized guide shoes on double guide 
rails, developed by Rotary Lift Co. for this installation, 
steady the giant car and its load during the 62-foot rise. 
Rugged construction of all mechanical parts and precise 
controls assure complete safety. 


Economical and dependable 


In unusual applications like this, as well as |. simple, small- 


capacity elevators, Rotary © e equipment offers 
many installation and ope ¢ itages. 

Because the car and id are supported by an oil- 
hydraulic jack, there is no need for an expensive penthouse 


or heavy load-beariig sidewalls. 











Consistently smooth, dependable performance has been 
proved in thousands of installations. This big Rotary Oildraulic Elevator lifts heavy, 

For improved building design at lower cost, investigate bulky objects yom gfosnd [ne HSER een - Bg 
the possibilities of Rotary Oildraulic Elevators on your exhibition halt level in the New Tork Colisoum: 
next job. Factory-trained personnel in a national distributor (Vertical bi-parting elevator doors are not shown 
organization will help you with plans and specifications . . . in tite ones drawing.) Flows Levslete? Lifts, 
and provide reliable installation and maintenance service. also buile by Rotary Lift Company, ave tycrudded in 
Look for “Rotary Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in the yel- an ingenious arrangement of elevating equipment. 
low pages of your phone book. 





SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEETS 


Oildraulic Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


Engineered and built by Rotary Lift Co., 1108 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
1 Specialists in oil-hydraulic elevators and lifts. 
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PRODUCTS ou 





HARDWARE. 

Sterling Hardware. Cat. No. 19. Sterling Hard- 
ware Mfg. Co., 2345 W. Nelson St., Chicago 
18, IM. 24 pp. 


metic Centrifugal Refrigerating Machine. Bul. 
1426. American Blower Corp., Detroit 32, 
Mich. 8 pp. 


Clay Pipe Warm Air Heating Duct Installa- 
tion Manual. Clay Sewer Pipe Assn., 311 
High-Long Bidg., 5 E. Long St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 12 pp. 

Sign Up for tron Fireman Selectemp. iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3170 W, 106th St., Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio. 8 pp. 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Alr Conditioning-Heating for Homes, Busi- 
ness, industry. Airtemp Div., Chrysler Corp., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 22 pp. 

American Blower Tonrac Single-Stage Her- 








& City of Charlotte, N. C., Coliseum 
and Auditorium 
Structural Steel Dome: 322 ft. diameter 
Architect: A. G. Odell! Associates 
Engineer: Severud, Elstadt, Krueger 
Contractor: Thompson-Street Co. 
Over 150,000 sq. ft. of POREX used 

for roofing and wall furring. 


The inside of the POREX slab is the actual 
ceiling, acoustically color-coated to match 
painted steel—no further finishing needed. 













For roof decks of monumental buildings, archirects quite natur- 
ally specify POREX. What other precast concrete slab offers 
such marked savings in labor cost, plus all these quality features: 
© STRUCTURAL STRENGTH © NAILABILITY © HEAT INSULATION 
© LIGHT WEIGHT © INCOMBUSTIBILITY © SOUND CONTROL 


Plain POREX for short spans and Composite POREX or Plain 
POREX on subpurlins for long spans are ideal for Auditoriums, 
Gymnasiums, Schools, Armories, and many other uses. For 
floors, precast lightweight concrete channel slabs and concrete 
plank are available. Send us your specifications. 


PORETE MANUFACTURING CO., north artington, N.J. 


Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920 


New Jersey Tel. KEarny 2-9090 New York Tel. BOwlg. Grn. 9-0517 
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The New Alumalung Roof Exhauster, lron 
Lung Ventilator Co., 5403 Prospect Ave 

” 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 2 pp. 


Thermo- Base - for Gentle Warmth and 
Cooling. Gerwin Industries, Inc., Michigan 
City, Ind. 12 pp. 


LIGHTING 
Architectural Troffers. Smithcraft Lighting 
Div., Chelsea 60, Mass. 12 pp. 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipmert. Smithcraft 
Lighting Div., Cheisea 50, Mass. 32 pp. 


Holophane Catalogue. Holophane Co., 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 64 pp. 


Lamp Catalogue. Cat. P20-1, Lightolier, Jersey 
City, N.J. 16 pp. 


MODELS 
Architectural Models. tiunting Aerosurveys 
Ltd. US representative: American British 
Electric Corp., 57 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 4 pp. 


PARTITIONS 

Hollow Partitions with Channel Studs. Metal 
Lath Mfrs. Assn., Engineers Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 4 pp. 


Mills Movable Metal Wallis Provide Space 
Control. Cat. 56. Mills Co., 968 Wayside Rd., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 68 pp. 


PIPES 

National Plastic Pipe. National Tube Div., 
US Steel Corp., 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 30 pp. 


Transite Sewer Pipe with Ring-Tite Coupling. 
Johns-Manville, 22 E, 40th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 8 pp. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
Architectural Porcelain Enamel. Dept. APE, 
Bettinger Corp., Waitham, Mass. A kit. 


Architectural Porcelain—the modern building 
material. Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., 
1104 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio. 16 pp. 


Design Data on Porcelpanels for School Con- 
struction. Ingram Richardson Mfg. C0, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. A kit. 


V-Corr Industrial Roofing and Siding. Toledo 
Porcelain Enamel Products Co., 2275 Smead 
Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 6 pp. 


PUMPS 

Heavy Duty Wet Pit Pump. Cat. No, 3007. 
Yeomans Brothers Co., 2006-1 N. Ruby St. 
Melrose Park, Ill. 16 pp. 
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banking area or private office... it’s weather-perfect! 


Johnson Control Insures ideal Temperatures, 
Provides Waste-Free Heating and Cooling Operation 


A. almost endless list of comfort and convenience 
features makes the new 23-story Fulton National Bank 
Building* one of the most modern in the South. Con- 
taining over a half million square feet of bank and 
office space, the completely air conditioned building 
is the largest in Atlanta. 


To provide precision regulation of the air condition- 
ing system and insure satisfying, comfortable temper- 
atures throughout the entire building, a specially 
designed system of Johnson Air Conditioning Control 
was installed. The temperature of the conditioned air 
supplied to 900 York under-window units around the 
perimeter of the building is controlled by Johnson 
Thermostats, Valves and Damper Operators applied 
to the primary air systems. Johnson Solar Compen- 
sators determine the correct heating or cooling effect 
for each exterior zone according to its exposure. 


Conditioned air for the interior areas is supplied by 
23 central air conditioning units which are individually 
controlled by Johnson equipment. 


All control apparatus in the building is combined 
into a single, highly efficient system that not only 
satisfies the comfort requirements of several thousand 
office workers, but accomplishes all this at a large 
saving in heating and cooling costs. Operation of the 
) air conditioning system is virtually waste-free because 
its control system, like every Johnson Control System, 


architectural FORUM / April 1956 


~ 


was engineered to fit the special needs of the building 
and its particular heating and cooling equipment! 

Whether your particular temperature control 
problems involve new construction or a modernizing 
program, the way to realize the full benefits of modern 
air conditioning is with Johnson Control. The fact that 
most of the nation’s better buildings, of all types and 
sizes, depend on Johnson »Control is your assurance of 
its unmatched superiority. Talk to an engineer from 
a nearby Johnson branch—his recommendations are 
yours without obligation. 


Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Johnson Temperature Regulating Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 16, Ont. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
of the U.S. and Canada. 


*Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta, Georgia. Wyatt C. 
Hedrick, architect and mechanical engineer, Dallas, Texas; 
Sam Wallace Co., mechanical contractor, Dallas, Texas. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 
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Everybody LO 
fresh Linens... 


to!) 
f 


(You. buou they 


... that’s why as an architect you do your client a 
valuable service when you specify continuous towel installations 


in the washrooms. He'll find that 


employees, visitors and 


customers alike prefer the hospitable touch of 

soft cotton towels. And low-cost Linen SurpLy SERVICE 
relieves him of maintenance and inventory problems too. 
Get details from your Locat LinEN SupPLreR 

(under “Linen Supply” or “Towel Service” in the 


classified phone book. 


M. NOWER 


AND 
COMPANY 
361 W. Chestnut St., Chicago, Ill. 


Division of Opelika Manvufactur- 

ing Corp., furnishers of Textiles 

in all forms to The Linen Supply 
Industry. 





PRODUCTS ow. 





Peerless Horizontal Centrifugal Fire Pumps, 
Bul, B-1500. Peerless Pump Div., Food Ma. 
chinery and Chemical Corp., 301 W. Ave, 26, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 36 pp. 


Rapidayton Pumps, Water Systems, Water 
Softeners, Drainers. No. 561. The Dayton 
Pump and Mfg. Co., Dayton 1, Ohio 


STRUCTURE 

Pressure Treated Timber Foundation Piles, 
American Wood Preservers Institute, 111 Ww, 
Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 66 pp. $1 


TILE 
Three-Dimensional Wall Tile. Vikon Tile 
Corp., Washington, N.J. 4 pp. 


Tile for Swimming Pools. Manual No. 800, 
American-Olean Tile Co., 1000 Cannon Ave., 
Lansdale, Pa. 12 pp. 


VALVES 
Direct Operated Water Pressure Reducing 
Valves. Spence Engineering Co., Inc., Walden, 
N.Y. 4 pp. 


VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION 

The Modern Hospital .. . and its elevator 
needs. Otis Elevator Co., 260 11th Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 24 pp. 


VIBRATION CONTROL 

Finnflex Rubber-in-Shear Vibration Mount- 
ings. No. RS-55. T. R. Finn & Co., Inc., 200 
Central Ave., Hawthorne, N. J. 4 pp. 


WALL COVERING 
Plastic-Finished Wall and Ceiling Paneling. 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio. 


WINDOWS AND DOORS 

How to Select and Specify A Cold Storage 
Door. Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagers- 
town, Md. 20 pp. 


Miller Sliding Glass Doors—Aluminum or Steel. 
Frank B. Miller Mfg. Co., Inc., 3216 Vathalla 
Dr., Burbank, Calif. 8 pp. 


New Window Ideas with Fabrow Fashion Win- 
dow-Walls. Fabrow Windows, 7208 Douglas 
Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 4 pp. 


Weathersealed, Patented Steel Frames for 
Sliding Glass Doorwalls. Steelbilt, Inc., 18001 
S. Figueroa, Gardena, Calif. 4 pp. 


wooD 

Buy Gum and Other Southern Hardwood Ply- 
woods. Hardwood Plywood Institute, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 16 pp. 


Fine Hardwoods Selectorama. Fine Hardwoods 
Assn., 666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, th 
60 pp. 


Malarkey Plywoods, Doors and Redwood Lum- 
ber. M and M Woodworking Co., 2301 Ns 
Columbia Boulevard, Portland 17, Ore. 32 PP 











